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American Planting Projects 


A’ ERICA may have been dilatory about getting into the 
business of large scale production of crude rubber, 


but, unless all signs are misleading, when it gets fairly 


started it will more than make up for lost time. So, too, 
while it may not be able to ward off the rubber shortage 


that Secretary Herbert Hoover forecasts for 1928-30, it 
will be in a position to not only measurably limit the lean: 
period but to effectually avert a recurrence of such a great 
industrial adversity. 

Indications are multiplying that before many years 
Americans will and must be as energetic in rubber raising 
as they have been enterprising in rubber manufacturing. 
More than ever are they impressed with the fact that 
they must not only continue efficient in the production of 
finished goods, but that they must do their share in the 
production of raw material. It was because the federal 
government keenly appreciated the urgency of such pro- 
vision for the vast rubber business of the country, and 
realized how the lack of it might even imperil the nation 
in a war, that a commission was authorized to make ‘ex- 
peditions and to consider exhaustively the possibilities of 
growing rubber under conditions distinctly favorable to 
American interests. 

Having shown the opportunities afforded by the Philip- 
pine Islands for rubber planting, the commission in its 
latest survey stresses the advantages offered by Brazil, 
which hitherto had yielded the bulk of the world’s crude 
rubber supply. In dwelling upon the potentialities of this 
great original source, much is reiterated concerning the 
mighty area available in the Amazon Valley for rubber 
growing, the suitable soil, climate, and favorable topogra- 
phy ; and, while admitting the lack of rail and river trans- 
portation, the hope is expressed that this deficiency will 
be supplied when warranted. Ample labor is said to be 
obtainable at low cost and extensive tracts of public lands 
may be had at nominal cost, not only in Brazil but also 
in the Amazonian regions of Peru and Ecuador. 

Many, however, are likely to be troubled about the 
permanency of grants. What assurance, they may ask, 
can the Brazilian Government give, as an inducement to 
prospective rubber planters, that the present export tax on 
rubber would be removed or considerably lightened, as 
the commission has been led to believe, or a lower import 
tax set on equipment, even for a period of ten years? 
The good faith of the present able and dependable ad- 
ministration is undoubted ; but a future one may repudiate 
all agreements. 

However, it affords Americans 
note that their countrymen have already demonstrated 


much satisfaction to 


their competency as rubber raisers in the eastern tropics, 
as witness the conspicuous success of the United States 
Rubber Plantations, Ltd. That concern has had in its 
fifteen years’ experience its share of rubber planters’ tribu- 
lations, and were it not for superb pluck and astute man- 
agement it could not today boast of having not only the 
largest rubber plantation in the world but also of profits 
of nearly $5,000,000. 

In its huge plantation venture in the Far East the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has also shown that rub- 
ber growing is essential and profitable. Now comes the 
Firestone enterprise in Liberia with a 99-year, million 
acre lease and a 2,000 acre ready-made rubber plantation 
as a primary unit, promising much for the little, neglected 
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negro republic and for the rubber industry. Topping this 
is the Firestone plan to lease 35,000 acres in southeastern 


Mexico. This last named includes not merely a great 


territory in which the indigenous Castilloa flourishes but 


also the large estate, like that conducted by the late J. C. 
Harvey, on which Hevea-has thrived for twenty years. 
Handled wisely, with other products to keep the native 
labor busy meanwhile, even quarterly tappings of Castilloa 


might prove profitable, or at least help to cover overhead 


costs until the Hevea trees in newly-planted areas reach 


maturity 


Plugging Leaks in Industry 


A N encouraging sign of the times is the increasing 
desire of the people of the United States to deter- 


mine if possible the true extent of the nation’s colossal 


industrial waste, as well as to devise means for its reduc- 


tion. Economists have long inveighed against such need- 


less outlay and have shown purchasers how, in direct 


measure with the prevalence of waste, they must pay more 
for everything they buy and must often receive less than 
a fair profit on much that they have to sell. Yet although 


buyers and sellers have long felt that this condition could 


be ameliorated, they have cast about vainly for means of 


relief. Without the prime essential, adequate data, obtain- 


able only through most exhaustive research, they could, 


however, formulate no comprehensive plans tor remedy- 


ing this grave industrial disorder that is costing the coun- 


try hundreds of millions yearly. 


To consider an important phase of the major problem, 


namely, domestic distribution; over 200 economists, edi- 


tors. advertising and business men are scheduled to meet 


in Washington this month; and their deliberations should 


be of as much significance to the rubber trade as to any 


other industry. Under the auspices of the Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States, committees and sub-com- 


mittees have for nearly a year been gathering information 


as to how merchandising transactions reaching $56,000,- 


conducted; and it is believed that 


000,000 in 1924 wert 
analyses of their findings will point the way to better 
methods to be followed in manufacturing and marketing 


industrial products 

Besides summarizing a vast amount of information, six 
promised surveys are expected to indicate many notable 
needs, to determine what waste is preventable, and to 
ndising practices of the utmost 


recommend mercha 


efficiency. Stress will doubtless be laid also on the neces- 
sity of collecting trade information that will help to avert 
over and irregular production with booms and slumps, the 
evils of over-buying and over-selling, cancellations, un- 
ethical credits, and perhaps “spring dating,” the folly of 
too many varieties of specific articles, the importance of 
standardization in all its phases, arbitration for settling 
labor and trade disputes, plans for controlling overhead 
costs; and many- good ‘suggestions may be looked for re- 
garding direct: selling, as-to legal regulation of sales; 
the protilems of state and federal taxation, and the rights 


of manufacturers and others. to combine for the pro- 
motion of trade. 


AN EARLY SLUMP IN CRUDE RUBBER PRICES WILL 
hardly be hastened by a recent decree of the Governor 
General of the Netherlands Indies levying a 5 per cent ad 
valorem export duty on all Hevea rubber, except such as 
is produced on estates and is so certified. Such duty is 
collected on all rubber transported by sea to places within 
the customs area, and from which no export duty is levied. 
Hence native rubber exported to Java will be taxed, but 
estate rubber, as from Borneo or the Lampoengs, may be 
sent free to Java or to any foreign port after filing only 
Evidently the Dutch 
learned the British rubber raisers in 
Malaya and Ceylon; and, while it is explicitly averred that 


an exemption certificate. have 


something from 
the new tax is solely for revenue, it may also tend to keep 
producers within reasonable bounds, checking both over- 
In setting export values 
Naturally many 


planting and ruthless tapping. 
the Dutch will wisely follow the market. 
British growers regard the new Dutch regulation as 
the Act; but 
perhaps it would be more exact to interpret it as semi- 


tantamount to indorsement of Stevenson 
conversion to restrictionism. 





THAT SYNTHETIC RUBBER IS BEING PRODUCED IN 
Germany from soy bean oil is the interesting information 
given in an article in a popular-priced magazine by the 
usually careful Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, director of Science 
Service. The “rubber,” which is really not synthetic at 
all, is said to feel and compress like real rubber, although 
breaking on extension; yet “mixed with real rubber, to 
give it the necessary stretching strength, it might well go 
to make up automobile tires.” Of course the soy bean 
product is a kind of factice, and not a true rubber sub- 
stitute, available only as an auxiliary material in a limited 
number of rubber compounds. Economically, soy bean 
oil even compares ill with other oils in the making of 
factice ; for while the index for sulphur or sulphur chloride 


castor 86, rape 


? 


required to vulcanize olive oil is but 83, 
98, cotton seed 109, corn 120, and poppy 135, it is 140 
for soy bean oil. However, the latter is a good softener 
for rubber: and Dr. Slosson is right about soy sauce being 
unmatched for chop suey. 


COTTON STATISTICIANS ARE BEGINNING TO DOUBT THAT 





Britain will ever be independent of American cotton. 
Twenty-three years ago America’s crop was 60 per cent 
of the world’s ptoduction—today it is about 55 per cent. 
And this in the face of aggressive British pioneer work 
and the expenditure of vast sums. 
independence in rubber a parallel; and twenty-three vears 
hence will she still be, striving to break Britain’s rubber 


Is America’s quest for 


monopoly ? 

To. COMMEMORATE THE FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN 
rubber.industry by Thomas C..Wales in 1825, a banquet 
is to be held in Boston, December 7, sponsored. by that 
active and public spirited citizen, Quincy Tucker. n, 
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Electro-Plated Rubber Goods 


Unique and Important Method of Rubber Manufacture 


T has been said that rubber finds application in the manufacture 
of 30,000 different articles. Whether this is an over estimation 
or not the fact remains that the usefulness of rubber is prac- 

tically unlimited and expanding, due in part to improved processes. 

Electro-deposition of metals has long been practiced in metallurgy 
and in the manufacture of jewelry and plated ware for all pur- 
poses. We are so accustomed to consider the electro-plating 
process as applicable to metals only that it is very surprising to 
learn that pure caoutchouc can he deposited electrically from 
emulsions and latex either pure or compounded. Not only was 
this process unexpected in the technology of rubber but it makes 
possible many rubber applications in fields new to the industry 
as practiced by the usual mechanical methods. 

The first patent on a process for the electro-deposition of 
rubber is that granted to S. E. Sheppard and L. W. Eberlin.’ 
These inventors found that any solution of rubber in an or- 
ganic solvent can be distributed in an aqueous solution of soaps 


or equivalent emulgents and the mixture be emulsified by agita- 


The electro-deposition of rubber as applied by this process to 
fabrics was given popular interest recently by a scientific paper 
on the subject. ‘ 

Not only can electro-plating with rubber be ‘done from artificial 
emulsions, the same process may be used to make rubber articles 
direct from rubber latex, which are subsequently vulcanized by the 
application of the customary methods of curing. 

The details of the process of making rubler articles such as 
sheets, rubberized fabrics and molded articles direct from latex 
by electro-deposition are given in the patent of Paul Klein, a 
Hungarian inventor. siti 

The process is based on the fact that rubber can be deposited 
as a homogeneous, thick and smooth layer on the surface of a 
porous non-conductive base, located between the electric terminals 
and serving as a backing or mold for the formation of the 
electrically precipitated rubber. The escape of the gases liberated 
at the anode is effected either through the pores of the porous 
mold alone, through the space between the mold and the anode, 


Sil 
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Fig. 1. Diagram of Apparatus for Electro-Depositing Rubber Fig. 2. Diagram of Apparatus for Electro- 


After Sheppard and Eberlin 


tion, grinding or spraying. As an example, 1,000 cc. of a 5 per 
cent solution of rubber in benzol is diluted with 1,000 cc. of kero- 
sene. To this is added 500 cc. of sulphonated castor oil and 
the mixture is then stirred into 3,000 cc. of an aqueous solution 
containing 150 grams of castile soap which is the main emulsifying 
agent. The sulphurated oil is not indispensable, but is preferred 
as an auxiliary or intermediate emulsifier assisting the action of 
the main emulsifying agent. Pigments, sulphur, accelerators or 
other conditioning agents may be added before emulsification or 
added afterwards in solution or colloid form. 

A diagramatic arrangement is shown in Figure 1 for the electro- 
deposition of the rubber: The conducting surface A, to be plated 
is connected at B to the anode line C to form the anode and 4s 
immersed in the emulsion D. An anode is also placed in contact 
with the. emulsion, or the latter -may be contained in a. metal 
vessel E which. is connected -in. the circuit of cathode line. Fs 
The current should be.a single-directional one of about 110.yvelts. 
Deposition. can..take place slowly at. mucly;lower voltages and 
more speedily at- higher voltages: +The time of. plating... under. 


these conditions.is. very -short, about 5 minutes, duration at room, 


; 


temperature. 4 es ee tor oF) (nbn 


United States patent No. 1,476,374, December 4, 1923. 


Depositing Rubber from Latex After Klein 


or through the, electrolyte. filling the intervening space. After 
removal from the bath and .drying, the rubber layer deposited 
forms a transparent homogeneous skin of high elasticity and 
tensile strength. ; : 

The action of the process is probably due to, the circumstance 
that the gases evolyed at the anode. can escape. freely from the 
liquid layer between the precipitation surface and the anode with- 
out affecting the rubber deposited. 

If perfectly: clear rubber «articles are to be «produced the latex 
is purified.’ If desired’the latex can be concentrated also by centri- 
fuging and the purified latex vulcanized. It is advantageous to 
add 0.5 per cent of ammonia to the.latex as a preservative and 
to prevent coagulation. 

Precipitation bases or. molds for. forming™the articles are made 
of. gypsum.or. unglazed earthenware, while the anodes arranged 
inside of thenr:-are.made of:rarbon or. metal. Figure 2 illus- 


# phe Electrovfeposition of Rubbér.** By S:“E. Sheppard: and L. W.” 
Ebetlitt.: ‘Presented: befo¥e (tite : Divisidn: of Rubber. Chemistry at the 69th’ 
meyers ef the American;€gemical Society, Baltimore, Maryland, April. 6.10;°, 
1925... as ty : 
The India ;Rubber World, May 1, 1925, 475. ‘T6id,~ August 1, 1925, 
664,- Ieid, February 1,-:3923; 287. Industrial and Pngineering Chemistry, 
July, 1925, 721-714 , 

United States patent No. 1,548,689, August 4, 1925. 
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rates diagrammatically the arrangement of apparatus for the 
deposition of a hollow rubber article direct from latex. In this 
case a hollow porous mold, A, is supported immersed in latex, 
B, connected the outside at C with the cathode current {me 
D. The interior of the mold A is filled with latex in which 
anode E is suspended and connected with the anode current line 
Fr. Corresponding similar arrangements of apparatus are made 


for the deposition of rubber sheets, and for coating rubber upon 


fabrics 

Transparently colored goods may be produced from dyed latex 
in which the organic dyes used have a negative charge. Sulphur 
and various rubber compounding ingredients, solid and _ liquid 


accelerators, oils, etc.. may be incorporated in the plating solu 
tion without mechanical treatment of the rubber, thus preserving 


pounding materials the particles of which in aqueous dispersion 


unimpaired the original strength of the rubber using com 


have a negative charge, a homogeneous rubber mixing is obtained 


by the electric depe@sition 


This method is applicable to gutta percha and balata as well 


as to caoutchouc fatex. Manufacturing operations have already 
been arranged for in England and the United States and pre 
sumably rubber plated fabrics and garments will ultimately be 


available in any style desired 


CANADIAN RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of rubber products were valued at $14,671,052 
during the year ended September 30, 1925, as compared with 
$9,536,335 in the preceding 12 months, an increase of about 54 


per cent, states Commerce Reports. The number of casings ex- 
ported increased 47 per cent; inner tubes, 73 per cent; pairs of 
134 per cent; canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
50 per cent It 
apparent that Canada is making very rapid advances in interna- 
The growth of the 


boots and shoes, 


and the pounds of rubber belting, 39 per cent 


rubber 


18 


tional trade in manufactured rubber products. 


Consumption of Crude and Reclaimed 


Rubbers Compared 


Recent statistics on the consumption of crude rubber reveal some 
interesting facts in regard to the growth of the rubber manufac- 
turing industry during the first nine months of 1925, compared with 
The fol- 


lowing divisions of the industry show an increase in the consump- 


the condition for the corresponding period of last year. 


tion of crude rubber: tires and tire sundries 27.5 per cent ; mechan- 
ical rubber goods 32.8 per cent; insulation 9.0 per cent; water 
proofing 5.0 per cent; heels and soles 60.0 per cent; miscellaneous 
rubber goods 1.4 per cent 

Boots and shoes and druggists’ sundries made no gain in crude 
rubber consumption but showed no decline. Hard rubber consumed 
8.00 per cent less crude rubber although the value of goods pro- 
duced gained 15.5 per cent. 

Table I shows the consumption of crude rubber for each quarter 
by divisions of the rubber manufacturing industry from the third 
quarter of 1923 to the third quarter of 1925, inclusive. And also 
the percentages of the grand total consumed by the industry of 
each item of quarterly consumption. percentages show 
an upward trend in the crude rubber required for tires of 10 per 
cent from the third quarter of 1923 to the third quarter of 1925. 


These 


Mechanical rubber goods, boots and shoes and all other products 
maintain the same relative rank in this period, but show a marked 
The 
tonnages of crude used in these branches for the third quarter of 
1925 as compared with those of the third quarter of 1924 show 


decline in their respective percentages of rubber consumed. 


follows: mechanicals 25 per cent; boots and shoes 


These decreases are 


decreases as 
61.5 per cent; all other products 31 per cent. 
more notable during the second and third quarter of the present 
This 
condition also coincides with the marked increase in production 
of reclaimed rubber which became available for the same reason. 


year owing to the high prices prevailing for crude rubber. 


rABLE |-—-CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMPTION 
1923 1924 1925 
» _ - — — _ --— — - — _—_ <A. 
td Quarter 4th Quarter ist Quarter 2d Quarter 3d Quarter 4th Quarter Ist Quarter 2d Quarter 3d Quarter 
a ~ A = ——S BuO Oo ere ees Oo Oe es o_o FF 
Tons ¢ Tons % Tons o Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % Tens % Tons % 
_— senrie 38,428 76.8 44,968 78.5 60,920 81.5 $6,323 82.5 64,525 85.0 69,894 84.0 71,343 81.5 82,607 85.8 78,552 986.0 
Mecha als 3,214 6.4 2.880 5.0 4,085 5.5 3,149 4.7 3,337 4.5 3.774 4.5 5,339 6.0 4,884 5.0 4,398 48 
Roots and shoes 1.845 7.8 4,349 7.5 3,930 5.25 3,494 5.2 2,559 3.5 3,843 4.5 3,890 4.5 2,603 2.7 2,870 3.0 
All othe r 4,572 990 5,058 9.0 5,913 7.75 5,141 7. 5,011 7.0 5,880 7.0 7,070 8.0 6,277 6.5 5.714 6.2 
Fetals $0,059 100.0 $7,255 100.0 74.848 100.00 68,107 100.0 75,432 100.0 83,391 100.0 87,642 100.0 95,771 100.0 91.534 100.0 
Canadian trade is aided by lower tariff rates on Canadian than on TABLE 11—CONSUMPTION OF RECLAIMS AND PROPORTION USED TO 
American rubber products in several British colonies. The lead- CRUDE RUBBER 
< : . ; eo . 
ing companies exporting from Canada are branches of American _ sy wl 1925 
manufacturers, and during the dull season in Canada export busi Third Fourth First Second Third 
ness is often transferred to Canadian plants in order to maintain Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
production schedules —_ a r 4 ban Tons Tons Tons 
a : ; ' : eclaim “ee 5.23 20,864 22,922 23,651 29,910 
The rapid expansion of the Canadian export trade in rubber Crude rubber one 75,432 83,391 87,642 95,771 91,534 
products is shown below Proportion reclaim to crude 
rubber 20.0% 23.8% 26.25% 24.5% 32.8% 


CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE IN RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Year ended September 30 


1924 


1925 
— A ~. _— : 
Commoditv Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Pneumatic casings number 541,043 $5,484,714 796,404 $8,123,868 
Inner tubes do $28,694 764,911 913,370 1,385,718 
Solid rubber tires do 9.544 189,091 11,107 237,308 
Rubber belting pounds 665,249 379,316 924,129 470,207 
Rubber hose , ; 152,409 ie 196,484 
Rubber boots and shees pairs 467 968 702,809 1,095,444 1,669,198 
Canvas rubber-soled shoes...de 29036461 1,526,973 3,068,239 2,145,756 
iitepeet GRRE .cccccccoccs «ov gees 23,349 37,832 
Other rubber manufactures 312,363 404,681 
Total eee 14,671,052 


In Table II comparison is made of the consumption of crude and 
reclaimed rubbers over quarterly periods from the third quarter of 
1924 and including the third quarter of 1925. In that space of 
time the consumption of reclaim practically doubled, increasing from 
15,231 tons in the third quarter of 1924 to 29,910 tons in the third 
quarter of 1925. Each quarter except one shows an increase in 
ratio of reclaim used to that of crude rubber beginning with 20 
per cent in the third quarter of 1924 and reaching 32.8 per cent in 
the third quarter of 1925. In other words a pound of reclaim is 
now used to every three pounds of crude rubber where a year ago 
one of reclaim was used to five of crude. There is, doubtless, 
a strong tendency to continue the increase in this ratio. 
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Fiber Containers for Rubber Goods 


The Fiber Container Industry—Corrugated and Solid Fiber Containers Defined—Standardization by 
Application of Drum Test to Shipping Problems—Packing and Sealing Fiber Containers—Gluing 
and Sealing Machines—Economies of Fiber Cases 


HE fiber container industry has grown rapidly from small 
"Ty Seahielten to its present magnitude. There are today some 

167 factories in this country making corrugated and fiber 
boxes. Their combined capital is probably in the neighborhood 
of $68,000,000, with an annual production valued at about 
$145,000,000. It has been estimated that $12,000,009,000 worth of 
goods moved in fiber containers last year. The industry 1s still 
growing at an accelerated rate, with the demand in excess of the 
supply. 

Most of these factories merely fabricate the boxes and built-up 
boards, although many of the larger plants have their own mills 
and box factories, forming a self-contained unit of considerable 
size. One of these, for instance, which is capitalized at $2,500,000 
ships 300 tons of finished product per day and has a sales turn- 
over amounting to seven million dollars a year. The annual ton- 
nage of the entire industry is over 4C0,000, having increased about 
150 per cent since 1914. 

Former Secretary Alexander, of the Department of Commerce, in 
a report on the waste paper situation, mentions that over 2,000,000 
tons of ordinary waste paper are used for making boxes and ship 
ping containers alone, which use conserves 1,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber for other uses. To replace the fiber shipping containers nov, 
annually used would require 500,000,000 feet of lumber. Thus it 
is evident how great a factor the fiber container is in forest con- 


servation. 

















Fig. 1. Regular Slotted Corrugated Fiber Carton 


Manufacturers of rubber goods in common with those producing 
wares in many other lines are ascertaining by experience the eco- 
nomic and other advantages offered by both corrugated and solid 
fiber shipping containers... For casing goods packed singly or by 
groups in cartons,. fiber containers are particularly adaptable and 
satisfactory for carrying weights not exceeding 90 pounds. 

The use of fiber containers properly designed for the goods 
affords the manufacturer full relief, from the loss and damage in 


transit due to rough handling, and to entrance of loose dirt or 
dust finding its way in through splits or joints in the container 
walls. These losses finally received from manufacturers, shippers 
and box makers the attention they merited with the result that 


economical and safe carriage for goods is now provided by the 

















Fig. 2. Regular Slotted Solid Fiber Carton 


development of corrugated and solid fiber containers and methods 
for sealing and handling them. 

Wooden shipping cases and crates, however, still remain the 
best means available for protecting in shipment goods weighing 
over 90 pounds. In fact the wooden barrel is the best form of 
shipping container known and therefore to secure its advantages 
without its shortcomings fiber barrels are now made with wood 
heads. They are well adapted for dry, light gravity materials and 
are being used as containers for shipment of rubber accelerators. 


Fiber Containers Defined 


A fiber shipping container is a tough, efficient and economical 
outer package built to withstand the wear and tear of freight, ex- 
press and parcel post shipment. It is used for shipping all man- 
ner of commodities up to a weight limit of 90 pounds. There are 
two types of these boxes, both equally popular, the laminated wall 
wr “solid” fiber box and the “doub!e faced corrugated box.” These 


types are shown in Figures 1 and 2. The form in _ both 
cases is the same and is known as the regular slotted carton. Of 
all fiber boxes used 96 per cent, whether solid fiber or corrugated, 
are of this type. The principal materials used in the manufactimwe 
of fiber boxes are wood pulp, waste paper, straw (for the corru- 
gated sheets), silicate of -seda as adhesive for assembly of the 
solid fiber plies, and the double-faced corrugated components. Tape 
and wire staples are used for joining the fourth corner of ‘corru- 
gated and solid fiber containers respectively. 
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Standardization and Tests twice in one minute, the six drops of each turn being autematically 
The Container Clu na sation of corrugated box manufac ounted by contact of the star wheel on the axis of the drum, with 
ontal 10, an association OI corrug: 1 xX anute e 
turers has established at the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Penn he lever of a counter. 
sylvania, a! fellowship for the standardization and impr » of Shi : 
ylvania, a p ndardization and improve Study of Shipping Problems 
ment of the var manutacturing steps, raw materials and testing 
methods for fiber tainers used in this countr Much attentiot Che drum test is relied upon to develop the practical protection 
has been devoted tot evelopment of physical test methods ifforded to goods boxed in any type of container. The results are 


D 1 strikingly convincing in the comparisons afforded. If, for ex- 
rum =ste 4 . . 
ester ample, a manufacturer of rubber goods desires to acquaint him 


Chief, pe: nong testing machines is the drum box tester self with the merits and economy of fiber containers in the ship- 
shown at A e 3 he drum is of hexagon cross section, ment of any or all of his products, he finds any manufacturer of 
heavily built w ls to permit observation of the test and iber cases in position to study his boxing problem. 

















Fig. 3. (A) Drum Box Tester, (B) Drum Test of 25-Pound Can Boxed in Wood, Solid Fiber and Corru- 
gated Fiber, (C) Drum Test of Rubber Footwear Fiber and Wood Containers, (D) Insulated Wire Case, (E) 


Hand Gluing and Sealing Machine, (F) Automatic Gluing Machine 
with open angles to facilitate cleaning the interior. Inside the The usual method is first to make a drum test of the regular 
drum are arranged “hazards” or baffles attached at alternate ends package in wood to ascertain how many drops the loaded box will 
of each face of the drum. The baffles compel the loaded box under stand before the nails pull or the wood Case splits. The same 
test to drop on each side and corner, resulting in an excellent goods are then repacked in a fiber container and the test repeated 
duplization of the treatment to which a box may be subjected in _ until the retainer gives way. The relative efficiency of wooden and 


actual service In the performance of a test the drum revolves fiber containers is shown by the drops each withstands in the test. 
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\ striking comparison of the efficiency of wood, solid fiber and 
corrugated fiber containers, each holding a single 25 pound can, is 
shown in illustration B, Figure 3. The wood cases opened up by 
failure of the nails in from 85 te 151 drops. The solid fiber failed 
in from 96 to 159 drops showing it to be as good as the wood. 
The corrugated fiber box showed the remarkable :ndurance of 422 
and 494 drops. 


Rubber Footwear Packaging 


Rubber shoes are put up one pair in a paper carton varying 
numbers of which are packed in a wooden case. $uch a case of 
shoes is marked 1 in illustration C, Figure 3. This was split in a 
drum test. Resting upon Case 1 is another of cartoned rubber 
shoes in a solid fiber container marked 18, which withstood a much 
better drum test. Other cases of rubber shoes are shown in the 
same figure, unsealed and awaiting test. 

4 further example of the ability of the fiber case to withstand 
the drum test is shown in D, Figure 3, which represents a package 
of rubber insulated wire. 

Tests of the kind indicated above are so convincing and the 
economies of fiber cases so readily demonstrable that many of the 
larger American and English manufacturers have adopted the use 
of fiber cases as shipping containers for their products. Some of 
the lines of rubber goods thus packed include rubber footwear, 
inner tubes, automobile accessories, heels, water bottles, fountain 
syringes, fruit jar rings, insulated wire, garden hose, golf balls, 
tennis balls, toys and hard rubber goods. 


Packing and Sealing Fiber Containers 


Fiber containers are delivered by the manufacturer in flat form 
slotted and scored ready for setting up in box form. This work is 
done by hand as is also the filling of the fiber container with the 
unit cartons holding the goods. 

The problem of sealing the outer containers has been solved 
most effectually by the use of special machinery designed for hand 
or automatic operation. A fiber case to be properly sealed re- 
quires an even, yielding pressure over the entire glued area. 

A sealing machine for hand operation is pictured in Figure 3 at 
E. The machine is portable and can be set in any location in the 
packing department convenient to the work. It is electrically 
driven by current from a lamp socket. The cases to be sealed are 
brought to the roller bed or front end of the machine by hand 
truck or conveyor system. Both top and bottom flaps are un- 
sealed. The bottom flaps are merely folded to place and rest on 
the roller bed. When the case arrives at the machine, the operator 
applies adhesive with a brush, first to the upper surface of the 
inner flaps then, rolling the case the other side up, to the inner 
flaps of the opposite side. The glued case is then pushed into the 
machine. This act causes a switch to function starting the motor 
which continues to run until the case is entirely under the influence 
of the top pressure unit. It then stops until the entrance of the 
next case starts it as at first. A sealed case thus leaves the ma- 
chine as an unsealed one enters. 

Sealing pressure is applied to the cases as they pass through 
the machine between upper and lower belt conveyors. The pres- 
sure is adjustable and is applied by a series of spring rollers acting 
on the lower run of the upper conveyor. By this means any 
irregularities of the contents under the top flaps of the container 
are compensated and perfect contact of the glued surfaces secured. 
The saving effected is due to the fact that sealing of top and bot- 
tom is done at the same time, avoiding separate operations other- 


wise necessary. An operator with the hand machine can seal 300 
boxes an hour. 


Automatic Sealing 


Where sealing of continuous packing is necessary the sealing 
machine just described is fed with containers with flaps of top 
and bottom glued by the machine shown in F Figure 3. 


When an automatic gluing machine is used the packed con- 
tainers are brought to the front end of the machine in a continuous 
stream by belting or roller bed conveyor.. From the end of the 
conveyor they are automatically timed into the machine so that 
only one case at a time can enter. As the case enters the outer 
flaps both top and bottom are spread and receive their glue auto- 
matically. Meanwhile a steel platen of proper width supports the 
contents together with the lower inner flaps of the case. After 
the adhesive is applied the flaps are immediately folded into their 
closed position and the container rides forward and is pushed 
into the sealing machine referred to above. The combination of 
automatic gluing and sealing machines increases sealing capacity 
by 400 per cent over that of the hand-glued and fed machine. 


Gummed Paper Sealing 


In many packing rooms where individual cartons are sealed or 
where the number of fiber containers is too small to require a 
machine for the work, effective sealing can be done by means of 
strong gummed paper strips or tape. Such paper comes in stand- 
ard size rolls, 12 inches in diameter, in various widths to be used 
in a dispensing machine. By pressure of the finger of the operator 
such a machine cuts, moistens and delivers the tape ready for use. 

Fiber containers may be securely sealed by applying gummed 
paper over the joints, exceeding in strength all railroad require- 
ments. 

Economies of Containers 

Not only does the use of fiber containers aid materially in forest 
conservation by requiring only 10 to 15 per cent of new wood pulp, 
but fiber packages can be definitely standardized in quality, size 
and weight, insuring the advantages of uniformity. 

Many concrete instances of economy might be cited from actual 
practice due to savings in freight, by lessened weight and bulk 
of fiber containers over wood. Savings in weight amount to 20 
per cent and in cargo space 8 per cent. These make possible 
enormous savings in freight to say nothing of the elimination of 
losses by goods damaged in transit. 


Increasing Package Sales 


The redesign of packages for goods in fiber containers has proved 
a source of economy and profit in many lines where package 
sales are concerned. A manufacturer whose shipping unit was 
10,000 feet of insulated wire weighing 146 pounds recently changed 
this unit to 5,000 feet coils weighing 73 pounds. This permits the 
use of a fiber case as shown in D, Figure 3, with marked economy 
and sales advantage. 


Examples of Rubber Goods Packing 


Rubber heels are packed in individual pair cartons, 1 gross pair 
in a fiber container. Several sizes of containers are used, mostly 
1914 by 14% by 634 inches. Shipping weights vary from #0 to 60 
pounds. Jar rings are packed 12 in a carton, 24 cartons in a con- 
tainer. Inner tubes are packed as individuals in cartons, 12 to a 
container. Fiber containers of 6 different sizes are required to 
accommodate the range of tube sizes. 





MANGIN WHITE 

White Seal Mangin White is a special quality lithopone de- 
signed for rubber makers’ use. It is highly resistant to darken- 
ing by light and exceptionally strong in pigment effect for pro- 
ducing pure white rubber goods, and is notable as well for its 
remarkably uniform quality. These important characteristics of 
whiteness and unvarying quality result from the long experience 
back of its manufacture for the rubber trade. 


AN AUTOMOBILE TIRE UNDER THE TRADE NAME “PALLAS” IS BEING 
produced and marketed by R. & E. Huber A. G. of Pfaeffikon, 
Canton of Zurich, Switzerland. 
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Rubber Planting Possibilities in the Amazon Valley 


What the Government Investigation Disclosed 


HE rubber industry of the Amazon Valley, the home of the 
Hevea isiliensts rubber tree, still is, as it always has been, 
dependent 


{ lent on the gathering of wild rubber. This well-known 


fact is again pointed out in the government's recent crude rubber 
report which discusses in great detail the present status and 
possibilitie t wild rubber industry in the Amazon Valley. 


Existing Planted Areas 


Little governmental assistance or encouragement has been given 








in the matter of planting Hevea by the development of experiment 
station It wa rough the Club da Seringuecira formed some 
years ag M | much of the planting was started, but 
the loy er and the resultant depression caused the 
bt Da 
Small pa lanted Hevea are found in many places in 
the Amaz \ Chese from a few trees up to as many 
as 20,000, 1 latter being the largest single area For the 
most pa i eith in unsuitable soil 
t ( t t and had 1 care alte pl 
g.. It ) le to ¢ nh Size ate of gt 
with east I t tree een wi nder 
ful cult I slower grow might be 
duc é ch as the long, dry summer season otf 
six m etimes three months without rai 1 
tort te 1 having unsuitable soil lack I nowl 
edg f I ting methods: lack of proper upkeep after 
planting All tl pplies not ly t he plantings in Brazil 
but those of I nd Pe 
Topography 
The | ( t tion physical. conditions as topog 
aphy il and climate exists many localities in the Amazon 
Valley an ve irae nd contiguous area of « ntry These 
ifcas a4 regi isily accessible ind in regions 
acking adequate transportation tacilities And must be re 
membere " insportat still is as it always has been the 
chiet ¢ t 1b! situatior in South America 
Ucean-g2 esseis Cal ascend he \mazon avove Iquitos, 
Peru, and e Tapaj Madeira, and Purus for considerabk 
distance: m_ the nections with the master stream In the 
delta of the An the land is low and. large areas are subject 
to inundatior The same is true of some of the tributaries, but 
larther p t g tally irrowing valleys f these rivers there 
ire high level r g plains 300 to 600 feet above sea level 
Such reg as the Acre Territory in Brazil and neighboring 
ireas in B are licapped not only by their great distance 
trom a cean shipping ut also by the decreased naviga 
ility ot the ‘ during dry season 
Choice of Lands 
The only land suitable for rubber planting the Amazon 
Valley is virgin forest, except some 8,000 acres near ipatara, 
in the Acre Territory, and possibly other smaller tracts else 
wher« The large eas of original grasslands (campos) in the 
Amazon Basin art iitable for rubber planting because of soil 
conditions [he best lands are the forested uplands in close 
proximity to navigable rivers. This is the original home of the 
Abstract wbber Production in the Amazon Valley Trade 
Pror Se N William L. Schurz, commercial attaché, O. D. 
Hargis. sve gent the Department of Commerce, ( *. Marbut, chief 
f the Bure S C. B. Manifold, soil surveyor of the Department 
Agr ¢ 


Hevea where the tree attains its greatest size and most perfect 
development, yields the finest quality of rubber and the largest 
quantity per tree, size being considered. The general rule can 
followed that the heavier the jungle the better will be the 


soil for rubber planting, unless the land be too hilly or rocky 


be 


Soils 
Hevea needs a deep, friable, well-drained soil, or at least one 
in which the ground water level lies for a considerable part 
of the year at a depth of several feet. The soils of the Amazon 
Valley may be divided generally into two classes, namely, the 


alluvial or flood plain soils formed by the deposits made by rivers, 
and the soils of the uplands. In most of the area especially 
suitable for rubber planting, from the transportation standpoint, 
the soils will 


allow roots 


are silts and clays of a texture that hold moisture 


and a deep penetration of the tree On the upland 


loam soil drainage and soil conservation would not be so 


Middle East. 
the finest 


great 
( »f the 


are 


those 

und 
predominantly deep, heavy loams, silt loams, clay loams, 
fine 
absent, 


a problem in the In 


as 


upland regions where Heveas are f the soils 


and very 
thin 
yellowish-red horizon chiefly of 


sandy loams, with a yellow horizon that is or entirely 


ind the red or friable 


clay, and never compact or hard. 


Climate and Rainfall 


Generally speaking the climate of the Amazon Valley is very 
iniform and relatively pleasant and healthful for a tropical coun- 


try. Temperature conditions are similar to those of the Middle 
East, with some advantages. Mean annual temperatures are as 
follows Para, 784 F Manads, 80.9; Iquitos, 72.5; mean 
maximum daytime temperatures Para, 87.4; Manads, 89.6; 
Iquitos, 74.9; mean minimum night temperatures: Para, 71.8; 
Manads, 74.8; Iquitos, 70.0. The highest absolute maximum tem- 
perature recorded at these cities in recent years was 101.5 at 


High tem- 
peratures are somewhat compensated for by good air movement. 


Manads, and the absolute minimum, 62.6 at Iquitos. 


[he total yearly amount of rainfall, in general, is less in the 
\mazon the best of the 
Middle East, and it is not so well distributed, the rainy and dry 


Basin than in rubber growing areas 


seasons being more accentuated. However, in the western end of 
and of the Amazon, the total rainfall compares 
favorably with that of the Middle East. Total rainfall at Manads 


averages 65.1 inches with 183 wet days; 


the basin south 
at Iquitos, 93.2 inches, 
the number of wet days not being recorded; at Para, 97.8 inches 
with 





wet days. 

In that part of the Amazon Valley lying in Brazil the seasons 
are reversed on either side of the river; the rainy months on the 
south side are the dry months on the north, and vice versa. On 
the south side the rains ordinarily may be considered to begin 
about November and continue through April. The months of 
May to November are the dry months, though usually some rain 
will fall. however, that at Manads the wettest 
months to May inclusive; at Para from 
January to June; at Iquitos the distribution is more even, De- 


cember and March to June being the wettest months. 


Records show, 


are from December 


Sources of Seed 


All seed for planting in the Middle East is derived from the 
descendants of the original trees grown from seed brought years 
ago from the Amazon Valley. In the Amazon Basin, however, 
it is always possible to obtain fresh seeds for large new plantings 


and buds for grafting from known high-yielding trees crly. By 
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careful selection and cultivation with selective thinning out based 
on individual yields as the trees age, it should be possible to 
greatly increase the yield over that obtained when planting with 
unselected seeds. While no existing plantations can be compared 
in growth with those in the Middle East, there appears to be no 
reason why properly conducted plantations should not give even 
better results in South America. 


Diseases and Pests 


Outside the possible danger to be anticipated from the South 


American leaf blight, and the inroads of sauba ants, there 1s 


nothing to indicate that any more trouble might be experienced in 
the Amazon Valley than in Malaya and Sumatra. It is not known 


what damage might be expected from root diseases originating in 


large developments a sufficient labor supply would be a difficult 
matter on the upper rivers of Brazil and in Bolivia and Peru. 
In such localities the importation of outside labor would be neces- 
sary, the same as in most sections of the Middle East 

By 
mobilizing the present unemployed and floating population of the 
towns and cities it should not be difficult to secure some 30,000 
ood laborers, sufficient to open, plant and care for at least 150,000 
The most available recruiting grounds ior addi- 


In the lower Amazon country the problem is not so acute. 


acres of rubber. 
tional labor are in the northeastern states of Brazil, such as 
Ceara and Maranhao. Immigrants from Ceara are the best laborers. 
Labor is most plentiful in the state of Para, especially in those 
and the lower reaches of its 


districts that border the Amazon 
most of the state of Ama- 


tributaries; it is relatively scarce in 
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Distribution of Hevea brasiliensis and Hevea benthamiana in the Amazon Valley 


stumps and roots left in the ground. Although wood-destroying 


fungi are present, there is no record of planted rubber trees having 
been destroyed by this agency in the Amazon Valley. 

The South American leaf blight (Dothidella ulei) exists in 
3asin, but its 


sporadic cases over a large area in the Amazon 
It is most 


effects on native forest trees are not very pronounced. 
frequently observed on planted trees which stand close together. 


Labor and Wages 


The Amazon Valley is not favorably situated in respect to a 
Although this territory embraces some 2,250,000 


labor supply. 
or about three-fourths the area of the United States, 


square miles, 


exclusive of Alaska, the population is estimated at 1,500,000, or 
considerably less than one inhabitant to the square mile. 


For 


zonas and in the Acre Territory, and very scarce in Matto 


Grosso. There is little surplus labor available in Bolivia, the 
situation in this respect being much better in Peru. 

The basic wage in the Amazon Valley depends on locality. 
Peru it may be taken as equivalent to 62 cents U. S. per day; 
in Bolivia 45.4 cents U. S. per day; in Brazil, 25.75 to 42.2 
cents U. S. per day. These amounts often include food as part 
This compares with an average of 35 cents U. S. for In- 


In 


payment. 
dian, Javanese and Chinese labor in the Middle East, which in- 
cludes housing, sanitation, recruiting charges, etc., in the case of 


Indian and Javanese labor. 
Health and Sanitation 


Generally speaking there is probably no more healthful tropi- 
cal region in the world than the Amazon Valley; if anything it 
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have a bad reputation for malignant fevers. On the 


suitable for rubber plantations 


ire free f1 ire comparatively healthful. Any area 
can be mad ulthtul by the ume method of drainage and 
sanitation emf the Middle East After a preliminary 
treatment for vorm, and, if necessary, malaria, the native 
working poy vill require more medical supervision 
attention thar the Chine in the Middle East 
Capital Costs 

rhe capit { bringing European owned rubber planta 
tions into bearing the Middle East range from $60 to $500 per 
acre, with an average around $250. Opening costs of rubber 
planted on forest ls with clean clearing, full equipment of 
buildings, roa etc., will average $300 per acre. When grass or 


second-growth lands are opened the cost is less 

in the Mid ist the direct labor cost of bringing an acre 
into bearing 4) per cent of the total cost. In South America 
this proj d be much higher. If taken at 50 per cent of 
the total cost ipproximately as follows per acre 
Bolivia, clean clea |, $359.96; rough cleared, $258.16; Peru, clea: 
cleared, $491.24 cleared, $352.30 Brazil, clean cleared, 
$203.94 to $326.30 a ding to rate of wages; rough cleared, 
$146.20 t $234.02 I above re es tf course, would vary with 
the current excl ge rate 

Factors Affecting Opening Costs 

he cost I pen a rubber plantati depends on several 
things, chiefly the following 

Local conditior (1) Labor supply; (2 Accessibility of land 
to water transp (3) Cost of land. 

Nature of land (1) Topograpl lat, swampy, undulating, 


hilly, ete.; ( 








2 Nature f vegetat irgin jungle second 

growth 

Opening method adopted Simple felling, burning and 
planting or “clean clearing’; (2) Present system of clearing and 
planting in Amazon Valley 

Buildings l Permanent, semipermanent, or temporary 

Food supplies f la ers: (1) Secured from outside sources 
(2) Produced on the propert 

Management 1) Unforeseen contingencies during opening 
(2) Favorable or unfavorable health conditions during opening 

Permanent buildings, such as warehouses, offices, and bungalows 
for managers and a tants will cost approximately the same as 
in the Middle East when exchange rates are considered. In the 
matte t he ] there would e a great difference The 
native of north I iccustomed very little in the w 
oI @ od $1! 

As garas ] 5 f telling ar clear g ind I 
ing, it is l ipared with similar k man 
places Thi t average Ama jungle alt 
generally havit l undergrowth, is only one-half to tw 
is hea Ma Sumatr The cost of 
fell I ] land planting va mewhat 
in di r ( In Bol 1 tl cost 
is $6.13 $10.00 | S. m 1 m $11 to $12: 
Br ] m $6.70 $9.37, exce] Madeir g where 
the « t i $12.50 >if All ~ 123 
Ta 





Gros \ t g P Ecua but 
little unalienated land is avi n the Act lerritor 1 
Bolivia, wher« iny land acquiré 1 would pr bably have t be 


purchased from private ow 


In Be 


livia a maximum of 20,000 hectares of land may be 


pur 


hased at 1 / 





chased a oliviano per hectare, a special act of Congress being 
equired for grants in excess of that amount. 
In Peru public lands in unlimited amounts may be acquire: 
purchase at a price of 1 sol per hectare or may be leased up 
to 50,000 hectares. The National Congress may make extraor 


dinary grants of public lands, fixing a nominal price. 

In Brazil lands are either sold or leased, and in some eases pr: 
The be 
s commonly fixed by law. In Amazonas a person or com 
up to 10,000 hectares of State land (at 
S. per hectare at present exchange). Larger grants of 


be le special action of the State 


vision is made for gratuitous grants area which may 


lay acquire 5 t 


6 cents | 
indefinite extent by 


may mat 


Congress 
State lands with no specified limit as to quantity may be pur 
Matto and 


graduated according to the location of the land. 


1 or leased in Grosso. Prices of land lease 


h 
cnase 


charges are 
In Para, State lands can be acquired by purchase, lease or gratuitous 
In 


the size of the 
uu. & 


cession, special legislation being required for the last named. 
graduated according to 


cast I purchase, prices are 


area acquired, the minimum being fixed at about 20 cents 


per hectare. Provision is made for the perpetual lease of land 
f indefinite extent 

Land titles in many cases are conflicting in Brazil, and the 
legalization of titles will not be satisfactory until the Federal 
Government puts into effect the existing laws governing con- 
cessions and property rights. 

Land Taxes 

Taxes on land in the Amazon Basin are much lower at the 
present time than are rentals in the Middle East. In British 
Malaya the land rental per acre runs from $1 Straits ($0.54 
UL. S.) for the first year with a yearly increase up to a maximum 
of $4 Straits ($2.16 U. S.), subject to renewal every 30 years. 


In Sumatra the yearly rental is 50 guilder cents per hectare for 
the first year, up to 3 guilders in the sixth and following years 
($0.08 to $0.48 U. S 

In 


ccnts 


per acre). 


Bolivia, Brazil and Peru the tax (or rental) is only a few 


per acre—so low as to be almost negligible. Special con- 


cessions covering a long period could doubtless be obtained. 


Export Duties 


in Peru, which at none 
South 
where the tax is approximately 1 cent U 


le 


Export duties, except present imposes 


mn rubber, are higher in America than in British Malaya, 


S. per pound. Sumatra 
vies no duties on rubber shipments 
Bolivia the 


varies from 2 to 6 per cent when prices range from 25d to 48d 


In export duty is based on London prices, and 


and above. There is a proposal before the Bolivian Congress to 
change the scale to begin at 6d per pound with a tax of 4 per 
cent ad valorem, and to increase it to 12 per cent when the price 


is 46d and over. 








In Brazil the export duty is one of the principal sources of 
revenue. In most states it is 10 per cent for “fina” and “entre- 
fina,” with a higher percentage for “weak” and scrap. Besides 
this tax, however, there are municipal, professional, sanitary and 
ther taxes which run the total up to 18 per cent and above. 

Political Status 

Potential rubber plantation lands in the Amazon Basin are 
tuat thin the sovereign republics of Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuad Colombia and Venezuela. Of these, only Brazil is a 
ederated republic, with large powers vested in the component 
states \ h Para, Amazonas and Matto Grosso comprise the 
ctual rubber producing areas. The Acre Territory is directly 
subject to the Federal authority in Rio Janeiro. The Federal 
Government, as well as the three state governments, have ex- 


pressed an active interest in the investment of foreign capital in the 


ubber plantation industry. 
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Molding Rubber Bottles, Bags and Caps 


RDINARY hand made water bottles, fountain syringe bags 
O and bathing caps are cut from calendered sheet stock, seamed 
by hand and heater cured in soapstone Several disad- 
vantages are inherent in this method, among which may be men 
tioned, lack of uniformity of product incident to hand workmanship, 
absence of surface ornamentation, difficulty in securing brilliancy 
ef color, and liability to failure by leakage at the seams. 
Various systems of producing water bottles, bags and caps by 
the molding process have been developed to obviate the disad- 
vantages mentioned, securing maximum quality and economy of 
material at minimum cost 
The process followed for making molded water bottles, etc., 
is that of press curing them on a metal form or core in a two-part 
mold. The usual preliminary work is done with special care. 
The rubber is compounded with selected ingredients, the fineness 


the other side does not. Stock for each side of a bathing cap has 
the same pattern. 

Speed and cost of production necessitate cutting the stock by 
means of a die press known as the clicking machine. This is 
a quick acting light power press under foot control. The striking 
part of the machine is swung over the cutting block to deliver 
a sharp blow to the cutting die as it rests in place on a series of 
piles of stock, and swung back for readjustment of the die for the 
next cut. 

The cut stock requires but very little making-up preparatory to 
being cured into the seamless article. In the case of water bot- 
tles and fountain bags the appropriate metal fittings are enclosed 
in place between the flap extensions of the side pieces of the 
irticle, leaving the side edges unattached. 


The molds for hollow goods formed over a core consist of two 








Courtesy The Rubber Products ( 


(A) Moldi 











ng Water Bottles. Ete. (B) Removing Water Bottle from Core. (C) Removing Syringe Bag from 


Core. (D) Finishing and Packing Molded Water Bottles 


of which is protected by bolting all ingredients to eliminate gri 
and foreign matter. The colors used are those that will success 
fully withstand heat and the action of sulphur without change. 
One requisite for successfully molding the goods is that the 
stock be run to exact gages. This condition can only be met by 
running the stock on a heavy sheet calender. The goods are made 
entirely of die-cut sheet rubber stock without cloth of any kind 


in their construction. The material is cut with great rapidity and 
exactness from the rubber sheet by means of cutting dies. 

In the case of water bottles the side pieces are shaped to pri 
vide the stock needed to form the hanging up tab at one end, and 
that required to embed the stopper fitting and form the funnel 
| 


expansion for filling the bottle In the case of fountain bags the 


piece for one side carries an extension for the tab while that for 


parts which encase the core and rigidly support it at on end so 
1e space between the core and the mold will insure a wall 
f delinite gage or thickness 

Both cavity and core are highly polished to impart a perfect 
surface both inside and outside of the article. Engravings as fine 
and elaborate as desired are made in the molds, the impressions 
f which on the rubber produce ornamentation much more satis- 
factory than that by any other method 

The prepared stock received by the pressman is ready tor mold 
ing without further make-up. His work consists essentially in 
slipping the parts, with their attached fittings, onto the appro 
priate core, next closing and pushing the mold between the press 
platens for seaming and curing the article. In the case of bath- 
ing caps no preparatory make-up is needed; the pressman has only 
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to spread one le piece in the mold cavity under the core and a Rubber Trade Inquiries 
second piece over it bef putting on the top half of the mold 

Picture \ in the group illustration shows the press curing and The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
molding operation in progress. Following the brief cure under theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 


accelerated conditions the molds are opened and the goods stripped 








from the core in work, as acone m water ittles, tountal 
bags and bathing caps shown in pictures B and ( In all 
mstances the re bearing the ured irticle is suspended tron i 
hook on a heavy trame, thus allowing the pressman tree us¢ 
both hands to reverse the urticle from the core | 
ea D the i 1g r st pre 
tt t ré and fT 1 1s ft nser I the 
| Tt vat yottl er ed thr gl tive ke VeT edge ot tne 
| le T he ‘ ‘ ed subsequently y vu 
ca tior I t port perfect d seamless as any 
othe 

| 1) pic partment where the 1 Ided a Is 

‘ lr | mga the ser 
t y | I eT 1 n d I king 

Molded _ bot 1 caps embody s nportant 
vantage ed uy d Brietly these practica 
points a t gnifies superior qual 
it tT mater v sec ely 1 Ided in place and 
re 1 ea ‘ 3 ‘ side finish is superior t 
that b ‘ 1 part ir the ornamentation 1s more 
effective ‘ ‘ 4 e g ls re most elastic and 
durable it ervice 1 { their quality and se miess construc 
tion; (5) t molding on a core insures a uniform 
produ \ molded reinforcement where 
needed 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 

iddress and information concerning the inquiries listed belou 
will be supplied to our readers through the Foreign Trade Bureau 
of The India Rubber W orld, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
The Editor is there- 
have those interested communicate with him. 


may be furnished by those who read them. 
fore glad to 








N f R Ine 
( 6 f ring chemistry 
8 S ly she tried 1 compounded rubber. 
Ma s t edge rubber patches. 
68 Rul t 
687 Maker f 1 hine to cut rubber thread for elastics. 
f { € i urers 
Self g prime oof pr tic tire 
© Trimmine r hine for het water bottles a1 molded diving caps. 
lolde hhe 
vl itting machines for hard rubber. 
MI Gun e” 
644 S < 7. 5 he ater bottles 
Dry | g 
M € I g gie t ists 
7 Ma ft I 
Cell e ers 
Ss e s l f c 
S eade 
R r ve € r me 
M < € fe golf balls 
N f fac ers of D tho-coly]-thioure 
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( lrier " g knives 


Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
are now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
The pub- 


lications which give details of the rubber industry in some one 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 














country are marked with an asteris 
Nua R Srectar Circular 
e Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.’ 
"10 September Imports of Tires 
*10 “September Imports of G« alls.” 
I “Tire Exporters’ Weekly Letter 
1021 ( e Rubber Reexports From United States, September.” 
Dealers’ Stocks of itomobile Tires, October 1925.” 
fire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 
1 “Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter 
‘British Exports of Automobile Casings Durit September and 
First Nine Menths of 1925.” 
"1 ‘Rubber Footwear Exports from United Kingdom During September 
1d First Nine Months of 1925.” 
f French Rubber Footwear Exports During First Niné Months of 


ECUADOR’S EXPORTS OF RUBBER 


‘s exports of all commodities increased in value during 


the United States continuing to be the chief market, and 


taking 25 per cent of the total exports in weight and over 35 per 


cent in value. Ecuador's shipments of crude rubber to all countries 


totaled during 1924, 524,235 gold sucres, the value of the gold 
sucre being $0.4867 
AMERICAN EXPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER OF PNEUMATIC CASINGS FOR 


ind solid tires for automobiles and motor 
$2,802,089, 


inner tubes, 
trucks rea otal 


$1,301,842, the corresponding value for September, 1924. 


ched a t value of as compared with 


Exports 


of these goods for the nine months ended September, 1925, had 
a value of $19,658,294, as against $14,808,900, the value for the 
nine months period of the year previous 

W. B. Wrecanp Has Jornep Binney & Situ Co., 41 FE. 42np 
treet, New York, N. Y., and will be associated with D. F. Cranor 


Mr 
no introduction to the trade, as he has been an outstanding figure 


in the research and development department. Wiegand needs 
in rubber compounding for a number of years, and is recognized 
as a leading rubber physicist. He will make his headquarters 
at the company’s main office, but his work in connection with 
this department may necessitate part of his time abroad. 
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Tire Factory Manufacturing Costs—V' 


Production Centers—Factory Overhead Distribution—Machine Hour Rates 


By Joseph J. Dawson 


HE tire factory lends itself readily to division into produc- 
T tion centers rather than departments. The general idea is 

to divide it into about five departments: namely, mill, tire 
building, vulcanizing, tube, and airbag, each having a foreman or 
superintendent. This segregation is fairly satisfactory but its 
fault lies in the fact that there is insufficient means of checking 
the foreman. His department may be efficient in comparison with 
the same or similar departments but it would be infinitely more 
efficient were the proper control exercised. When the control 
is too broad and the supervision too scant, it is a case of con- 
sulting the foreman for advice concerning the existing evils in 
his department, rather than pointing them out to him. 


Production Centers 

The remedy for correcting these conditions is to divide the entire 
factory into small units, wherein an operation or several opera- 
tions of the same or similar types can be individually studied. 
These small units are termed production centers. This classifica- 
tion not only produces maximum results from an operation cost 
standpoint and for calculation of inventories, but it also in- 
directly aids the foreman in accomplishing closer supervision by 
showing up in their proper relation to the production, actual and 
ofttimes unbelievable expenses, that are the direct cause of most 
of the ultracostly operations. 

The use of production centers is more vital to the small factory 
than to the larger one, for in the latter the natural departmental 
divisions follow operation lines, while in the former there is not 


_sufficient work to warrant a great number of departments with 


the necessary supervision. Following the methods employed by 
the larger operator is not desirable for the small producer. How- 
ever, in this particular instance, the small manufacturer can suc- 
cessfully emulate in a small way the general idea used by his 
larger competitors. 

To successfully operate a cost or production system it is first 
necessary to become thoroughly acquainted with the factory opera- 
tions and general conditions. Thus it is possible to classify oper- 
ations and to decide at what points in the manufacturing pro- 
cedure, unit cost, work in process inventories, and production 
statistics are to be desired The tire factory readily divides 
itself into fifteen separate and distinct operating units, each con 
tributing some component part to the final assembly. These fif 
teen production centers and the departments with which they 
will usually associate themselves are as follows 

Mitt Room: (1) Washing; (2) Drying: (3) Compounding; 
(4) Milling: (5) Calendering: (6) Treads (tubing machines) ; 
(7) Beads 

Tire Buttptnc Room: (8) Cutting; (9) Assembling; (10) Tire 
Suilding; (12) Inspecting and Wrapping. 

VutcanizInG Rooms: (11) Vulcanizing. 

Tuse Room: (13) Tubes; (14) Air Bags; (15) Flaps 

Having decided upon the grouping of operations, and the divi- 
sion of the factory into producing units, the next step is to in- 
ventory each production center and lay it out as if it were a 
complete department in itself. If a plan of the factory floor is 
available the floor space occupied by each unit can be charted 
and the area calculated. Information regarding the machinery, 
horse power of electric motors, steam and water consumption, 


2 Continued from The India Rubber World, July 1, 1924, 653-654. 


number of people employed, and heights of the ceilings on the 
different floors of the building should be listed and segregated 
under the respective center to which it applies. 

\ll of the above data should be compiled for all non-productive 
departments such as receiving, maintenance, shipping, warehouses, 
etc. These departments must bear a share of many of the ex- 
penses, and unless care is exercised, the resulting records will be 
practically worthless. If the foregoing work is properly executed 
the result will be the maximum of dependable distribution with 
the minimum amount of effort. 


Factory Overhead Distribution 

The average factory has the following general items of factory 
overhead: Rent, Steam, Power, Depreciation of Plant, Deprecia- 
tion of Machinery, Repairs and Maintenance, Superintendence, 
Operating Expense, and Plant Expense. Every department or 
production center has its corresponding payroll accounts. The 
distribution and analysis of the payroll was previously explained 
and stress was laid on the accuracy and care with which the work 
should be done. The production centers should be isolated and 
this isolation maintained by using individual analysis sheets for 
each center. The items of expense such as indirect labor, super- 
vision, clerking, inspection, service, etc., were thoroughly explained 
and the importance of retaining distinct dividing lines and de- 
partmental proofs was advised. If this work was properly carried 
out the handling of the indirect labor expense will be relatively 
easy, simply being a case of posting the figures from the payroll 
analysis to the accounts of the respective production centers. 

If the classification of the production centers is properly carried 
out and all of the necessary data and statistics collected, it will 
be easy to properly distribute all of the other factory expense 
items along the lines recommended in the following paragraphs. 

RENT is an item which is the subject of much discussion as 
the average factory is owned by the corporation conducting the 
business. Nevertheless, rent would have to be paid by the cor- 
poration were the building not so owned. This item varies to 
a great extent, dependent on the location of the business and 
prevailing prices of space in that locality. The common sense 
method of distributing such a charge is on the basis of area, or 
per square foot. 

STEAM has two uses in the rubber factory, one for production 
purposes in heating rolls of mills, calenders, drying machines, etc., 
also for curing purposes; and the other for heating. The former 
is by far the greater expense and if possible meters should be 
placed on the lines feeding production operations. | iowever, 
the summer figures, when no steam is used for heating, can be 
used as a constant for charging production departments. Steam 
for heating purposes can be charged on a basis of area, that is 
per square foot, providing the ceilings of all of the floors are 
nearly the same height, but if there is a great variance in the 
height of the ceilings it should be charged on a cubic foot basis. 

Power is a rather difficult item to distribute with any degree 
of accuracy if the plant is operated by steam, and the only prac- 
tical method is to set a predetermined percentage of the total 
power cost for each production center. This percentage should 
be based on the departmental consumption according to the dic- 
tates of experience. If the factory is operated by electric power 
the distribution is a simple matter as the basis should be on the 
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horse power of motors driving e machinery located in each remembered that in order to attain any degree of despatch in 


centet closing the books at the end of an accounting period it is utterly 








PRI < ty n the s of area impossible to use current actual figures for overhead on the 
ne amie — - ous eing calculated on the invest machine hour method. The best condition that could ever exist 
" . ad the plant is to be would be t ase such figures on the expenditures of the previous 
: , , month Anyone who is tamiliar with manufacturing knows that 

1 + ; ew here are very few expenses that remain constant, and the 
ot = ¥ Bs ; res ene “ae ; ce the hole situation is that under this method 
of Pieces be sail ‘ ., , sitien aft 0 indie ans in a inting period showimg an extra heavy production would 
me tare aya a ati aah enjoy the distribution of expenses covering a much smaller pro- 
rani eg aaa itn et etek duction and vice versa. After carefully weighing both sides of 

REPAIRS M im = culated ee eer he case, there is no doubt that the production center idea is 
It must ' ; ; ; ; = he only true way of controlling the expense situation in tire 
reaiit ‘ I ‘ . ‘ 1 ; tiring 
a a ; ‘ icturing 
for suppl pe pe 
ting departn per we Cormans Se Me one Legal Decisions 
manner a that lor tie prod tor enters il le 
total of a Patents 


machine order repair n :, NES, Ji s. Mipctey AND Naytor. Court of Appeals of Dis- 
the t of t tot : trict of Columbia \ppeal from Patent Office. No. 1,718. 





Chis relat t i process tor vulcanizing pneumatic tires 
e us tf a hollow core so constructed as to permit the 
~ iY , ssage of | vater practically through its entire circumference. 
ed t ippellees were pr icing and using 
vhile February 6, 1919, was _ the 
lisclosure by the appellant rhe former 
( | iten ft mmissioner of Patents was therefore affirmed 
is awarded t the ippellees United 
. » ‘ ) fh Vol. 339, October 20. 1925, 
=)? 


WODYEAR | & Ruprer ( Court of Appeals ot 
x District ot Columbia Appeal from Patent Office No. 1,705. 





I 
I 
} Chese iten it his relates to the decision ot the Commission of Patents deny 
re ° 
storage exp pping, and packing ex] \ll ing registration of a trade-mark consisting of certain diamond- 
fs ’ etments ret t a similar ndit to that of the shaped projections As Section 5 of the Trade-Mark Act of 
ot t } 
1 te ld | ated in the me manner 1905 provides “that no mark shall be registered which consists 
t i I 
. merely in devices descriptive of the goods with which they are 
Machine Hour Rates used,” the former decision of the Commissioner of Patents was 
rl act ; 1. , firme: { s Patent Office, Official Gazette, Vol. 339, 
nere i x Z I 
t wn a ‘ ! ate October 27 764 
18 ] { ex V 
‘ now ¢ d ——— 
met! d It < i <1 LIC me : ' 
ah om segregating the operatiot r the Customs Appraisers 
‘ 
machines upot t ire performed ito any set groups No. 50327 Protest 79532—G of F. W. Woolworth (Los 


In reality the ilculatior as tained fron 5 metnod Angeles Rubber balls classified at 70 per cent ad valorem under 

automatically accom] the segregat paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 30 
[The value of machine is set and its depreciation 1s cal per cent under paragraph 1402. Opinion by Sullivan, G. A. In 

lated ; the power ! ry to operate it, the charges for the space uccordance with stipulation the rubber balls in question were held 

it occupic the iperintendence, maintenance charges, and all lutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402 on the authority 

other expense iter ured the san for the productiot f United States Stewart (12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 533; T. D. 
ntes xcept that use the unit is t machine After 417 34) Treasury Decisions, Volume 48, No. 18, page 52 

all of these expense iter rgeable to t individual machine No. 50393. Protests 30379—G and 96720—G, etc., of B. IIl- 


have been tabulat t tt perat e machine for ot felder & Co. (New York). Rubber balls classified as toys at 70 





hour : . ‘ ' per cent ad valorem er paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922, are 
quiring one hour me charged with t umount in additi laimed dutiable at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402. Opinions 
to the actual payr t of t man operating ¢ machine Sullivan, G. A. On the authority of United States v. Stewart 
die time or ti t machine not running or broker 12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 533; T. D. 40734) the rubber balls in ques- 
down revert i t il charge to tl nal protit and loss tion were held dutiable under paragraph 1402 as claimed 
statement. It will be ly seen that this method is practical; Treasury Decisions, Volume 48, No. 19, page 37 

subject to « s the é s 1 owing 

sae da Uineiias ; t is originally calculated an 


the unreliabilit f ts derived from such a basis DURING THE FIRST NINE MONTHS oF 1925 THE Unitep STATES 


Of course if the principle was correctly applied, and the human imported from the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and India, 531,- 


factor did not ent he calculation. the results derived fron 734,000 pounds of crude rubber, the estimated value being $212,- 
actt Ail . i t 
» 1 > 
h o methods would be exactly the same But it must be 296,000. 
the tw m 
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Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile Tires, October 1, 1925° 


De- 


ties, the 
partment of Com- 
merce has made its 
semi-annual 


»f stocks of 


third 


survey 
sutomobile tires and 
inner tubes held by 
dealers in the United 
Individual 


35,331 


States 
returns from 
dealers having auto- 
mobile casings on 
hand are used in this 
final compilation; of 
these 16,240 dealers 


‘ 
) 


reported stocks ot 


balloon casings tor 
20- 21- and 22-incl 
wheels The statis- 


October 1, 


tics for 


1925, compared with 


1924, are 


October 1, 


shown herewith. 


The average stocks 
f casings are only 
slightly greater now 
than they were a 


year ago, but stocks 
of, inner tubes are 
much heavier than 
in October, 1924. 


The 


dealers stocking bal- 


percentage of 


loon casings for 20-, 
21- and 22-inch 
wheels not as- 

1924, 
but in April, 1925, 
only 30 per cent of 
the dealers carried 
balloon tires as com- 
pared to 46 per cent 


was 
certained in 


‘Special circular No 
1024, Rubber Division, 
Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C 














DEALERS CLASSIFIED 


( sings 
Less than 1 
I m 10 ? 
26 to so 
51 to ) 
101 to 4 
201 to 300 
301 to 400 .. 
401 to 1,00( a 
Above 1,000 











































































ARKING a continuation of its program of compiling informa- in October, 1925. Balloon tires now constitute one-seventh of the 
tion about the domestic distribution of important commodi- total stocks reported as compared to one-fourteenth in April 1925 
Stocks of solid and 
cushion tires appear 
DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES to be almost normal. 
October 1, 1925 October 1, 1924 The existence of 
Dealers Average jlers Average larger stocks at this 
Report Pe port Fer . : } ; . 7 
ng Deal ing Dealet time in the hands of 
I s 2; ; 56.6 6,161 = 6. manufacturers should 
i sings 283.5 40 7.5 8305 6.3 : 
Int es ; 3.486.120 5,163 9.1 7,48 79.9 be considered in con- 
Ss cushior tires 53,060 2,122 25.0 1,449 se ee “+4 : ; 
nection with the in- 
*Including interchangeable balloons for October 1, 1924 creased stocks in the 
S tires only fe October 1, -+ f 
hands of dealers. 
DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES BY STATES, OCTOBER, 1, 1925 ), aa 
Total Tires Balloon Tires Inner c he ; ys 
- —~ ———_  — - - statistics prepared by 
No No.of Average No. of No. of N i No. of Ave e ‘ , . 
Dealers Tires No. Per Dealers Tires Dealers Tubes N the Rubber Associa- 
: Re it ! a Dealer Rep rting on H " 1 Repx tir g on Har Deale ion of America, Inc., 
Al ] & 82 1,2 1.8 represent seventy- 
Arkansas 47 18 ) 17 , ‘ 83.5 : 
; 16.377 > 347 ) 1 five per cent of the 
488 7 5 24 7 7 tire manufacturing 
e 7 3 25 76 8,446 1 ndustry 
I ; - 144 1 44.121 \ssuming these 
G 150 80 } 1 at stice -seinge 
id . , ; 135 182 > : A : at casings 
1] S 11 2 8 16,24 2 101.2 and inner tubes to 
ft 7 5 631 9,717 1,314 : a aa ' 
Ik 1.375 68.1 19 6 7 7 : 22 4 ve /D per cent com- 
~ ate 008 59°372 58.9 539 7 lete for the entire 
: I 
K 463 28,935 2.5 181 120.7 : 
I 7 110 1, 101.5 American tire in- 
Maine 6 i 2 +94 ng 
+ = & er: 1" 763 dustry and raising 
Massact ts ) 512 14 152.4 them to 100 per cent 
Michigan ..... 8 14, 134.1 e i ° 
Minnesota 5 6 81.5 manutacturers 
Mississipy 7 2 3 
~ oan 1. “* -* oy stocks on October 1, 
Montana + 2 84.7 1925, appear to be 
at ateeeesiliie 8 3 5,14 114.2 _ 
) 3 486 63 6.08 96.6 about 1,674,000 cas- 
1 116 1,408 236 61.9 ings < 685 
2 333 7107 ry 130.4 ing and 1,685,000 
( 64 1,184 176 81.2 inner tubes larger 
9 1,011 21,874 2,126 118.0 
0 192 2°939 513 1171 than on October 1, 
4 220 1,950 468 54.1 024. M: a — 
> asl wees) (2124 ey 1924. Manufacturers 
4 360 7,492 686 126.7 now hold about 
2.1 217 3,895 429 95.2 . 
35 1.320 22°361 3.074 R62 10,000 more solid 
land 8 4 7 153 10,67 80.2 and cushio ires 
So, Carolina....... 6 3 280 24,983 89.2 , aliens 
So. Dakota 9 451 32,688 72.5 than a year ago. 
Tennesse 5.4 468 40,870 87.3 . eileen ade 
— ; 1180 147215 1247 Consideration of 
Utah 3 142 12,272 86.4 these facts should be 
 poenlcke 3 190 10,318 . 54.3 : 
Virginia me 0 805 59.387 721 valuable in connec- 
Washington 8 699 58,059 83.5 i i i 
West Virginia 7 492 40.093 81.5 tion with planning 
tienionie’ 6 1,256 99,241 79.0 tire production dur- 
Wor , 7 146 10,936 74.9 i “ . 
Tasiiocated g 304 24°722 813 ing the coming six 
Total. 6 35.163 426.120 99.1 months. 
NUMBER OF MAKES OF TIRES HANDLED 
BY VOLUME OF STOCK October 1, 1925 October 1, 1924 
er Cent of Tot alers Reporting oo = ae ane 
Per Cent of Total De alers Reporting Nx ' No. of Per Cent 
—— ———Eo ——, In St Deal Dealers of Total 
October 1, 1925 October 1, 1924 ss maxe 41 ),338 40.2 
es 45 a 
ae a ey 1 2S Q 15.1 Ar 
2.4 23.19 mo — a = 
88 32.1 “ee D4 1.8 
22.¢ Six akes ] 0.57 0.7 
13.70 — oe — - — 
7.02 5.49 +999 ] 00 25.701 100.0 
1.99 1.44 MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS OF TIRES 
senawes es 83 52 At ile Inne Solid and 
( gs Tubes Cushion Tires 
st pa Er Se 1.24 64 September 30, 1924 4.524.405 6,038,868 179.927 
oe eee 39 .26 *September 30, 1925 5,779,822 7,302,643 189.448 
100.00 100.00 Prelimir stat s 
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The preceding table was prepared from the reports of 34,565 from carrying a diversitied stock is financially profitable, the carry- 
dealers w tated the number of makes of tires which they ing of several makes is not economically justifiable. Over 78 per 
arry in stock a x or less. A comparison is made with the cent of the dealers reported not more than two makes of tire 
reports of 25,701 dealers who reported on this subject in October, in stock on October 1, 1925, indicating a relatively high degre« 
1924 tw 1 that the trend is still toward specialization of specialization 
on a single n which is quite in line with good merchandising Of the 36,797 dealers reporting, 28,651 sell accessories, 24,173 
policy ! the increased service of the dealer to the customer sell tire repair materials, and 10,686 operate repair departments 


The Vultex Process 


Vuleanization of Latex 


By Philip Schidrowitz 


R: BBER latex is a milky, non-viscous fluid in which the rub- Vulcanizing at Low Temperatures 





Having found at first that it was possible to vulcanize latex by 
in l il pensior r “solution Some tew years age ; 1: _ 
; means of sulphides or sulphur by the ordinary vulcanizing con- 
it wa I I vriter’ that itex uid be ul ed, that 1s ’ ’ - 
i Kee . ditions it was observed that vulcanization could be effected at 
to say, the ¢ , he latex could be converted into vul 
quite low temperatures By using suitable accelerators and 
canized ' : skis : a 
Vul , , ' bil ' activating conditions, full vulcanization can be attained in less than 
canizes e raw tatex a4 MODI 1 scous fut : c > 
area een bs 24 hours at a temperature not exceeding 40 to 50 degrees F., that 
m which the rubber particles are in Brownian movement Chere - rf : . 
; is a low winter room temperature, or more quickly at higher 
temperatures 
ed somew I ] . . . r . . 
Changes in the Latex During Vulcanization 
pearal t \ 
” , Hauser’ has studied. the visible changes which occur in latex 
Y . ed during vulcanization by means of the application of the most 
Im P esult recent microscopic metheds and states that: 
ate . —— The same questions were also studied in vulcanized latex pre- 
vill 7 , pared by the Schidrowitz hot and cold (i. e. vulcanized at low 
\ i c ip the " 7 e 
. temperatures) processes, both from fresh and preserved latex 
lies the ¢ con It was possible to follow systematically the process of vulcanization 
seem ren ly by changes in the shape and physical consistency of a single particle 





a cold-cure vulcanization of fresh latex. The viscosity first de- 








lene 
, creases and then rises rapidly till the two phases (skin and liquid 
; : interior) can no longer be discerned, the tails disappear, and the 
} ‘ . T : ¢ 
er ¢ eX particle appears solid throughout. The change is from an easily 
er , deformable plastic particle to an elastic, resistant particle which 
wate: ” in over-vulcanization becomes crumbly and may even break up. 
; In vulcanized latex the tails have disappeared, the particles being 
S more spherical and the Brownian movement slightly more rapid 
characte! [he outline of the particle appears more clear cut, though the 
Preliminary Experiments protein adsorption layer is still present and can be removed as 
° ‘ so . Iphid ao es om unvulcanized latex. Further, the particles in vulcanized latex 
ae With polysulpmides wit omg Ware! vill not absorb benzene and show no swelling effect These ex- 
ible ar ntaming, 111 ictual “free” sulphur, the next bes periments leave absolutely no doubt that in vulcanized latex the 
thing, sé é kely materials to achieve the object in process of vulcanization is already complete, and that the particles 
; \ ia which were aecescery ( Jy ien have already undergone a marked change. In my opinion this 
; ; Pte evidence quite definitely supports the theory of vulcanization as a 
ble cor tor to prevent coagulation (e. g. degree of alkalin . ‘ ; - 
chemical combination. 
it r hear ; dit Vslerti durati nd deer of ting . ° 
y Aus ition, duration and degree of heating, Other writers have also emphasized the importance of the vul- 
' le ’ ¢ | ul ° e ° ° . - 
— Se = canization of latex in regard to the theory of vulcanization; for 
ate ctual | m fn emer vhicl , ‘ 
guia - nhesere . instance Van Rossem® says: 
' t vielded t rubb 
\ re i vie le ca r rupix : 7 : ” . = 
_ , This subject is of great interest both from a scientific and an 
, . . . industrial standpoint There is no doubt that this process 
PMIUStiled iil t i « 
Vuleanization with Sulphur - : os 
ileanizat I will contribute materially to the explanation to elucidate our con- 
In the next set of experiments, sulphur (“flowers,” precipitated ception of the vulcanization change. 
| “colloidal”) was substituted for the polysulphides, and after 
pt t ent e conditions, well cured, uncoagulated Nature of Vulcanized Latex Rubber 
' 1! eee he ranidit , 
tex W os — — rapidity and It will be remembered that crude rubber articles made by 
Reais f Sons iam a nie Davev? on th natur of the . m 6 ° @ 
degree , a epenas (lav n the nature he the natives of Peru and Bolivia from uncoagulated latex by 
oes — the fact that water insoluble sulphur was ‘ : ont ” 
suly : . fact that water insoluble sulphur wa evaporation have stood the test of centuries, and that “fine hard 
air re ve one would naturally anticipate this to be t a : ; ener tel 
ou , would natura eee e the possesses a span of life beyond that of any comparable manufac- 
, a red rubbers con ae 
case i . e Ne CONGO! well cured 1 ‘ cos tured rubber. Vulcanized latex rubber possesses similar advan- 
ea sme - tr nd over ner c t of “combined” sulphur 1 r ra 
a Ss Up wom WK 3 per cen . nbined” sulphur were tages in relation to comparable vulcanized rubber made from 
btaine as shown by the stress strain curve method and by 
estimations of combined sulphur, the process is a progressive one Cemsere Enstich vatent 206 
‘Ty hher Journal, September 27, 1924, p. 725; Kolloid-Zeitschrift 36, 
g United States ents 1,443,149 Supplen pp. 15-3¢ 
1 8 | Society Chemical Industry and India Rubber Journal, December 
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ordinary crude by the dry process. During the past 3 to 4 years 
many comparative tests have been carried out both in temperate 
and tropical climates, by natural, and accelerated aging and by 
exposure to weather and light with eminently satisfactory results. 
To illustrate this, the following figures obtained from tests in 
which thin sheet latex rubbers were compared with both hot and 
cold cured, high grade cut and spread sheet rubbers made by the 
ordinary process. The comparison was between several latex 
(0.2 to 0.3 mm. thick) sheets and some half dozen cut and spread 
sheets of the best quality obtainable, of similar thickness and 
selling (wholesale, with crude at about ls 3d) at 5s to 7s 6d per 
pound to the trade. As the latex sheets were all transparent and 
some of the trade samples were practically opaque, the conditions 

so far as light aging is concerned—were favorable to the latter 


ORDINARY TRAD! 

















ORIGINAI VULCANIZED “Cur” anD 
PROPERTIES Latex SHEETS ‘SprREAD’ SHEETS 
Break etoeee 3,200-4, 1,530-2,500 Ibs 
Elongation at break 7 to 10.2 8.3 te 1 
Slope (type) : 34 to 36 36 to 45 
Heat aging (accelerated) 
35 hours Excellent condition. Considerable deteriora 
70 hours condition All poor (breaks 400 
s 2,000 Ibs. 1.000 Ibs.) 
and over) 
Light (natural) aging 20 
days ) sa les | 140 
the g 
1¢ ya 
1} 
2¢ ’ , ” —s 
35 days All still in fair (com- d juite rotten 





mercial) condition. 


The conditions of light aging were pretty severe and consisted 
in exposure in a glass window during a hot summer period. All 
the above tests were carried out on a strictly comparative basis 

With regard to the “breaks” (tensiles) it should be noted that 
these were obtained by the ring method of testing. According to 
publications on this subject the results for pure rubbers are some 
thing like 20 to 25 per cent higher when examined by the straight 
(dumbbell) test piece method. 

The record tensile for a vulcanized latex sheet rubber obtained 
by me is not far short of 5,000 for a pure mix. If we assume a 
20 per cent higher figure for the straight test piece, this result, 
according to American standards would be in the neighborhood of 
6,000 pounds. The highest figure (ring) I have obtained for an 
ordinary, ultra accelerated, pure mix, is distinctly lower than 
this, namely about 4,500 pounds or say, 5,400 pounds on the 


\merican scale. 


Durability of Proofings 


Similar results have been obtained with prootings. For instance 
a certain red latex prooting was artificially aged (at 160 degrees 
IF.) for 240 hours and then exposed to a strong light for several 
months. At the end of this period there was no sign of hardening 
or cracking and not the slightest odor of “perishing.” In the 
tropics (Malaya) thin sheet rubbers and prootings have been ex 
posed to the weather (i. e. out of doors and without protection) 
for prolonged periods with, having regard to the conditions, equally 
satisfactory results. Commercial surgical sheetings stand up to 
repeated sterilization where similar lines made by the old process 
fail. Thin commercial rubber such as dam and dressings can be 
used in the tropics under conditions where the ordinary grades 
are useless 

Thus we have with latex some real new uses. Naturally some 
mixes have behaved better than others. Sheets prepared in one 
way have outlasted sheets prepared in another manner, and so 
on, but the whole trend of the evidence both in the laboratory and 
commercially is convincingly in the direction that vulcanized latex 
rubbers will easily outlast ordinary rubbers when similar grades 


and conditions are in question. 

The nature of the various lines produced may be gathered from 
the following list; Proofed Goods: Hessians, bed-sheetings, printed 
cottons and jap silks (single and double proofed, for garments), 


indianas (single and double proofed), lawns, silks Made-up 
Articles: Surgeons’ coats, dental aprons, cot-sheets, air-pillows, 
sponge bags, hold-alls, air-cushions, beds, etc. Sheet Rubber 
pouch rubber (various colors), bathing cap rubber, linings, cur- 
tains, straps, dental dam, mats, surgical dressings, garments, 


waders, etc 


Statistics Compiled from 1925 Questionnaire Covering 
the Third Quarter of 1925' 








Long iv s 
Inventory 
at End Produc Ship- 
of Quarter tion ments 
RectaiMepD RUBBER 
) 19,930 20,961 
ilso reclaim (19) 11,979 8,949 
Totals ; ° 7,762 31,909 29,910 
Due on 
Contract 
at End 
ot Quarter 
(7 $1, 12,513 
ulso reclaim (19 28,521 9.239 
s (21).. 5 277 
74,8! 40.78 21.752 





NUMBER OF TONS OF CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF RUBBER PRODUCTS AND TOTAL SALES VALUE OF SHIP- 
MENTS OF MANUFACTURED RUBBER PRODUCTS 














Number 
of Tons 
of Crude 
PrRopucts Rubber Used 
Ti d Tire Sundries 
Automobile truck pn 
Automobile t truck pr 
M torcycle (casings and 
Bic re le tubes t 
All atic = casir r 
elsewhere specified ....... 14,000 
Solid tires for motor vehicles. . 5,198 89 
All ther solid tires ° ee Ss ¢ ‘ 
Tire sundries and repair materials... 907 5,601,000 
TT 78.552 $223.€ 009 
Nt mbe 
f Tons 
f Crude 
Rubber d S 











4.398 $796.59 0 
2.87 79 v0 
2 c 1 Ss ¢ t Oo 

1c ] 1 «© gic } 
527 3,444,000 
f cl clothing 1 ! shee 2 620 5,837,000 
er gC s 29 3,036,000 
1 sole 834 7,480,000 
5 862.000 

eous t luded i f t 
tems 1 7 6,079,000 
Totals 2,982 $85,822,000 
(s s-—all 1cts 11.534 $309.437.000 


INVENTORY OF CRUDE RUBBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND AFLOAT 
FOR UNITED STATES PORTS 


Long Tons 





On Hant PI Para All Other Totals 

Ma facturers 379 1.549 1.257 272.185 

Imperters and dealers 4,201 g 362 4,946 

Totals hand 29,58 1,932 1.619 33,131 
AFLOAT 

Manufacturers 22,074 2,327 267 24.668 

Importers and dealers 24,994 389 429 25,812 

Totals float 47.068 2,716 69¢ 50.480 

1 Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 207; crude 


rubber importers and 
number of empleyes on 


lealers reclaimers (solely), total daily average 
basis of third week of July, 1925, was 153,855. 

It is estimated that the crude rubber consumption figures are 92 per 
cent of the total, and the crude rubber inventory 95 per cent of the total 
for the entire industry. 
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put ‘ \ t C plastic t Values 
ibb« le esearch problem of great im 
rian lt t "1 \ 1 ind 1 whicl 
be com et t eT 1 enda 
tions The vish, however tart n r less 
tandardiz¢ aet mil me ul 1 el 
hat will | t kability. Su st must | 
mple t represent t li ‘ er 
‘ t t i ict T cy 
lr} 1 | ' t D r nient be 
etermine I eI 
| ] I irate 
S 1 m d 
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é ] ter t n i u 
l I 1 tency Tact 
crude 
W itl m that t 1 t imple to 
! tr ubber g tested, and it must b 
wccurate I 1 as a start toware i standard 
test t < t e | t at after a trial the test as 
recommended fication a r possibly some other 
better test, may be generally adopted by the industry 
\pparatus 
[he press escribed by Williams is used \ weight of 5 
kg. is placed in the upper plate and the entire press is placed in a 
controlled ‘ t 100 degrees ( 
Sampling 
The 2-cc. bloc f rubber as recommended by Williams is 
used. For milled rubber these can be cut out direct from a slab 
In this case wever, we are dealing with unmilled crude rul 
ber often in | uneven sheets full of holes, and it is, there 
fore, necessary to prepare the sample in such a way as to secure 
i compact ] for the test, which should, moreover, be a 
representat r ile lot I ibber being tested 
This att I I i i let g ft sections ft n different 
points t I t Ar milling of the rubber greatly 
iffect e « 1 as conditions of millir re very 
hard extreme difficult to get check results 
ii tl l é h to sheet it The following 
howe ] t g1 Satistactor results 
Lentative ( } r ( tt e Division 
Ru r ( Ame al Societ 
tina M \ + cor tee prised D. F 
( c W S ‘ 7, nin h, R. ] Rose 
W [ Sturt 
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What the Rubber 


Measurement of Crude Rubber Consistency 








Chemists Are Doing 





Procedure 

\ 200-gram sample of rubber, including small pieces from 
different portions of the bale or lot, is cut up into pieces not 
ver 13 mm. (0.5 inch) in diameter. These small pieces are 
then put through the rolls of a small mill eight times, doubling 
over the sheet twice each time and not allowing the sheet to 
c to the rolls. The rolls are kept hot and the opening be- 
tween them is kept at 2 to 3 mm. The more or less blended 


mass of rubber is then pressed out between holland to a thick- 
ness of 6 mm. (0.25 inch) under hydraulic pressure in an ordi- 


nary platen press, the platens being kept at 100 degrees C. for 
one hour. 

Che platen plates are kept apart by two bars of 6-mm. (0.25- 
inch) iron, thus allowing the rubber between them to flow freely 
n at least two directions. This gives a homogeneous sheet, 
ractically free from air bubbles, which can be plied up to the 
required thickness. Although values secured from these samples 
ire undoubtedly somewhat low due to the slight amount of 

rk done on the ibber, this work has been reduced to the 
minimum consistet vit i thorough blending of the sample. 
pressing out at 100 degrees C. has been found to affect the 

hyrit < a] tly 
Evaluation of Results 
e Williams formula, } X"-A, is disregarded as an unnec- 
ess complication for this purpose. Instead, the thickness of 
he test piece in millimeters after 5 minutes’ pressing is taken as a 
measurement of consistency The figures thus obtained are 


called flow ~N.) 
f heat a certain time must be allowed for the rubber sample to 
up 


1 } 


numbers (1 \s crude rubber is a poor conductor 


uniform temperature. The necessary preheating 


somewhat with different rubbers, 


come to a 


period has been found to 


vary 
but 20 minutes appears to be a safe period. 
It was not found satisfactory merely to set the test pieces in 


the oven at 100 degrees C. during the warming-up period, as 
irregular results were then secured. The test piece is placed in 
the press with the plates held apart by a small block of steel 


13 mm. (0.5 inch) on a side, so that the upper plate but lightly 
20 minutes’ warming-up period, 
and a the steel block 
withdrawn which lets the weight fall on the sample. Readings 
thus obtained can usually be checked with a variation of less than 

0.05 mm. for samples cut from the same slab of rubber, and 
—0.10 samples of the same original rubber 


put through entire process of preparation. 


touches the sample during the 


reading is then taken 5 minutes after is 


less than mm. for 


De Vries Method 


De Vries has recently recommended a method for obtaining 
the consistency of crude rubber that involves no milling or prep- 
ration of the sample. He cuts a thin strip from the bale of 
rubber, warms it slightly, and then rolls it in his fingers to a 
ball which he cuts with scissors to a volume of 0.4 cc. This ball 

put in the Williams press in the usual way and after 30 


minutes he reads the thickness of the rubber sample in milli- 


This method is simple to run and involves no working of the 


rubber. It does, however, give a figure that represents only a 
very small piece of the rubber. The variation between two 
different rubbers is not great because of the smallness of the 
readings and the figures thus obtained cannot be correlated 
with readings for milled samples of rubber or mixed rubber 


cks, which are generally obtained from 2-cc. samples. 
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Relation Between Dye Adsorption of Clays and 
Their Behavior in Rubber Compounds’ 
By H. R. Thies 


[he rapidly increasing popularity of clay as a rubber com- 
pounding ingredient lends interest to this investigation and the 
author’s dye adsorption method for distinguishing good from 
poor rubber clays, as given in the following abridgment: 

In testing clays for use in rubber compounding a remarkable 
variation was found both in the way in which they affected the 
cure of a base compound and in the maximum tensile strength 
obtainable by their use. In fact some of the clays tested were 
absolutely unusable in general rubber compounds. This was illus- 
trated when a good clay and a poor clay in rubber were compounded 
and cured in the base stock known as the first trial formula, every- 


thing being the same except clay. 


Volumes Pigment 
er Cent Per 100 Volumes 
by Weight Rubber 


63.496 100.060 


Diphenylguanidine 0.504 0.446 
Sul es 2.5 1.83 
Magnesium oxide 2.0 0.966 
Zinc oxide wo 1.464 
Cla 6.0 14.64 
) 1 
I I l s ( aND Poor CLays 
M tes ( ri ( C] I Cl] 
I Sa. I Lbs./Sa. I 
“ 7¢ ) 
754 8 
) 000 
5 2 R70 
) 70 120 
} 58 1,480 
. ——_——— — , . 1 . 
ae ee | ja — So <= See ee 
P a | | { | 
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Graph of Adsorption Curves 


With information on the adsorption power of clays and know- 
ing the difference in their behavior in rubber, a study was made 
of the relation of these two qualities as applied to rubber com- 
pounds 

After preliminary experimentation, some good curing clay and 
some poor curing clay were shaken in a 0.1 per cent malachite 
green solution, also in 0.1 per cent solution of methyl violet, as 
follows: A 2-gram sample of clay was weighed into a 25-mm. 
test tube and suspended in 50 cc. of the dye solution. This sus- 
pension was thoroughly shaken and allowed to settle for 1 hour, 
after which samples of the clear, colored liquid were drawn off 
and compared in a Duboscq colorimeter with an accurately diluted 
standard for dye content. This method was found very useful 
in all subsequent investigations and, using malachite green, was 
finally adopted as a standard procedure. 


1Presented before the Division ef Rubber Chemistry at the 69th meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, Baltimore, Maryland, April 6-10, 1925. 





The 2-gram sample of clay with 50 cc. of 0.1 per cent mala 
chite green solution was selected as the standard for testing clays 
chiefly because poor curing clay gave almost 100 per cent ad 
sorption which was quickly visible, while the good clay gave only 
54 per cent ads irption ind left the dye solution opaque. 

The dye adsorption of such samples of the two kinds of clay 
as were at hand was tested and cured in a typical factory com- 
pound, in an attempt to establish the relationship of dye adsorp 
tion to cure in a rubber compound. The second trial formula 


was used in these experiments. 


Seconp Tria FormMULA 
Volumes Pigment 
Per Cent Per 100 Volumes 
by Weight Rubber 
Rubber . 48.375 100.0 
phenvlerar . 0.625 0.72 
: 2.0 1.9 
me . oe : : 17.0 6.84 
Zine oxide 11.0 3.81 
Clay ‘ 21.0 15.35 
100.000 128.62 
Results of the tests are shown in the following table: 
Pa I1—Variations 1n Cure AND Dye ADSORPTION OF DIFFERENT CLAYS 
Time of Max Dye Dye 
Cu rensile \dsorbed/Gram Removed 
Minutes Strength Cla from Soln. 
S at 145° ¢ Lt Sq. In Mg Per Cent 
\ 0 14.30 56.2 
* Sainte P 10.00 40.14 
1 1,520 24.85 99.2 
0 11.90 47.6 
( 44 1.250 } ) 99.5 
» 000 » 45 89.7 
000 1 89.9 


The extent to which adsorption by a clay renders the clay 
detrimental for general rubber work seems to be measurable by 
a dye test: and in this dye test a clay adsorbing 90 per cent or 
more of the dye has too great an adsorption power to be good 
for all rubber usage. However, it has equally well been shown 
that there may be a wide variation in the adsorption power be- 
low 90 per cent without affecting the tensile strength or cure of 
the base compound. In fact, there is such a variation in clays 
obtained from the same mine although these clays show the same 
curing ability. 


Stretching Experiments with Soft Vulcanized 
Rubber at the Temperature of Liquid Air’ 


The relative strengths of rubber under strain and in anormal 
condition were determined by M. Polanyi and A. Schob at a tem- 
perature low enough to maintain it in a state of strain without 
outside agency. To this end samples of soft cured rubber were 
cooled to —190 degrees C., both in the normal condition and while 
under elongation of 400 per cent. 

They were then broken at this temperature and the ultimate 
elongation and tensile strength determined. The results show that, 
calculated on the cross-section at rupture, rubber under strain has 
a much higher tensile strength than in the normal condition. The 
samples in the latter condition ruptured at —190 degrees without 
appreciable elongation. On the other hand, though samples sub- 
jected to a preliminary elongation of 400 per cent at room temp- 
erature underwent no change at —190 degrees under a stress equal 
to that of the breaking stress of the unstrained samples, they 
elongated an additional 400 per cent before rupture, under, however, 
relatively little further tension. Calculated on the cross-section at 
rupture the strength increased nine-fold over that of the samples 
not stressed. Samples were also stretched 400 per cent at room 
temperature, cooled to —190 degrees, stressed to about half the 
tensile strength under these conditions, released, warmed to room 
temperature, allowed to recover, again cooled to —190 degrees and 
broken at this temperature. No elongation occurred up to the 
breaking point and the tensile strength was approximately the same 
as that of the samples which had not been stretched at all. From 


1 Mittheilungen aus dem Materials priifungsamt, 42, 22-4 (1924). 
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a thermodynamic standpoint the experiments indicate a reversible ACCELERATOR OF VULICANIZATION AND PRODUCT. Vulca 
. " : : ° , ' ring ru r in the presence of thiuram-disulphide.—-S. B. Molony, Wellesley 
change in tert le strength in that such a reversible change can be Hills, Massachusetts. assignor by mesne s 1 P 











4 t € ents R. T. Vanderb 
, - , . - miend Gtates. naten . 558.707 
brought about chilling tension and warming again after Co., New York, N. ¥ t EES. SHAUES PATERS No. 1,558,707 ca 
: ACCELI ATOR OF VULCANIZATION AND PRODUCT. The us 
releasing the str« f tetra-tolvl-tricar imide George I Stevens, Newark, New Jerse 
United States patents Nos. 1,559,196; 1,559.197, and 1,559,198 


. . ™ \ATING COMPOUND. 
Effect of Humidity in Rubber Testing eeoen Sen FSi, Reels Fem, 


rware United States patent N 





1s solution of sodiu 
J ersey, assignor 
’ 1,559,289 
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. . , DYED RURRER > ouhber in shee rm is dye 
By R. B. Stringfield , » » RI E BER PRODUC Tr. R er i heet form is dyed with 
f coloring matter « t t penetrating it throughout, the ra 
h I r and the resulting product being vulcanized 




















h i. 1+ the n cal testit fy her ; dhe Pe . treate 
he « n or I ur s . er con itl rays gh Wijnand, Amsterdam, Nethe: 
pound tir ver large d in view f the interest i s. United S 1,5 
= oe : oa te ft ‘ a ae NG RI ess an products consisting of treating 
aCe . I s SSUES =< =e — r hat tion product of a sulphur halide and a 
as sumn . per e mu nter and «value vulear er Theodore Whittelsey, Upper Montclai 
( } RB uir, New Jersey, assignors to The Naugatuc 
: Cher ( iat Connecticut United States patent No. 1,559.393 
S ; ; ; 
Summary COMPOSITION Mixture of rubber, vulcanizing agent and aldehyde 
y , ' , ' — hd n.ensation product wit a St tuted thiourea and vulcanizing the mix 
Difference e relative humid the ai white ID H. E. Winkelmann, Akron, and H. L. Trumbull, Hudson, Ohio, assignors 
1 ' } 1 t Th r odrich c y Tnited S > vate y 
est shes , greatly influet the physical properties of to The I F. ¢ ( New York, N. ¥ United States patent N 
e cure AME Ce ne siope of pu gum : OMPOSITION Frocess of n ng a rubber composition comprising 
take ’ P wer the load pe square centimeter subjecting an inorganic solid to a deflocculating operation and recovering 
th t t t with a rub solution; precipitating 
7 - . , 
it 500 me t 1 at /UO per cent « gation) m ‘ Ss great the rubber i resence f the deflocculated solid by means of an organic 
i P a thawing 9 . 9 simi , ft cetone nad <ena ‘ > the nbhe fron 
‘ > P ; g ilar a and separating the rubber fron 
' O ner cent tter S ¢ S ‘¢ 0) ner 1 ded - : : ~ : 
as /U Ix " en as large as | <U per ce Load the ; mponents.—George W \cheson, Newark, New Jersey United 
cks ex t t ] ettec t riation pr ybabl he g propor » s te N 560.13 
, asm a | £ ol i § ler rREATIN( RUBBER Meth« 1 introducing a vulcanizatior 
onal t the r r conte r stocks of the same ype « iccelera ~ . Pe : ge 
€ or ru er 1 num he parts y means of a carrying 
‘ went C. M. Carsor $ or t ear Tire & Rubber Co., both 
- f Ake Ohi I ted S e ante 560.465 
BB sen tite , ‘ th before ar feor can With stocks 
Hun ( l ‘ i R TREATING RUBBER The process of treating rubber which comprises 
celerated th diphenyl guanidine or triphenyl guanidine, the ntroducing unactivated rbon at least partially ated with a rubber 
' , + ho . treat gas Ellw RB. Spear, assignor to The lyear Tire & Rubber 
ghet n which 1 ire exposes r cure t ( both f Ak Oh United States patent 560,488 
’ \ +! ’ , 
lower t I ri i I the cu s VW ill the 
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ethvl r ne merca] l ( lithara< the 
RUBBER COMPOSITION \ composition compri 
higher the hu efore cu the modulus and slop cin, 9 eilleate and a @lllag materiel. Also one 
hoh te nd , mater } 
‘ 1 1 1 a < I g uteri 
rt the ¢ Wi . ‘ ah m t ( tior { Ame Philadelphia Pennsylvani 
vhich the ure Dose fter cure, tl lower the modulus and sidcile, Trenton, New Jersey. Canadian patents Nos 
1 ER rOR + r | " 
lone The . 1 ifter cure and witl lifficult hefore ACCEI ERAT ’R \ t f € y he : r 
. with a tit guar ne mprising unlke ryl radicals 
re that p <posed to dr ur and then t wet air will ex its respective amit groups. namelv phenvl-ortho-tolylguanidine lber 
, ae 1 , ; } é signee of the Portsmouth Dye & Chemical Co.. both of 
hibit the I t es mmid and vice US oS " Bostor Massachusetts ssipnes f Ralf \ Heuser, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
aoauce to 1 midity at a higher temperature increases ti Canadian patent No. 255,02¢ 
: ' ‘ ‘ | ao Ane ’ fect j VULCANIZATION ACCELERATOR \ sulphur nitrogen accelerat 
effect ~ et ! ncreasing NUuMdity = Cae . ro! 1 under reacting conditions ef sulphur and methylene aniline in the 
‘ . . 1 nbined s uphurs sheets ot rere e of ar rorratic amine The Goodvear Tire & Rubber ( , assignec 
vy : W. Bedford, both of Akron, Ohio. Canadian patent No. 255,149 
n fering physi ul properties being ident VULCANTZEI RUBRER Vulcanization with zine persulphice Th 
ont G t Tire & Rubber Ce issignee of C. W. Bedford, both of Akror 
‘) Car cam entane Wy =5.150 
. ae Pr 1] ll hetwu Y and 60 _ pes - 
. : . : 4 ind ACCELERATOR OF VULCANIZATION The suly 
. ‘ e ditt , ‘ rium a luct formed by the reaction of sulphur and a nitrogen 
: ‘ (x Tire & Rubber ( assignee ,s W. Bedtord 
p ! . iV per t ind greater variations corn Ohi Canadian patent Ne 255.151 
trom | form conditioning f the sheets The actual METHOD OF VULCANIZIN( RUBBER Heating a mixture f 
tchor t 1 vulcanizing agent and an amido-thiophenol or its metallic 
1 t ‘ ire smal ecur ve A perio salt The ‘soodyear Tire & Rubber C issicnee of ( M. Carson. both 
1 . minutes Uniform exposure . cheets f Akr Ohi Canadian patent No. 255.152 
: - : + oA ‘ 1. METHOD OF VULCANIZING RUBBER. — Heating a _ mixture f 
‘ tr “+ e cure and <4 u hh e ehm caoutchonc, vulcanizing agent and a compound of pentacyclic formatior 
ts the +s ¢ the variatiot The odvear Tire & Rul r Co., assignee of | B. Sebrell, both of 
Akron. Ohi Car un patent N 55.153 





Chemical Patents ixed to the ficor.—V.‘Lefebure, 9 


The United States POROUS RUBRER. Syongy rubber for battery diaphragms, filters, et 
o | 1 1 








‘ V lating latex or suitably treated rubber solutions to form 
FRODU' I> LIOUID I éne Jules H r signor to J jellv-l mass th res approa g co'loidal dimensions.—H. Peckmann, 
Houdry & t f i < t Unit States tent N 556,834 2 Albertinenstrasse, Zehlendorf, [erlin British patent No. 238,870.* 
SEALIN Lit ) OR COMPRESSED CONTAINERS PROOFING MATFRIAT Silk or other fabrics are ret 
Sar 1 |} ! r Pennsy Unite State tent N pervious to moisture by treatment with a mixture of rubber and 





n, 19 Oueen Victoria street, London. British patent N« 

















ANTI-ADHI FOR MOLDIN A metall ap dusting ler ANIZING RUBBER Zine hydroxide or an oxyhydrate of zinc 
H we nor ¢ Filis-Foster ( both f Montel Ne mn conjunction with sulphur for vulcanizing rubber.—Chemische 
lerse Ur St tent N 1 8.44 k ilk Ges. and H. Oehme, Kalker Haupt strasse, Cologne, Germany. 
FURFURAL PRODUCT AND PROCESS. Carleton Ellis, assignor t British patent No. 239,173.° 
Fllis-Foster ( t Montclair, Ne Jerse United States patent N STUFFING FOR UPHOLSTERY A mixture of crude rubber and 
$8,442 linset s heated until it forms small flocky elastic lumps which reduced 
PROCESS OF COMPOUNDING RUBBER eparing cor . powder constitute the stuffing ,material. : H. Herr, 22 Blumenstrasse, 
aim inane ote tw aueceuedion Gaix ened 7 tins nich, Germany British patent No. 239,543 
hefore a g ther e€ mair of rubber.—C. C. Loom 
Yonkers t | | Stumy Brooklyn, assignors by mesne assienments, t *Not vet accepted 


[he Hevea ( tion, all of New Yor United States patent N 
1,538,688 Germany 
RUBBER COMPOUND AND FROCESS Milling rubber with the E 
tex to facilitate the milling.—E. A. G. Meyer, assignor + 420,94 August 1, 1923) Making vulcanized rubber masses. Vultex 
Morgan & Wright, both of Detroit, Michigan United States patent N Limited, St. Helier, Channel Isle; represented by: L. M 
1.558.701 Wohlgemuth, Berlin S. W. 61 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Portable Elevator and Jack Lift 


moved about. Even in small factories, particularly where an en- 


+ every rubber manufactory stocks in process require to be 


closed mixer is used or where sheet rubber is served to cutting and 


curing presses, the 





burden of lifting 
or elevating such 
stocks is heavy 
and costly 

In the illustra- 
tions a most 
effective solution 
of this problem is 
pictured as it oc 
curs in a rubber 

oring factory. 
The device used 
for this purpose 
is a portable 
jack-lift and ele- 
vator. In Figure 
1, it stands in an 
angle of the feed 
platform of an ex 
closed mixer and 
is used to rais« 


to that level a 





number of un 


mixed batches = . F : 
ed batches in Fig. 1. Electric Portable Stacker Handling 


— This ele- Unmixed Rubber Batch>s 


vator is equally 
well adapted also for such operations as piling and unpiling bales, 
barrels, boxes, etc. 

For moving about slabs of compounded stocks on platforms 





Stedman Products C 
Fig. 2. Jack-Lift Moving Stock on Platform 


for storage or to and from cutting and press rooms, a form of 
jack-lift truck is pictured in Figure 2. Here the operator is plac- 
ing a load of sheet rubber next to a eutting press. The load of 
cut sheets shown on the right will then be removed and an empty 








platform put in its place by the jack-lift. The operation of rais- 
ing the loaded platiorm clear of the floor is effected with mod- 
erate pressure by foot power on a treadle actuating a system of 
le vers. 

The construction of the elevator marks an advance in its field 
because it is the first portable elevator to be made on the worm 
drive principle. The worm runs in an oil bath and there are 
no worm gears. The operation, both up and down, is through a 
controller. A high-torque elevator type motor of 2% horsepower 
is used, operating from a power line. The stacker will lift a 
1,000-pound load at the rate of 40 feet per minute—Lewis-Shepard 
Co., Watertown, Massachusetts 


Elastic Belt Drive 


\n important development in power transmission is represented 
by the device here illustrated and known as the “Texrope” drive. 
It consists of two grooved sheaves and a number of elastic endless 
\ belts. The sheaves are set just far enough apart so thai the 
belts fit the grooves 
with neither tension nor 
slack. This avoids slack 
or lost motion in the 
drive. The V_ construc- 
tion of the belts prevents 
slippage as the harder the 
pull the tighter the belts 
grip the grooves. Since 


they are elastic and 





stretchable they cannot 


Texrope Drive 


jerk in starting, speeding 

up or running. They cannot transmit vibrations but act as cushions 
between the driving and the driven machines. Thus smoothness 
of transmission is delivered by this drive. 

Texrope drives from one-half horse-power to 250 horse-power, 
with speed ratios up to 7 to 1 and belt speeds from 800 to 
6,000 feet, are in service. They have already been applied 
successfully in the rubber industry as well as in nearly all 
thers.—Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 


Forged Steel Tire Molds 

Marked economy is being effected by many tire companies 
by the substitution of forged steel tire molds for those of 
cast iron commonly used. The initial cost of forged steel 
molcs is greater than that of cast iron molds, but this item 
is far outweighed by the advantages they offer. A vulcanizer 
holding 20 cast iron molds for 5.25 inch balloon tires will 
hold 29 steel molds for the same size. Since the time of 
cure is the same in each instance the steel molds give an 
increased production of 20 per cent saving in vulcanizing 
cost from 2% to 4% cents per tire, according to size, 
which totals a large annual saving in case of a large daily 
tire output. 

Another important consideration in favor of the forged 
steel mold is the fact that they are not subject to breakage 
as cast iron molds are, hence production is never halted by 
that difficulty. A cast iron mold does not average over 3 years 
of service before it is outworn, while forged steel] molds endure in 
service until retired by obsolescence. The fact that forged steel 
molds are relatively light in weight makes the work of handling 
them by conveyor or equipment much less severe than in the case of 
cast iron molds——Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania. 
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Fabric Inspecting and Measuring Machine speeds, a positive pressure oiling system is used to feed oil to a 
In the manufactur f tires, rubber footwear, proofing and other the bearings and to the worm threads and gear teeth at the conta 
whe e used it is desirable to install Poimts, thus avoiding fluid friction—De Laval Steam Turbine ¢ 


rrenton, New Jersey. 





. nd , : 
~ a 2 | . “ 

e goods. An , Automatic Control for Vulcanizing Presses 
esigned 1! 5 In molding hard rubber articles and those of bakelite or other 
pose 1s here pt d plastic materials the press-man under ordinary conditions of work 
It enables the opera ing must personally perform a number of routine operations 


luring the molding or vulcanization 


examine the ent 
piece while obtaining period. These operations are all 
accurate measuremet! essential to the production of perfect 
under natural tet product although most of them are 
It is instantly a requirements of hand operated equip 
ible to any angle ment 

\utomatic control of press molding 


has been secured for every type of 








nates crease Ils press by the mechanism here illus- 

er on paper tube trated This machine will close 
tapered wood r « the press, hold it closed’ under 
lapsible roller which is pressure a definite length of time 
easily withdrawt m ind then open it automatically. It 
the cloth is a motor driven control consisting 

The machine 1 primarily of a series of valves, in one 
bearing throughou casting, with controlling levers 


Mechanical means are provided to 
actuate these levers in the proper 


motor driven from a 
lheht socket and only 





Variable Speed Inspecting Machine 





needs to be uncrated sequence, thus holding their respec- 

when it is ready to rut Being built on the unit principle, these tive valves open for predetermined 

machines can be arranged to meet y requirement It has periods The driving and timing . 

variable speed drive to wind rolls up to 30 inches diametet [The mechanism which actuates the levers H.P.M. Press Control 
fermas Machine ( Hawthorne. New lerse may be described as a series of cams 


mounted on a driving shaft, operated by a worm shaft geared to 
the motor. The cams are bolted to the disks and shaped to hold 


, ' . ‘ . . , their respective valves open for such part of a complete cycle as 
Reduction Gear for Vertical Shaft Drive , “| : ; ' 
pressure 1s requires The relation of one cam to another may be 
luctior t for ver li } +} waluahi 7 , ' . = . 
Worm reduction gears power lines have e valuable fea quickly changed by turning them around the disks in slots provided 


ure that the driv ; at right angles e driving shaft or the purpose \ complete revolution of the driving shaft ac- 


Where the driv i or ntal this permits the n or to be companies a complete press cycle from the closing to the opening 





located alongside the machine instead of in the aisle space For f the press. The duration of the complete cycle is readily altered, 
vertical shaft drives it so that the automatic control can be used for various classes of 
es awa with bevel work. The control mechanism starts when the operator presses a 
wears al vertical belts small lever, and stops automatically at the conclusion of the cycle. 
$s more [he motor runs during the cycle only. These controls are built 
mm in sizes from two to nine units for a wide range of services, and 
tion shows can be readily adapted to any make of press—The Hydraulic Press 
i worm reduction gear Manufacturing Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 
ve - 
ently developed. The Precision Dial Gage 
d , hen get a cee lo meet the continually increasing demand for finer reading 
tay ‘ne of the iStruments for measuring thickness of thin sheets a new model 
“arr vhile the f dial indicator has been developed. This is the first indicator 
ae ia Se manufactured in which one turn of the index hand represents 
Ped only 0.010 inch of travel of the spindle. The graduations on the 
a dial indicate the measure by single thousandths of an inch, plus 
: e ne one direction and minus in the opposite one.—Federal Products 
, Corporation, Providence, Rhode Island. 
‘ . ring Tue ri it n —<— — 
De Laval Vertical Shaft Drive | ! ' haft Berstorff Rubber Calenders 
ne va im The Hermann Berstorff Machine-Building Co., Hannover, Ger- 
1 it piral gt es to insure 1 circulation many, specializes in the construction of light and heavy calender 
To provid i the upper wheel bearing and tl t plate. a equipment for all branches of the rubber industry. These machines 
eciprocating | pump is incorpor 1 in the casi ver include the usual three-roll friction calenders, heavy four-roll 
Suitable filling and drainage openings together with a trv-cock. sheeting calenders in all widths, five-roll calenders for soling, etc 
provide for ntrol of the oil level. With this type of speed Among the special types built by this company should be men- 
reducer, inspectior f the 1 level at long intervals is about the tioned the zinc rolling calender for hard rubber manufacturers 
only attention required and one with large bottom roll adapted for running the famous 


For larger reductions, where the worms run at fairly high “Tt” sheet packing. 
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Improved Mold for Beveled Rings 


An improved mold for making bevel edge sleeves on gaskets of 
the type used on slush pumps in oil well drilling has recently been 
perfected. The design of the mold is shown in the illustration. Its 
special feature is the automatic trimming device which removes 
the overflow rubber from the edge of the gasket during the opera- 
tion of molding. 

The mold comprises three parts, the upper and lower parts A 
and B contain bevel cavities, forming the ends of the sleeve, and 
a middle or ring section C to form the walls. The pin D forms 
the hole through the sleeve. The three parts of the mold are 
united and held together by the usual dowel pins E. The auto- 
matic trimming part consists of a polished steel sleeve F which is 
polished smooth inside and fitted tightly into the body or middle 
section of the mold. The sleeve F has a hardened knife edge G 
adapted to cut against the soft steel upper section A of the mold, 
and thus severing the overflow of rubber as it enters the parting 
or joint between the middle and top pieces of the mold. Since 
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Self-Trimming Mold 


the top piece of the mold is soft steel the cutting edge G is not 
injured in the press. A shoulder at G serves to prevent the cut- 
ting edge from pressing too deeply into the top plate A. Molds 
of this construction remain in perfect working condition indefinitely, 
turning out beveled end rings that do not require any finishing 
operation such as trimming or grinding—United States Tool & 
Machine Works, 27 Thames street, New York, N. Y. 


Festooning Machine 
The illustration represents a festooning machine of Continental 
design and manufacture. It is a mechanical drying apparatus, 
designed for drying all kinds of materials, and built in two sizes, 
the smaller for rooms up to 16 feet 8&8 inches long and the larger 
for rooms up to 26 feet 8 inches. 
The machine festoons the materials to be dried, which are then 


carried through the chamber supported on the rods over which 











German Drying Apparatus 


they are festooned, At the end of the travel the rods are auto- 
matically dropped into a rod collector and return to the starting 
point, while the dry fabric is received folded on trucks for removal 
from the heater. 

This apparatus is used by a considerable number of German 
manufacturers of insulating materials and rubber cloth.—Julius 
Fischer, Nordhausen, Saxony, Germany. 


Machinery Patents 


The United States 
1,557,329 CORD TIRE FABRIC MAKING. A new form of cord tire 


ew 
constructed by a special mechanism by which the cords of one 
set or layer in a cord fabric tire run from one side of the casing, ir 
practically a semi-circular, semi-oval or semi-spiral form over the crown of 


side where the end of each cord or thread is set 








the casing to its opposit 


in the edge or bead opposite to the point of beginning. The next succeeding 
layer of cords is laid in opposite direction and forms loops over the cords of 
the preceding layer.—R. B : Yor] or by mesne assign 





wk, assigr 

ments, to Respro, Incorpora Rhode Island 
1,557,891 TIRE BUILDING MACHINE By this mechanism several 
tire casings are built at the same time, the different operations being carried 
ut at different stations, each of which operations may be the work of a 
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1,559,702 £9 
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gle ope me enattes o> The Dominion of Canada 
t re 4 i¢ latte Cc 
operate s € re place i y the movement 254,520 Tire uilding machine Walter H. Hermann, Lancaster, Ohio, 
a € i eT tf core carrying om & 
’ the ever ‘ « * the } 1 no ¢ } rried " <¢ vl 1 . » . 
« ‘ . . 8 me Carrie n simultane 255,003 lire ring machine. The Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Barberton, 


W. | 3 nor t rhe Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both Ohio, assignee of Henry M. Lambert, Portland, Oregon, both 





















8.018 USH N TIRE MACHINI This mechanism is esigned 255,211 Cord tire making machine The Yoder Morris Co., assignee of 
" t rims the f f rubber from a group of Howard I. Morris, both of Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A 
t i f rging the _ 
‘ ‘ ‘ s hick e t ims Tr ve _ 
nce hich rin The United Kingdom 
a form | i we ¢ ided 
€ f m tube expressed thus forming 238,{ Electri I. Dehn, 53, Doughty street, London 
‘ . y cut from the mass H. M ( 1 Co., 25th street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
Lar t Port Ore r t ambert Tire & Rubber Co., Vania, 
Akron, Ol 38,178 Apparetus for making elastic tires K. J. Thompson, 58 Helen 
riRi VULCANIZER lr - f the hinged variety sup avenue, Manstield, Ohio, U. S. A.* 
ed s ca g 238,442 Apparatus for making insulating coverings fe electric con- 
I " : c rts ‘ ductors. Western Electric Co., Ltd., Connaught House, Aldwych, 
the ¢ ‘ side The l London (Western Electric Co., Inc., 463 West street, New 
5 eing ged thus t \ ee uu. a &) 
" . tea ed 8,38 M g res R. Ror Grole Dordogne, France.* 
} chee st y the P Oo 
r. | I eM ( \ Oh ————- 
ri g Germany 
} g € ex : 
P F f s is held 419,34 Februar 20, 1924) Device for indicating the escape of air 
to th fror tic tires. Gustav H. Schn Bydgascz, Poland; 
} i! M I liller R er ( \ est L. Gottscho, Berl 8. 
Ohi 419,935 November 1922). Dipped goods apparatus. Albert Boecler 


Specht, Hamburg 





APPARATUS FOR TREATING RECLAIMED RUBBER 
f. ; ; a the use rubber sheets. Fi 








Png bmg h ct reclaimed rubber ts fed y conveyor through a Process Patents 


Met mpbell oteacte . oO M Rags ’ oth f Ir napolis, _— ° . 
se ; eis 50 sascyy Mon all om [The United States 
Newar Ne 1,558,496 Uniting rubber heel and leather base Dennis Parks, St. Louis, 
] ) BEAD-CORI BUFFING MACHIN \ ver lriven 
* os ine 7 : . im ileus rh ' . om 1,558.5 Producing rubber articles Eugene J. Ray, Beverly, Massachusetts, 
to United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Paterson, New 


tact with the ring the tte s deflecte fror ts true circle against the 1,558,706 Golf ill Harve F. Mitzel, Providence, Rhode Island, assignor 
br ! race wosite es J. EK. Perrault as M. S by mesne assicnments of one-half to The Golf Ball Corporation 
Cate. si rs to | R er { l of Watertowr Massachuset of America, Wilmington, Delaware. 

f 558,904 Tire building Thomas Midgley 





den, assignor to The 








1 7 CEMEN G MACHIN} This is adapted especially r 1, 
anon the | ‘ tip of asted ‘ ner k os ment Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopec in Massachusetts 
is supplic t t é ne cyl rical brush projecting through an 1,559,142 Pneumatic tire construction. Butler Ames, Lowell, Massachusetts. 
it “y j a x. Be “ _ a ; 1,560,472 Ornamentation Carlos D. Hoppes, assignor to The Faultless 
: 4 — Rubber Co., both of Ashland, Ohio. 
and is ev y € Ase f the jacent t 
the ole "W hk oll Haver Connecticut ssig sy National — 


ESS. A frocess f maltaneously The Dominion of Canada 











' ; oh the ¢ nd « nes s hae thee mer 1 4 a 
a . “A ine 6 - i 2 a side of 1 sine Lae enh: 254,397. Making golf balls. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Regent’s Park, 
wien I . © exactiy &lis the £ the sing which London, assignee of Albert Ernest Penfold, Birmingham, War 
" | 2 ° . ¢ he wick, both in England 
} re I : ll rine ving ex sive the 254,811 Treating rubber latex The Canadiar Con-olidated Rubber Co., 
rt rl the tire and Ltd., bec, assignee of Ernest Hopkinson, New 
bet e place ' t ! red. I tion made by rhon York Clarence Teague, Flmhurst, Long Is'and 
lioxide other inert ga r gases Ernest Hopkinsor New York, N. ¥ beth in . S. A. 
I H I. Morris. Tos Angeles, assignor 254.849 Method and apparatus for making hollow rubber articles. The 
( c ‘ ~ Diee both in Califorr Paramount International Rubber Co., of Canada, Limit 
Montreal. Quebec, assignee of Albert H. Bates, Trustee. Cleve- 
\ ' gaging vehicle parts James W. Schade, Akron land Ileichts, Ohio, assignee of Fred Thomas Roberts, Yonkers, 
O} ! The B. F. Goodrich ¢ New York, N. Y New York, both in U. S. A 
M ‘ i. ae . _ M. Lambert Portland 254.850 Making rubber feothalls The Paramount International Rubbe 
) I ¢ Rubber ( Akron. Ohio ( of Canada, Itd., Montreal. Ouebec, assignee of Albert H 
Bates Trustee, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, assignee of Fred 
| . echaniem for he g presses Stuart M Thomas Roberts, Yonkers, New York, both in U. S. A 
= : Mt t. Connecticut, 2 mor % rotex \ orporatict 53.145 M ne tires The Dunlep Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
: America, acsicnee of Harry Willshaw, both of uffalo, New 
7 g Luthe York, U. S. A 
Ss R I ( t Rh —_——— 


, 1068s ne. James W. Brundage, assigncr to The The United Kingdom 





P 38.483 Preducing biased fabrics G. M. Clark, 53, Chancery Lane, 
86 Late Charles E. Bradley, Mont tr, New Jersey, and Tendon (Brand & Ofpenheimer, Inc., 2233 Fourth avenue, 
( Her tead, Ne Yor ssignors to General New % N. ¥.. U. S&S A.) 
Ne ' . - 
. Y N.Y gsse ( tine fabrics ( J Simpson, 7, Roby street, Piccadilly, 


iN er ( N \ th in Ne York 32.626 Makine inlaid lettering. E. B. Costendorp, Antiaue Corner, The 


Brighton, Sussex 








1 37 2 , = S.S11 Fe ng nonmetallic elastic bodies and cores J. Findling, 504 
1 Re Ra H. Churchill, ices 006 eines Wow Yack, =. ¥.. U. & A 
1,55 7 853 Making rubber hoops and gs B. I Goodrich Co., 1780 
4 | ] ! t . 2 > ~ 
R art T < Ir ly x a 2 nd Broad y, New York, N. . assignee of | Rk Gammeter, 
' as: ak ae - iille North Portage Path, Akron, Ohio, both in U. S. A." 
] (} & nois 


Co f Dayton, Ohio. . Germany 


. | 
Har , nor t The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, $2y.993 (October 28. 1924) Disinfecting sponge rubber goods. Firma 
th M ett Belinde-Werke A.-G., Wandshek 


| ng machine J F. Donnelly ckton, assignor ¢ 421.141 (November 2, 1922) Making tire carcasses. The Norwalk Tire 
lar Rubber Ce Chelsea, both ir achusetts & Rubber C Norwalk, Connecticut; represented by: G. 
1,560,11 Moldir press Francis F Stevenson Thomas F. Stacy, Benjamin and IJ. F. Wertheimer, Berlin S. W. 11 
The Hy aul Press turing ( all of - : 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Colored Rubber Slickers 


RANKLIN Rusper Co., 134 Federal street, Boston, Mas- 
| pearl are the manufacturers of the collegian style of 

raincoat and tam o’ shanter illustrated, which they put out 
under the trade name of “Rainbow.” 

These classy little sport models come in 
a variety of colors: lipstick red, rust, emer- 
ald, cadet, scarlet and purple, and embody 
both style and durability. They are made 
with stand-up buff colored corduroy-faced 
collar, throat-tab, arm ventilation and with 
arm scyes shoulder seams and back seam 
strapped. The large patch pockets are in 
keeping with the most approved college 
styles, which are by far the best sellers to- 
day in waterproof garments 


Automatic Tire Air Gage 
This gage differs 
materially from other 





types of air gages as 


it determines the 





amount of pressure as 
the tire is undergoing 
inflation instead of 
after the tire has been 
inflated. It may be 
the The “Rainbow” 





carried either in 
pocket or the tool kit, 
and when inflating is attached between the 
tire valve and air hose so that the air passes 
through the instrument as it enters the tire. 
The user simply adjusts the thumb screw 
indicator to the amount of pressure desired 
in the tire, attaches the instrument by push- 
ing on the tire valve stem, and applies hose 
to instrument. The hose is never removed 
until the proper pressure has been reached, 
and when this occurs the gage not only au- 
tomatically shuts off the supply of air but 





The Clymer Air Gage Warns the user by sounding a whistle which 
is part of the instrument. 

It is less than four inches in length and permits access to all 
types of pneumatic tires, and is made in two styles, either for 
balloon or high pressure tires. The balloon gage takes all tire 
sizes that require 20 to 60 pound pressure; the high pressure, 50 
to 100 pounds.—Clymer Motor Products Co., 1526 Lincoln street, 


Denver, Colorado. 


Brushes With Rubber Bristles 


The “Ruba” brush resembles its ordinary brother in shape 
and design, but it does far more than any bristle can ever do. It is 
made of finest rubber, each strand put in by hand, and will out- 
wear any bristle. It is essentially hygienic and can easily be washed. 

When used for the bath it brings a quick and generous lather, 
stimulates tired tissues, draws out all the dirt and gives a delight- 
ful feeling of exhilaration. As a nail brush it is superior to all 
ordinary brushes or pumice as it cannot scratch the nails or in- 
flame the cuticle, yet searches out all the crevices and quickly re- 


moves all ink stains. 


For children it is particularly effective on scrubby little knees, 
which they hate so to have cleaned “because it hurts.” It carries 
no germs, gives no harsh feeling and is ideally suited to tender 
skin. 

It makes shaving a pleasure as there are no bristles to come out, 
no lather to splash and run down the handle. A creamy lather is 
quickly formed over which the razor glides. It softens the stiffest 
beard, acts as a massage and leaves the skin soothed. 

Another use it has is for shoes of suede, velvet or like fabric. 
It produces a sheen and luster, keeps the nap in fine condition and 


is a dry process. 

















Types of “Ruba” Brushes 


‘“Ruba” brushes do their work gently and effectively. There be- 
ing no need to brush hard, work is made lighter and more quickly 
done, thus ensuring longer life to the brush and to the material. 
Rubber Brushes, Ltd., 125 High Holborn, London W.C.1. 


Protect-A-Vent keeps 
rain and dust and cold 
from coming through the 
cowl ventilators of Ford 
coupés and sedans, and 


prevents rattling of loose 





ventilators. It is fash- 
ioned of specially treated, 


Protect-A-Vent 


pliable rubber, made to 

resist weather, and is black, the same color as the car finish. When 
the ventilator is closed it cushions itself snugly against the Pro- 
tect-A-Vent; when open, Protect-A-Vent is unnoticed. It can be 
installed instantly without expense by simply slipping it around 
the flange in the cowl.—Protect-A-Vent Products Co., 408 West 
Ninth street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Soft Rubber Poker Chips Firemen’s Leggings 
Something new in the line of poker chips is now being made up . : . 
> Tine poker chiy asin I Made of black dull finish rubber on white sheeting, these rubber 
in soft rubber, which the manufacturers claim has the advantag« 


leggings are extra large and are without straps at bottom or top. 
ver other types of chips , a 

! . : They are designed to fit over and fasten to service pants and can 
in that it will not scratch . : 
be had either wide faced or hemmed 





the lish of the most 1: ee 
Ee : a a bt : at bottom.—Chicago Rubber Cloth- 
ment nished table, and . . rs . 
’ : ing Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
whe n s iled il ¢ isily be 
cleaned This assortment 


Improved Golf Bag 


comes in a leatherette cov 


| 


The improved 
Goudie lockfast 
golf bag, made 
of rubberized 





box which is made in 
olors, cerise, blue 
and green The box 1s 


double-decked and _ con- 


saynnnonionil 


fabric, is guar- 


yee 
} 


tains 200 chips as follows 


' 


75 white. 50 blue. 50 red anteed rust 


and 25 vellow.—Eber proof, does not 
ard Faber, 37 Greenpoint get out of order 
avenue, Brooklyn, New 


Assorted Poker Chips York 





and can be 
opened or closed 
in a second. It 
— is provided with 
a lockfast hood 
and pocket 


Blow-Out Patches 














The C. O. T. balloon cord blow-out patches are made of ; j 
16-ounce tire cord said to be as good as the tire itself, and just which insure 
as strong and flexible. They are all white patches with soft red that the — 
rubber tips to protect the tubes, each patch shaped in individual Rubber Leggings tents of the bag 


are not tam- 
pered with, has a 6% inch inside ring, 


molds to fit the tire. These 


are supplied in both “bal 
blocked leather bottom, broad padded shoulder 























loon cord ind = “all- 

fabric,” the cord patches strap and umbrella fittings. The illustration 

being of 16-ounce tire shows the bag with hood open and it is at 

cord. while the fabri this point that the patent steel insert is intro- 

patches are made of duced James T. Goudie & Co., 49 Queen Goudie Lockfast 
either 6-ply r 7-ply street, Glasgow, Scotland. Golf Bag 
fabric dependi g on the — 

size of tire with which C. O. T. Patch 

thar! nee te he ened Rubber Mat Excluder 

Charles ©. Tingley & ©. manufacturer, Rahway, New Jersey 


This easy-to-install rubber protector is simply slipped over 





pedals and brakes and prevents cold drafts, dirt and hot air from 


the motor coming through 


Sponge Rubber Upholstery — « : , 
: the floor. It is made of 





[he motor enthusiast will welcome this new form of upholstery, strong rubberized ma- 
which has almost the softness of a down cushion, and does away terial that is flexible, 
with the fatigue usually felt after a long journey waterproof and durable 

Owing to its shock absorbing properties, sponge rubber is It fits snugly, is neat in 


appearance, and when the 


floor mat is replaced only 








the sleeves are visible 
Durkee-Atwood Co., 40 
Wilder street, Minne 
ipolis, Minnesota 





Rie Nie Pedal Pants 


Elastic Knee Cap 


Made of the best grade elastic, woven to fit perfectly, this is one 
of the most comfortable and efficient 
knee bandages on the market. It is 





provided with heavy, firmly sewed 
straight felt pads making it indispensable 
for all violent forms of sport, as basket- 
ball, football, soccer, etc. It provides a 
support to the knee and prevents injury 
to the knee cap, prevents sprains and 


ideal for upholstery Seats built of strips of this material, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, give a riding comfort 
hitherto unknown, or so the manufacturers claim, as the worst 


irregularities in the road surface are damped out to such an 





extent that the shock transmitted to the chassis is hardly felt strains, and quickly reduces swelling. 
The International Rubber Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 7c, Lower 3ike Web Manufacturing Co., 4115 East 
Belgrave street, London, S. 'W. 1, England Padded Knee Cap Ravenswood avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Initialed Rubbers 
The greatest confusion is often caused at large gatherings 
through the inability of owners of overshoes and rubbers to iden- 
tify their property. The 





new Society Markers do 
away with this uncertainty 
and permanently identify 
them by the initialed 
fasteners which are placed 
at the top of the rubber 
footwear. As the illus 
tration shows these are 
most effective and in- 





conspicuous, a great con- 


| 





venience, and in addition 
Society Markers will, no doubt, do much 
to lessen the amount of 





thievery, another common cause of complaint.—United States 
Fastener Co., Boston 27, Massachusetts. 


Elastic “Revolver” 

The principle of reversible motion is well exemplified in the hoop 
revolver that is operated by a rubber 
band. The “revolver” shoots a hoop 
20 to 30 feet, the hoop revolves— 
whence the name—and returns to the 
starting point. It is safe, easy to 
operate, and never fails to “go.” 
Children are eager to shoot it to see 
how it works, and always delight in 
its baffling and delightful mystery.— 
The Hance Manufacturing Co., West- 
erville, Ohio 





The Hoop Revolver 


Radiator Condenser Utilizes Rubber 

The enemy of radiator solutions, evaporation, is defied with the 
Stewart-Warner radiator condenser. When the solution is heated to 
the boiling point, instead of overflowing it is 
drawn into the condenser and held in a 
collapsible rubber sack, on the upper end 
of this sack is a plate above which is a 
spring. When the volume of fluid increases, 
the spring is forced upwards to get ready 
for its function of returning the fluid to the 
radiator at the proper time. The solu- 
tion shrinks to its normal volume when the 





engine cools off, making room for the over- 
Condenser With flow to be returned.—Stewart-Warner 


Rubber Sack 


Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


Corrugated Rubber Running Boards 

Ford cars are greatly improved by the new Run-O-Boards 
which are made of soft corrugated rubber, vulcanized to a galvan 
ized plate, having a sound proof back and edged with aluminum. 

The metal sheet is plated by placing on the back a thin layer of 
rubberoid roofing paper 
which makes an excellent 
cushion between the metal 
sheet and the metal run- 
ning board, and to this plat- 
ing is vulcanized a sheet of 
corrugated rubber. 

\ special style is made for Chevrolets of corrugated rubber 
welded to galvanized sheet.—Rubber-On-Metal Welding Corpor- 
ation, 50 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y. 








“Run-O-Boards” 


Crépe Rubber Strip for Mats 

All good housewives love beautifully polished parquet or lin- 
oleum covered floors and in order to keep them beautiful fre- 
quently polish them with beeswax or some other floor polish. 
There has always been danger, however, of mats slipping at the 
foot of the stairs or at the front door causing many painful acci- 
dents. A sure way of preventing such mishaps is to stitch a 
piece of crépe rubber on the wrong side of the mat, which will 
then retain a firm grip on the floor, no matter how highly polished 


the floor may be or however hasty the footstep 


Rubber Tongue and Eye Balls 


Youngsters never tire of the rubber tongue balls and this new 
form, as illustrated, in which the eyes as well as the tongue 
stick out when 
the ball is 
squeezed, is sure 
to give a great 
deal of amuse- 
ment. It is 





made of very 





gool quality 

Toy Ball : s 

rubber, the face 

being painted in most attractive colors.—Oscar Leistner, 319-325 
West Randolph street, Chicago, Lilinois 


Auto Washer 


The manufacturers of “Speed-Spra” claim that it cleans the 
average car in fifteen minutes. It is driven by a three horse- 
power electric motor or engine, and delivers, through a length of 
rubber hose to the “Velvet-Spra’ gun operated by the washer, a 


broad, soft soaking spray, or a strong, driving spray for use on the 

















The “Speed-Spra” Washer 


under side of fenders, chassis, etc. Each outfit is equipped with 
two hose outlets making it possible to wash two cars at a time, ot 
put two men at work on one car 

The cold water is drawn from a supply barrel into the pump, 
placed under pressure and forced through the rubber hose into the 
gun. There are no compressed air or mixing tanks, and no 
valves to operate, The pump itself is automatic, regulating its 
own pressure, and keeping the pressure constant, whether one or 
two leads are operated. There is nothing for the washer to do 
but open and shut off the gun, the outfit is practically “fool proof.” 

Hayes Pump & Planter Co,, Galva, Illinois. 
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The Editor’s Book Table 


Book Reviews 


“A. S. T. M. TENTATIVE STANDARDS—1925.” American Society 


Testing Materials, Phila lelphia, Pennsylvania Paper r Clot 8 

pages, ¢ lilust: ated 

HIs volume contains 194 tentative standards covering struc 
tural and industria] materials in wide variety, among them 


are 3 on rubber products, 8 on textiles, and 6 on insulating mate 
i 





rials These are t special interest to manufacturers, engineers 
and chemist n the rubber manufacturing industry The stand 
ards and tenta ¢ tandards of the i | M are recognized as 
uthor ative ble the field I engimes I materials 
VACTHIS( ( ER NACHSCHLAGEW! FI Dit 

WIRTSCHAFTSPRACIS Published Wirts ( 

H Har i s ges 

| S ! t ‘ m b ks ft econon racti has he 
compiled Wisc Welt-Wirts ift \rc tian 
bure Ar \\ ld | mics). and lists } he 
library [ ‘ ( . ear-! — 
tories, « , graphie liographic , 
gra ibles ill kind eside wor \ 
mat g tatior et te ri 
ries t () the tw upper c the first catalog 
worl t m 1 azine vhic r 
regular] econd describes e development 

‘ | } titutior 

WEARIN 0 RI EADS AS INI ENCED RI 

CLAIMED 1] Re 1 I . | Se 

N I t i ¢ r W t » « 

T he ‘ ted show the mparative value r re 
claimed rubber in tire tread stocks. The advisability of substituting 

| i } } _ +} las 
reclaimed cw I wHe;4r ecomes a Matte ( cial 
cost of the twor Where resistance to wea sf of first 
importance fr laimed rubber ma he ed as satistactoril is 
new rubber 
“HET KALA‘ EREFFECT EN Hl KRIMPEFFECT AN ONGI 

VULCANISEERDE RUBBER By W. de Visser she 1H 

le Bussy, Amster Paper, illustrated, 160 pages, 614 x inches 


The calender effect and the shrinking effect of unvulcanized 


rubber is the subject chosen by the author for his thesis. From 


a number of tests he concludes that the calender effect is accom 


panied by a change in the internal structure of rubber in which 


a certain arrangement and regularity of the particles appears 


seems to be highly probable 
} 


Partial crystallization of the rubber 
hand the shrinking effect can be explained by one 


On the -other 





of the earlier explanations of the ‘calender effect given by Lunn 

or Hauser-van Rassem. 

“FEWER SIZES Compiled by R. M. Hudson, Chief, Divisi of 
Simplit I ( S. Depa ent of Commerce, Washington, D. ( 
Nove Paper ige mimeogra hed 


This report is a summary of views of motor car and m 


deale rs, 


truck manufacturers, tire and accessories manufacturers, 
organizations, car vners, and others interested in tire size elim- 
ination The introduction of balloon and semi-balloon tires has 


seriously complicated the tire size problem and led to renewal of 


the movement to eliminate as far as possible economic waste now 


Lome on 

The Division of Simplified Practice has submitted this summary 
in the hope that the several interests will soon co-ordinate their 
views, ‘presenting a tentative simplified line for adoption and work 
to maintain it thereafter at the minimum consistent with the real 


needs of the industry, the trade andthe consuming public. 


“RUEBER PRODUCTION IN THE AMAZON VALLEY.” By William 


L. Schurz, commercial attaché, and O. D. Hargis, special agent, of the 
Department of Commerce, and C. F. Marbut, chief of Division of Soil 
Survey, an C. B. Manifold, soil surveyor, of the Department of 
Agriculture Trade Premotion Series No. 23. Crude Rubber Survey. 
Published by the Devartment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Faper, 


illustreted, 369 pages, 534 x 9 inches 


This report represents the fourth in a series of publications made 
under instructions from Congress for the purpose of investigating 
the possibilities for rubber planting in the Philippine Islands and 
Latin America. Divided into two parts, this bulletin discusses in 
its first section the history of the Amazon rubber industry; the 
present conditions; the possibilities for plantation development ; 
and then compares the rubber planting opportunities of the Amazon 
the Middle East 
Amazon Valley is described in more 
\mazon 


with those of 
nd division the 


vered comprehending that part of the 


In the sec 
detail, the area c 


drainage basin in which rubber is native or where natural conditions 


would permit of its cultivation. This area represents roughly the 


f the native habitat of the Hevea, excluding 


only the higher Andean regions and certain minor sections unsuit 


le either because of unfertility or other causes. The total extent 














able 
t this reg approximates 2,250,000 square miles, divided as 
llows: Brazil, 1,486,900 square miles (Amazonas, 694,800; Para, 
$24.60 fatto Grosso, 308,800; Acre Territory, 58,700); Bolivia, 
200,000; Per 225,000: Ecuador, 100,000; Colombia, 150,000; and 
Venezuela, 30,000 square miles. Various good illustrations convey 
1 general idea of the large territory considered, while several 
ellent maps add to the interest of this publication. 
THI rOPOGRAPHY OF THE AMAZON VALLEY.” A study of 
rface and soil in upper razil by C. F arbut and C. B. Manifold 
f the United States Department f Agric ire The Geographical 
Review, published by the American Geographical Society of New York 
Established 1852), October, 1925, pages 617 to 642, 644 by 10 inches 


In this monograph the authors present a great amount of data 
collected by them concerning the vast inner basin of equatorial 
\merica for the crude rubber survey of the United States 
Department of Commerce from August, 1923, to May, 1924, and 
ich should be of much value to prospective rubber planters 
They traversed an area extending from Braganga, 
Manseriche on the 


si ith 





in that region 
about 100 miles east of Para, to the Pongo de 
Marafion River in Peru, a distance of about 2,200 miles, and vary 
ing in width from 200 to 800 miles; and noted minutely earthy 
materials and geological and topographical conditions, indicating 
incidentally many striking deficiencies in even late and elaborate 
maps 

In correcting one popular misconception, the authors state that 
alluvial flood plain of the Amazon is narrower than 
Mississippi between Cairo, Illinois, and Baton Rouge, 


and its boundaries with the upland are just as well 


“the true 
that of the 


Louisiana, 


defined.” In other words, the area of well-drained upland avail 
able for rubber or other cultivation is far more extensive than 
hitherto believed 

Dr. Marbut and Mr. Manifold are both connected with the 


Bureau of Soils, the former being in charge of national soil survey 


work and an authority on tropical soil and vegetation 


DYKE’S AUTOMOBILE ‘AND GASOLIN! FNGINE ENCYCLO 
PEDIA” RBy A. I Dvke Fourteenth editior Published by The 
Geodheart-Willeox Co., In Chicago, ‘Illinois Illustrated, 1232 pages, 
vith irdex. 7 bw 19 mehe 


According to its sub-title, this volume deals with the elementary 
principles, construction, operation and repair of automobiles, gaso- 


line engines and automobile electr’c systems, trucks, tractors .and 
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motorcycles. Thousands of illustrations aid in clarifying the data 

set forth under the main headings, which are further subdivided 

in the form of a series of instructions. The volume is carefully 
indexed. 

“HEALTH MAINTENANCE IN INDUSTRY.” By J. D. Hackett. Pub- 
lished by A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago and New York. Limp leather, 
illustrated, 488 pages with index, 6 by 9% inches. 

The author, writing from practical experience, takes up the 
various problems of improving health and safety conditions in 
factory, store, or office. The volume is divided into five parts: 
Health Maintenance; The Medical Department; The Surgical De- 
partment; Plant Hygiene; and Plant Sanitation. Several of the 
leading rubber companies are especially mentioned as installing 
sanitary equipment and bettering their factory conditions. 
“FINANCING A BUSINESS.” By Joseph M. Regan, editor-in-chief Shaw 

Banking Series, and editor of Bankers’ Monthly. Published by the La 


Salle Fxtension University, Chicago Illinois Limp leather, illustrated, 
362 pages with index, 6 x 8% inches. 


The main points in financing a business are covered in this prac- 
tical volume, the headings of some of the most important of the 
nineteen chapters being: Planning and Starting the New Business ; 
Interesting Capital in Your Concern; Making the Right Choice 
of a Banker; Everyday Financing That Pays; Financing Exports 
and Imports; Protective and Emergency Measures; and What To 
Do With Your Surplus. 


New Trade Publications 


“De LAVAL PUMPS AT TULSA, OKLAHOMA” IS THE TITLE OF A 
new pamphlet describing an important installation made by the 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

Tue B. F. Goopricn Russer Co., AKron, Onto, Is FEATURING 
its radio entertainments given by the “Goodrich Zippers,” these 
programs being relayed each Thursday evening from Station 
WEAF, New York, to twelve other broadcasting stations. The 
name “Zipper” is derived from a popular type of women’s over- 
shoes manufactured by the Goodrich company. 





Abstracts of Recent Articles 


PREVENTION OF SHIMMYING BY HypRAULIC STEERING CONTROL. 
-J. W. White, Journal Society Automotive Engineers, November, 
1925, 490-493. 

INVESTIGATIONS OF THE Nature oF Stas Russer—Bruni, 
Giornale de Chimica Industrielle ed Applicata, August, 1925, 447- 
451. 

New Russer Sorteners. Solvol, hexalin and heptalin—Rudolph 
Ditmar, Gummi-Zeitung, October 9, 1925, 95. 

OrGANIC ACCELERATORS IN VULCANIZATION IN Hor Arr. Re- 
view and general description.—]. Panem, Revue Générale du Caout- 
chouc, June, 1925, 11-12. 

SmoKeD SHEET RuBBER COAGULATED WiTH ACETIC AND FoRMIC 
Actos CONTAINING PARANITROPHENOL. Paranitrophenol can be 
incorporated with the rubber by dissolving the required quantity 
in the dilute acid used for coagulation. This method has the ad- 
vantage that the rubber contains a definite amount of paranitro- 
phenol—H. P. Stevens, Bulletin Rubber Growers’ Association, 
October 1925, 613-614. 

AvutTomosILe Tire STANDARDS. New rulings regarding tire and 
felloe sizes.—Gummi-Zeitung, October 9, 1925, 96-98. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE AS ACCELERATOR. Description of this ac- 
celerator, its use and effect—Dr. G. Knoth, Kautschuk, October 
1925, 14-16. 

Tue Srrucrure or CaoutcHouc.—P. Bary, Revue Générale des 
Colloides, 3, 225. 


PLasticiTy DETERMINATIONS IN CRUDE RusBer. IV. Difference 
between smoked sheet and pale crépe. Tests show that while 
creping has a decided, plasticising effect as compared with sheet- 
ing, water treatment and heating tend to minimize this difference 
which by the time smoked sheet and pale crépe are ready for 
packing on the estates is of no practical importance——Dr. O. de 
Vries, Archief voor de Rubbercultuur, October, 1925, 813-836. 
Tables. 


MoperRN CoMPouNDING INGREDIENTS. Part I. Discussion on 
certain accelerators, softeners and pigments. Test data, directions 
for their use and range of practical applications—J. M. Ball, Rub- 
ber Age, New York, November, 1925, 92-94. 

Viscosity oF Rusper SoLtutions. Mathematical and experi- 
mental data—C. L. Abernethy, Jndia Rubber Journal, October 
24, 1925, 775-783. Tables, Graphs. 


Fatty Acips IN THE ACETONE Extract oF HEvEA RUBBER.— 
P. Dekker, /ndia Rubber Journal, October 31, 1925, 815-818. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEWING GUM AS DISPERSION PROBLEM. 
Discussion of methods of manufacturing chewing gum.—Rudolph 
Ditmar, Gummi-Zeitung, October 16, 1925, 156-158. 

CONCENTRATION OF LATEX By MEANS OF THE ULTRA-FILTRATION 
APPARATUS OF BECHHOLD-KOnIG.—Rudolph Ditmar, Le Caout- 
chouc et La Gutta-Percha, October 15, 1925, 12,857-12,858. 

THe ImMporTANCE OF CHEMICAL AND PuysicaL METHODS IN 
RUBBER RESEARCH. Reviews recent developments including hy- 
dration of rubber accelerators; the study of latex with the aid 
of ultramicroscope; the structure of rubber as investigated with 
X-rays; and concludes that only by extending physical methods 
can a deeper insight into the structure of rubber be gained.— 
F. Kirchhof, Gummi-Zeitung, October 9, 1925, 93-94. 

Ox1pATION Tests oF RusBer Goops. Best results were obtained 
when test pieces were stretched across a frame of small glass rods, 
hung under a bell glass and exposed to electrolytically produced 
ozone in combination with ultra violet rays from a mercury vapor 
lamp.—F. Peritor, Gummi-Zeitung, October 9, 1925, 94-95. 

TRANSPARENT RuppBer Goons. Dullness in transparent articles 
is due to heating the rubber by milling before dissolving. Milling 
should be eliminated, the solution should be carefully cleared of 
impurities, the articles allowed to dry on the molds for one hour 
between dips and be dried finally in a ventilated room at ordinary 
temperature. The benzine used should contain no element with 
boiling point over 70 degrees C—Kath, Gummi-Zeitung, October 
9, 1925, 99-100. 

INFLUENCE OF MopERATE, PROLONGED HEATING ON THE TREND OF 
THE StTRESS-STRAIN Curves IN RuBBER VULCANIZED WITH AND 
WitHovut AccELERATORS. Prolonged moderate heating produces 
the same effect as doubling the period of vulcanization with 7.5 
per cent sulphur at 135 degrees C. would have. The addition of 
large quantities of sulphur when accelerators are used is danger- 
ous, particularly at high temperatures—M. Le Blanc and M. 
Kroger, Gummi-Zeitung, October 2, 1925, 25-26. Tables. 

MEASURES TO OBTAIN ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. Efficient 
management in stock rooms and factory by divisions of labor and 
utilization of machinery.—Gummi-Zeitung, October 2, 1925, 27-29. 

RussBerk Socutions. Methods and apparatus for preparing solu- 
tion for different purposes—Kath, Gummi-Zeitung, October 23, 
1925, 223-224. 

Tue ConstiTuTION oF HiGH-PoLyMERIZING SuBSTANCES, CAoUT- 
cHouc, etc.—C. Staudinger, Gummi-Zeitung, October 30, 1925. 

SIMPLE CONTROL OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SULPHIDE Con- 
TAINING INGREDIENT IN RupBEeR Goops.—Gummi-Zeitung, October 
30, 1925, 277. 





RepLete WITH INFORMATION For RusBer MANUFACTURERS. H. 
C. Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 
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The Obituary Record 


First Secretary Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


N the evening of October 19 Dr. Louis E 
tary of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


Sisler, first Secre 


Akron, Oluo, died 





suddenly at his residence 1 \kror Born sixty-five vears 
a and spending his life in the State of Ohio, Dr. Sisler, al 
though becoming a 
vas also interested 
iffairs, assun : 
ice-president t 
Park Trust & Savings 


well as ma 

connections 
He served I t cal 

first secretary 

organizatior 

le was also one 
riginal directors 

e held at the time t 

During the tim i 
n October 


fices of the 





company serve 


Sisler 


rary pallbearers Dr. Louis FE. 
Dr. Sisler is survived by his 


widow, three ns and me 


General Manager Premier Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


seven vears general manager of The 


Henry Spatz, for the past 
Premier Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, died on October 
13 at the age of thirty-six. He had previously been associated 


us Capac 
Rubbe r 


for several years in var 
ities with the Mechanical 
( At his first coming to the 
Premier rganization he s¢ rved as 
superintendent later being ap 


pointed general manager. His pass 


ing is deeply regretted by both 
executives and operatives of his 
company, by whom he was held in 
great esteem Mr spatz was a 


member of the Op- 


Mason, and a 


timist Club of Dayton 


Chairman Johns-Manville 
Board 


evening 


{ October 19 
Manville, 
} 


man of the board of directors of 


Johns-Manville, Inc., 292 Madison 





Thomas Franklyn chair- 








Henry Spatz 


avenue, New York, N. Y., died suddenly of heart disease at his 
apartment in the Hotel Plaza, New York City. He was almost 
64 years old 

At the time of his death he was, in addition to his duties as 


Johns-Manville, Inc., also 
Asbestos 


Other organizations with 


chairman of the board of directors of 


president and director of the Arizona Association and 
Johns-Manville Co., Ltd 
which he was connected as an executive included industrial con- 
cerns, railroads, research laboratories, banks, and hospitals. Mr. 
Martville’s clubs *included the Union League, Bankers, Metropoli+ 


tan, Blind Brook, Indian Harbor Yacht, and India House. 


the Canadian 


He is survived by his Thomas F. Manville, Jr.. and a 


Lorraine Manville Gould. 


son, 


daughter, 
Former Superintendent Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 


John W. K. 


ber Shoe Co., 


Robson, former superintendent of the Boston Rub- 
Malden, 
Melrose at the 
entered the employ of the 


Massachusetts, died November 3 at his 


age of seventy-five. In the 


Bost m 


residence in year 


1870 he Rubber Shoe Co., his 
father having previously been as- 
that 


The ability of the son was so con- 


sociated with organization. 
spicuous that in 1882 he was made 
superintendent of the company’s 
Edgeworth plant, in 1898 becoming 
general superintendent of both the 


Edg« Melrose 
Much of the success of the organi- 


worth and plants. 


zation is said to have been due to 





his good judgment and executive 
ability 
Mr. Robson retired from active 





service with the company in 1907, 
and for the last year or two had 
been in poor health. Unmarried, 
he had made his home with a 
cousin, Miss Grace Richards, an- 
other cousin, John Richards, also John W. K. Robson 
residing in Melrose. Representa- 


Rubber Shoe Co. from New York, as well as 
Melrose, attended the funeral services. 


the old 


tives of the Boston 
rom Malden and 
Mr. Robson 


superintendents \ 


was one of the last of time rubber shoe 


quiet, self contained man, a_ conscientious 
vorker and able executive, he was respected and loved by all. His 
loyalty to 
part of his life was expressed in all he said and did. 
and respect for all that made for better things, 


a strong man whom the trade will miss 


the great company in whose employ he spent the best 
Civic pride, 
reliability, marked 


him as 


Vice President United Color & Pigment Co. 

On October 26 the death occured of Thomas H. Mangin, vice 
president of the United Color & Newark, New 
Jersey, and a well-known figure in the dry color trade for moré 
Mangin’s first connection was with James 


Pigment Co., 


than forty vears. Mr 


P. Barnett, whose organization was succeeded by Cawley, Clark 


& Co. Remaining with the latter concern until it was purchased 
the du Pont interests, Mr. Mangin then became associated 
with his brother, Joseph J. Mangin, in the formation of the 


United Color & Pigment Co., taking an especial interest in the 


] 


organization's sales activities. 


THE SOVIET RUBBER INDUSTRY 

The rubber Soviet 
at about 60 per cent of the pre-war volume,.as compared with 
the production of 1920 which had fallen to 5 Of the 
seven plants under the rubber trust, only three are at present 
working regularly, although replacements are being made and 
substantial additions of new machinery are to Be installed during 
the present fiscal A new tire factory is to be built near 
Moscow, while’ machinety to the value of $2,300,000~ will be 
purchased in the United States, England, France “and _Germatty. 


industry of the Union is now producing 


per cent. 


year. 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Rubber Industry Outlook 


PTIMISM pervades business circles in all lines, encouraging 
O enlargement of commodity production to meet the rising 

demand. Since immediate consumption requirements are 
influenced more by present than future conditions, the existing 
demand in all lines of commodities for winter and early spring 
needs doubtless justifies the current high speed production. Plans 
for the more distant future are subject to the policy of caution 
prevailing for the past five years in view of any possibility 
of shrinkage in values from unseen causes. 

The rubber tire manufacturers are operating on schedules re- 
presenting 80 per cent of capacity. It is forecast that tire out- 
put will rise again to maximum capacity in January. 

The upward price trend of crude rubber, now well over the 
dollar level, caused the leading producers of tires to advance 
prices for original tire equipment. This action is thought to 
ioreshadow a similar increase of prices to the tire consumer, 
should crude rubber continue to advance. Even with the series 
of tire price raises already in effect, tires are now selling only 
slightly above the 1923 level. 

The report of the Department of Commerce as of October 1, 
1925, shows that stocks of tires in the hands of manufacturers 
and dealers were 5,779,822 and 2,213,702 respectively, on October 1. 
These totais are but moderately in excess of the corresponding 
stocks reported on the same date one year ago. 

A similar condition was reported in the case of inner tube 
stocks, the totals being, manufacturers 7,302,643, and dealers 
3,486,120 tubes. 

The crude rubber situation is causing manufacturers some con- 
cern due to a prospective shortage. It is estimated that crude 
rubber available for world consumption during the first quarter 
of 1926 will fall short of the amount needed by about 10,000 tons. 

Removal of the export restriction early next year may cause 
severe disappointment to those who anticipate a heavy increase 
of supply above standard production. Rubber growers have, 
since restriction, discovered that alternate day tapping not only 
conserves bark but yields 95 per cent of standard production with 
no increase of labor force. Present prices being satisfactory 
to the growers, they reason why pay higher operating expenses 
and consume double the quantity of bark to obtain more rubber 
and thus depress the price. 

The present prospect is that crude rubber will advance sharply 
between now and spring under forced bidding, for tire manu- 
facturers are faced with a heavy demand for goods consequent 
on the phenomenal growth of the automobile industry. 

Car production for October set the new record of 454,327 
units, according to the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. This compares with 439,125 in April, 1925, the best 
previous month. For November and December a gradual decline 
in production is expected.. Truck and bus production are con- 
tinuing on unabated high levels. 





Dividends Declared 


Stock or 


ComPany Stock RATE PayaBLe Recorp 
toston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.. Pfd. $3.00 Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.. Com. $1.50 Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
Converse Rubber, Shoe Co.........: Pfd. 3%%s.a. Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co....... 7% Pid. 1%%4q. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co...,.... Pfd. $1.75 4 Jan 1 Dee. 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co....... Pr. Ffd. $2.00 gq Jan 1 Dec, 15 
Peoeds. tier Cask .2s oct ce ccvciives Com. $1.00 q Dec. 31 Dec. 19 
Milleg .Rubber Coy)....... Pfd. 2% 4. Dec. 2° . Nov. 10 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co........ Com. $0.40 i 1. Dec..10 
Norwalk ‘Tire & Rubber Co........ Pfd. 1%% q Jan. 1 Ded, ‘10 
Seiberling Rubber Co.............. Pfd. 2% acc. Nov. 16 Nov. 5 


Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Quotations of November 19, supplied by Otis & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








COMPANY Last SaLe Bip ASKED 
Falls com ) 9 
Falls pfd. ; 20 ee 18% 
Faultless con ‘ er 4344 41% 44 
Firestone con oo BBS 128 133 
Firestone 1 pfd ly, — 101% 
Firestone 2nd pfd a er 99% 100 100% 
General com. ... 415 ie 415 
General pfd. . 102% 104 
G lrich com 69 
Goodrich pfd 9914 nee 
( ear con \ r. ¢ 4 40% 44 
Goodyear pfd. \  % 113% 

Goodyear pr. »fd. \ rae 104 os 
India com. rer 173% 170 175 
Miller com. . . ‘ 42 40 44 
Miller pi Pet Sens jks Gee eeeeaan- | ae 103 105 
m 65 68 75 
fd. 80 79% 80 
com. 25 25 25% 
pfd. 98 97% 
) , 15 15 
Star nf 35 
Swinehart y 
New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
NoveMBer 20, 1925 
High Low Last 
Ajax Rubber, com 11 107% 10% 
Fisk Rubber, com. , . 25% 25 25. 
Fisk Rubber, Ist pfd. (7) 1157 112 115% 
Goodrich, B. F. Ci com. (4) 68% 66% 66% 
Goodvear Tire & bber, pfd. (7) 110 109% 110 
Goodyear Tire & ber pr. pi (8) 107% 106% 106% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, com laud 16% 16% 16% 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, Ist pfd. .... +. 66% 66% 66% 
Keystone Tire & Rubber, m 21% 2 2 
Lee Rubber & Tire, com.. cone See 143% 14% 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber, (1.60) com 15 4% 141% 
United States Rubber, com 93% 90% 90% 
United States Rubber, Ist pfd. (8) ... 108 108 108 


New Incorporations 


AIR & CUSHION TIRE CO., INC., November 9 (Delaware). $200.000 
Incorporators: M. M. I.ucey; M. B. Reese: L. S. Dorsey, all of Wilmington 
Delaware. Principal office with the Coloni al Charter Co., 927 Market street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. To buy, sell and deal in tires, tubes and accessories. 


ANCHOR RUBBER CO., INC., August 29 (Massachusetts), $10.000 
Max Margulis, president; Joseph Margulis, treasurer, both of 16 Morse 
street, Dorchester; Fred Freedman, clerk, 1729 Nerth Shore Road. Revere, 
both in Massachusetts. Principal office, Cambridge, Massachusetts. To manu 
facture and deal in raincoats, rubber goods and clothing of all kinds. 


BELLEVILLE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, August 20 (New 








ersey), 1,250 shares, no par value. Incorporators: Ida T. Turck; Barbara 
Leobel; Frederick G. Turck, all of 293 Greyk ck Parkway, Belleville, New 
Tersey Principal office, 61-67 Helle avenue, Beileville, New Jersey To 


tnannfacture rubber goods. 


BUTLER FOUNTAIN PEN CO., October 26 (New Tersev), £50,000. 
Ine rporators: Herman Rickman, Butler; Edward R. Kent, Madison; John 
G. Trusdell, 738 Broad street, Newark, all in New Jersey. Principal office, 
Central avenue, Butler, New Jersey. To manufacture and sell fountain pens 
pencils and other products made from hard rubber. 2 


Cc. & S. SHOE MANUFACTURING CO.. July 22 (Massachusetts), 
$25,000. Frank G. Sullivan, president: Samuel Cohen, treasurer, both of 
72 Lincoln street; Nellie L. Sopkin, clerk, 643 Province Building, both of 
Boston, Massachusetts. Principal office, Salem, Massachusetts. To manu- 
facture and deal in rubber footwear. 


CHECKER TIRE CO., INC., October 31 (New York), $20,000 In 
corporators: W. T. Gardner, 4026 South 158th street, Flushing; L. W. 
Santasiere, 49 East 161st street, Bronx; Rosa Alexander, 208 West 85th 
street, New York, all in New York. Principal office, Manhattan. To deal in 


tires. 


COTTER, GOODRICH & SARRA CO., Sentember 11 (Massachusetts), 
$75,000. Charles F. Cotter, president and treasurer; John Cotter, vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer, hoth of 45 Breed street; Matthew M. Cotter, 
clerk, 17 Harvest street, both of Lynn, Massachucetts. . Principal office, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. To manufacture and deal in rubber goods. 


HODGMAN HOLDING CORPORATION. October. 29 (New York), 
$30,000. Incerporators: Conrad Hubert, 60 Tillary street, Brooklyn; Theo- 
dore Friedeberg, 210 Riverside Drive; J. F.. Marks,»2 Seaman avenue, both 
of New York City, both in New York. Princij pal office, Tuckahoe, New 
York. To manufacture rubber. shoes. 


INTERNATIONAL RUBBER CO., September 14 Relpwas », bat 000 
shares, no par-value. _Incorporators: S. L. Mackey, B. V. Saye, HK A 
all of Wilmington, Delaware. ‘Prineipal office with the Seepstation, Sarva 
Co., 901 Market street, Wilmington, Delaware. To deal in tires, tubes and 
mechanical rubber goods. 
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rURING CO., July 20 (Michigan), $50,000. J. B. 


LEJ:-RER MANUFAC 
\ 


Lederer, president; M Lederer, vice-president; S. B. Lederer, treasurer; 
M. M. Fisch, Secretary Principal affice, 1010 Beaubien street, Detroit, 
Michigan To manufacture an leal in rubber articles 

MALBIN RUBBER CO., ING October 29 (New York), $10,000. In 
cerperators: Irving M it Irving and Julian Brill, all of 1440 Broadway, 
New York City Prir fhee, Manhattan To deal in raincoats and 
rub! . 


MOGAL RUBBER CO., November 6 (Delaware), $25,000 Incorporators 
ser & North 


E. P Ithan street, Philadelphia; Walter Hamstrom, Ger 
mantown; G. | Robinson, Roxborough; all in Pennsylvania Principal 
office with The ( 1 Trust Company of Delaware, Dover, Delaware To 
manufacture and deal in rubber and gutta percha 

NON-SKID BALLOON HEEL CORPORATION, October (Delaware), 
1,00 shares, 1 . value nceorporators M. Kine Schrager, 10 South 
LaSalle street: Dominic H. Valens, 9422 Champlain avenue; Bradford J 
Clark, 5036 South Michigan avenue, all of Chicago, Illinois. Principal 
office with the ( nial Charter ( 927 Market street, Wilmington, Dela 
ware To manufacture 1! im rubber products and rubber heels of 
every descriptior 

NU-WAY SERVICE, July 9 (Arkansas), $10,000 M. K. Taylor, presi 
dent; Mrs. A. M. Hart, secretary; A. M. Hart, vice-president; Mrs. M. K 

er Prir | office, 515-517 Main street, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Taylor, treas 
I . 


eal in tives and accessories 


O'NEIL SHOE CO., October 27 (Massachusetts), $50,00( Daniel A. 
O'Neil, president, 43 TI as Road, Swampscott; Joseph A. Finkovitch, 
treasurer, Gibbs street, Brookline; Herman A. Mintz, clerk, Pine Lodge, 
Sharon, all Massachusetts. Principal office, Natick, Massachusetts. 1 

mutacture 1 ce ihber « s of all k 1 

PARKLAN] TIRE & RUBBER CO September 9 (Kentucky), $100,000 
Henry W. Imorde, preside lohn D. Cary, vice-president \. F ’ Faure, 
secretary and treasurer; Herbert W. Lantz, factory manager, all of Louis 
ville, Kentucky Principal office 6th and Heward streets, Louisville, Ken 
tucky To manufacture ns nd tires 

IOHN S. SMITH CO., June 22 (New Jersey), $5,000. John S. Smith, 
president; Anna Marie McCloskey, secretary and treasurer, both of Moores 
town, New Jersey. Principal office, Moorestown, New Jersey To deal in 
tires 

T. & B. RUBRER CO., November 4 (New Jersey), $50,000 Incorpe 
rators Harry W Blaisdell, Gioacchino and Solve Tuso, all of Vineland, 

ew ers¢ Prir 1 offic (Chestnut avenue between West avenue and 
Second street. Vineland, New Jersey To manufacture rubber goods 

TRIUMPH RUBBER CORPORATION, November 10 (New Jersey), 500 
shares preferred s k, $100 par value; 1,000 shares common stock, no pat 
value Incorporators Frederick A. Schultz, Albert and Marcel Calvet 
Principal office Main street, Lodi, New Jersey To manufacture and 
eal in rubber boots, and shoes 

WAYNE PROCESS TIRE CORPORATION, November 10 (Delaware), 
$1,250,000. Incorporators: E. E. Craig, J. M. Townsend, A. L._ Raughley, 
all of Dever. Delaware. Principal office with the United States Corporation 
Ce Dover, Delawar I leal in letter patents 

WIRE CORD TIRE CORPORATION, November 18 (New York) 100 
shares no par value William R. Crawford, Jr.. D. M. Black and Robert 
H. Scholl. all of 1 Broadway, New York City Principal office, Man 
hattar I manufacture tires 


The Rubber Trade in the East and South 


For the ninth annual roll call of the American Red Cross, H 
Stuart Hotchkiss, vice-president of the United States Rubber Co., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., accepted the chairmanship of 
the rubber group, while Earle V. Hennech, of the Moto-Meter Co., 
took charge of the accessory manufacturers and tire dealers group 
The drive began on Armistice Day, November 11 

J. M. Huber, Inc., 130 West 42nd street, New 


now associated with the Blue Ridge Oxide Co., 
red oxide, an ingredient used by rub- 


York, N. Y., is 
as exclusive dis- 
tributer of Blue Ridge C. P 
ber manufacturers in the production of red inner tubes 

The Pioneer Rubber Mills, 345-353 Sacramento street, San Fran- 
cisco, California, report that H. R. Mansfield, vice-president in 
charge of production, is now taking a business trip to New York 
City and the eastern part of the United States. 

After a lapse of some years, the Industrial Chemical Co., 
200 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y., is again offering to the rubber 
industry its improved brand of Alba whiting 


W. C. Withers has joined the sales force of the New York 
branch, 250 West 54th street, of the India Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Withers was formerly carrying forward spe- 
cial sales work for the Goodrich organization, later becoming as- 
sociated with the Republic company 

Robert L. Baird, vice-president of the Baird Rubber & Trading 
Co., 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., recently sailed with his 
wife on the “Berengaria,” for a trip abroad of five or six weeks. 


Wallace L. Gough & Co., crude rubber brokers, are now located 
in the Corn Exchange Bank Building, 15 William street, New 
York, N. } @ 

The Watson-Stillman Co., 50 Church street, New York, N. Y., 
specializing in hydraulic machinery, has purchased the rights to 
the manufacture and sale of the braiding machine business of the 
National Indicator Co., Long Island City, New York, including the 
“Paragon Swift” braiding machine and its accessories. M. E. 
Penso and F. Klein will take charge of the textile department 
maintained by the Watson-Stillman company. 


The Elmhurst Rubber Co., Inc., Elmhurst, Long Island, New 
York, is a new organization which will be operated under the same 
management as was the former Middlesex Rubber Co., Reading, 
Massachusetts. The new company has purchased a factory in Elm- 
hurst, and enlarged it for the purpose of manufacturing sponge 
rubber, rubber bands, molded specialties, and various lines of drug- 
gists’ rubber sundries. Charles H. Traiser, 
president; George E. Jeandheur, secretary, treasurer, and general 
Schlosser, factory superintendent. 


Executives include: 


manager, and H. H. 

The Hudson Tire & Rubber Corporation, Yonkers, New York, 
has been duly considered bankrupt by the United States District 
Court, Southern District of New York. The first meeting of 
creditors of the organization was held December 1 at the County 
Court House, White Plains, New York, before William C. Duell, 
referee in bankruptcy. 


The Paracord Co., Inc., Johnson City, New York, specializes 
in the manufacture of rubber soles and heels, and is a subsidiary 


of the Endicott-Johnson Co., also of Johnson City. 


During the past year the Rubber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, 
Connecticut, considerably operating facilities, 
and is still carrying forward some construction work, with the 
result that the plant output has been materially increased. The 
company, which manufactures reclaimed rubber for all purposes, 
Anderson. 


has extended its 


is headed by E. A. 


The Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania, reports a profit for the first nine months of 1925 of $237,000, 
as compared with a loss of $173,000 for the same period of the 
previous year. 

The Johnstown Tire & Rubber Co., Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
is manufacturing Cambria balloon cord casings, as well as heavy 
duty cord tires. The former class of goods is produced in three 
sizes, and the latter in twelve. 

The Cord Tire Corporation, Chester, West manu- 
facturer of “Superior” casings, has appointed Charles E. Brooks 
district manager of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina. South 
Carolina, and the District of Columbia. 


Virginia, 


C. E. Siegfried, general manager’ of the Dunbar Rubber Co.. 
Charleston, West Virginia, plans to begin operations on a full 
time basis with a 1,000 hands. The plant capacity is 
1,000 tires and 1,500 inner tubes daily in addition to a considerable 
quantity of mechanical rubber goods. 


force of 


Officials of Rubber Trade Association 


At the recent annual meeting of the Rubber Trade Association, 
Inc., 75 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y., the following were 
elected members of the new board of directors: H. A. Astlett, 
W. T. Baird, W. E. Bruyn, R. L. Chipman, D. D. Haldane, 
J. T. Johnstone, O. Meyer, F. Pusinelli, E. Stevenson, W. H. 
Stiles, H. F. Tiedeman. 

The board of directors reelected the following executives: H. 
A. Astlett, president; F. Pusinelli, vice-president; R. L. Chipman, 
treasurer; J. P. Sullivan, secretary-manager. 

The board of directors fully discussed the advisability of estab- 
lishing a New York Rubber Exchange, the consensus of opinion 
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was that such an organization would be inadvisable and even 
detrimental to the best interests of manufacturers, importers, 
dealers and others éngaged in the rubber industry. 


Executives of the Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 

Although the main offices of the Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
have been moved from New York City to the company’s factory 
at Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, a New York branch where tires 
and tubes will be handled will be maintained at 55th street and 
Seventh avenue. The Republic Rubber Co., a subsidiary organiza- 
tion, will also carry solid tires and mechanical rubber goods at 
its branch at 27 West 60th street. 

Executives of the Lee company are as follows: John J. Watson, 
Jr., president and chairman of the board; A. A. Garthwaite, 
treasurer and general manager; John Kearns, vice-president in 
charge of manufacture; H. E. Field, vice-president in charge of 
sales: D. A. Paterson, advertising: manager; Henry Hopkins, Jr., 
secretary; William B. Dunlap, assistant secre ..y and assistant 
treasurer. 

John Kearns, vice-president in charge of manufacture, is at 
present taking a trip around the world. In the course of his 
journey he will visit various rubber plantations in the Far East. 
During his absence the Republic division will continue under the 
direction of James C. Connors, general manager. 





The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


The New Jersey rubber industry as a whole is fairly good 
in all lines. However, hard rubber manufacturers are complain- 
ing because prices. for goods do not correspond with the high cost 
of crude rubber. They are holding prices in anticipation of 
lower priced crude. The rubber reclaiming plants continue to pros- 
per under the high cost of rubber, and tire manufacturers are enjoy- 
ing a good business. In fact some of the plants are producing as 
many tires and tubes as during the summer months. All the 
mechanical rubber goods factories have plenty of orders on their 
books. 

Sales managers of some of the Trenton manufacturers “took to 
the road” during the month to take care of business and book orders 
for the early spring business. Ray H. Paddock, general sales 
manager of the Murray company, spent ten days in the western 
and. southern states, while F. W. Servis, general sales manager 
of the Combination company, took care of business in the western 
states. The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, reports 
that business continues good in all lines of hard rubber products. 
The company is particularly busy on radio parts 

A third complaint against railroad rates on asbestos packing has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 
In this and in previous complaints the Thermoid company alleges 
the roads apply an improper classification to asbestos packing, 
reinforced with metal, and shipped in bales. The roads handle the 
packing as first class freight, whereas it should be classified as sec- 
ond class in less than. car load lots, the complaint declares. The 
commission is asked to order the roads to reclassify asbestos 
packing and to refund to the Thermoid company overcharges. col- 
lected on previous shipments. 

J. H. Stedman, of South Braintree, Massachusetts, has instituted 
suit in the United States District Court at Trenton, New Jersey, 
against the Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, involving an alleged 
patent infringement. It is the contention of the complainant 
that the Puritan company infringed a patent in connection with the 
method of making rubber tile. Judge Rellstab reserved decision 
in the case. : 

Trenton tire manufacturers have abolished the old plan of 
spring dating and have inaugurated a new one. Beginning this 
year tires will be delivered to dealers in January and they will be 


given ninety days in which to make payment. They were formerly 
allowed to make three payments and this has been cut down to two. 
The dealers are well pleased with the new plan. 

No attempt has yet been made to open the plant of the Trent 
Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, which was purchased at re- 
ceiver’s sale and confirmed by the federal court. 

The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, reports a 
good demand for druggists’ sundries of all kinds. 

J. Philip Bird and Edward C. Rose, the receivers of the United & 
Globe Rubber Corporation, Trenton, New Jersey, state that the 
total claims filed against the organization amount to $1,168,574.93. 
The returns which the receivers hold are: cash, $66,986.85; 
mortgage upon the property at Prospect and Frazier streets, 
$196,250. A settlement made now with the creditors would pay 
about 20 per cent, not however in cash. The receivers believe 
that it is possible to reduce some of the claims, and if this is 
accomplished, the estate may pay as high as 35 per cent. 

Frank C. Braden, sales manager of the Victor-Springfield tire 
division of the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, 
New Jersey, has returned from a month’s trip through southern 
and western states, and reports increasing sales and a large de- 
mand for the Trenton made goods. The company handles fleet 
business and bus lines through dealers exclusively. 

The Ace Machine Co., Inc., specializing in molds for mechan- 
ical rubber goods and special rubber machinery, has acquired 
larger and more commodious quarters at 929-935 Market street, 
Paterson, New Jersey. At the new plant a number of new ma- 
chines have been installed, while a larger force of men is necessary 
to take care of the additional work. 

Several changes have taken place at the Lambertville Rubber 
Co., Lambertville, New Jersey. Edward Nicar, formerly connected 
with the Firestone company, has been appointed general superin- 
tendent. K. B. White has resigned as production manager and 
Joseph Sutterly, a department foreman, has been promoted to the 
position. John Cruise takes Mr. -Sutterly’s place as foreman. 


The Safety Cable Co., Bayonne, New Jersey, has acquired the 
common and a large part of the preferred stock of the A-A Wire 
Co., Harrison, New Jersey. The first-mentioned organization also 
recently made arrangements with the Phillips Wire Co., Pawtuck- 
et, Rhode Island, whereby it secured a considerable part of the 
Phillips stock. The figures for shipments of these three companies 
from September 1 to date are said to show an increase of about 20 
per cent over the corresponding figures for 1924. 


The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, has established a direct factory branch in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, at 2132 Market street, the former headquarters of 
John S. Latta & Co., Inc. Mr. Latta will be in charge of the new 
branch which will carry a full supply of the mechanical rubber 
goods manufactured by the Manhattan company. 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Practically all the rubber producers in Massachusetts are en 
joying a record volume of business. The publicity in the daily 
press on the crude rubber situation has stimulated forward buy- 
ing both by retailers and wholesalers, with the result that foot 
wear production schedules have been materially increased. Those 
concerns enjoying a wide distribution have participated in this 
spurt more than those with more confined selling fields. 

Weather conditions this fall have been favorable to rubber 
footwear business. Overshoes, especially the automatic fastener 
styles, were worn during October and November by both men 
and women at football games. Raincoats have once more become 
stylish in the college towns as a result of the weather at the 
Harvard-Yale games of the last few seasons, and many of the 
proofing concerns are experiencing the best business since the war. 
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Mechanical lines report fair business, and the heel and sole 
divisions find both cobbler and manufacturer demand far ahead 
of last year. Reclaimers are taxed to capacity with no let-up 
in sight 


Tire and tube manufacturers, while not numerous in this state, 
are getting their full share of business, and several of the large 
increased their volume this year. 
take care of the 
has 


producers have materially 
Heel have 


crude 


and sole prices been advanced to 
new rubber basis, but thus far the volume not been 
affected as manufacturers find the rubber sole far outwears 


leather and is cheaper to use 

Malden, Massachusetts, rubber plants are operating on five day 
schedules and report a good volume of orders ahead. This does 
not mean that the plants are on short time, as it is very difficult 


to schedule smaller plants for a half day Saturday. By increas- 


ing production on each of the five week days to equal what would 
the companies have found that absenteeism 


be produced Saturday, 
reased. There is the added advantage 


is reduced a1 eficiency 1m 


in the winter, when the footwear rush starts, as Saturday pro- 
duction can be added immediately without requiring any new 
employes, and the peak demand is met very effectively 

[The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, has been 
doing a record business, and various rumors have been rife about 
payment of back dividends. The company recently authorized the 
following statement ‘The report that The Fisk Rubber Co 


preferred stock in payment 


will issue an 8 per cent convertible 
of back dividends is absolutely without foundation.” 
The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, has en 


il tire business this summer, and reports good demand 
basketball 
John 


e ved exceptior 


footwear specialties such as shoes, “Caboose” 


and “Rod boots 
Converse, president, has returned from the Los Angeles 
Tire Co. to assume the post of general 


for its 


rubbers, and Reel” Converse, eldest son 


of M. M 
branch of the Converse 
tires; Ralph Converse the youngest son, is now 


Hugh Bullock remains treasurer and general 


sales manager otf 


assistant treasurer 
manager, and Chester A, Emerson, superintendent 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, is re- 
building its cement and varnish plant, destroyed by fire last 
spring W \. Wilmot is factory manager 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, is increasing the capacity of its Plymouth reclaiming 
plant. 

Killion Rubber Co., Dorchester, Massachusetts, manufacturer 


of heels, is increasing production, and has been advertising for 
Boston 
& Woodward Rubber Co., Newton Upper Falls, 
is building an addition to the main plant which 
will materially The manufactures 
rubber covered rolls, bowling balls, and specialties. 

Harvard football team was keen among 
Marion Adolphus Cheek, 
Cheek, Firestone’s 


pressmen and cutters in the press. 


The 


Massachusetts, 


Stowe 


mecrease Capacity company 


Interest in the gallant 


Boston 
captain and star player, is the son of M. A 


rubber circles this year, as 


crude rubber expert. 


Rubber Co., 
Hanover, 


many years with the Hood 
is now superintendent of the E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., 
succeeding the late Martin Mullen. 

The Fisk Tire Co., 
jurisdiction over the 


Herbert Baxter, for 


Massachusetts, 

J. D. Anderson is 
Inc., Chicopee Falls, 
output of all Fisk rubber plants. 


now vice-president of 
Massachusetts, with 
He will make his headquarters 


in New York City M. A. Marquette, formerly production 
superintendent, has also been appointed general superintendent 
and M. F. Sullivan is his successor. 

The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, is 


now running its plant at capacity, with an output of 16,000 pairs 
In order to produce this amount of footwear, some depart- 


daily. 
The Converse 


ments are obliged to maintain a night schedule. 
Tire Co., a subsidiary organization, is also operating on a profit- 


able basis, with a production of 300 tires and 500 tubes daily. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is preparing 
plans for the enlargement of two of its Massachusetts plants, these 
to include the erection of a five-story addition to the Firestone 
Apsley footwear factory at Hudson, to cost approximately $500,000, 
and providing employment for 500 more hands; the other improve- 
ment being an extension of Firestone Cotton Mills at Fall River, 
Massachusetts, involving an expenditure of about $250,000. This 
addition will increase the plant capacity 20 per cent, and give work 
to 300 additional operatives. 

The Clifton Manufacturing Co., 99 Chauncy street, 
Massachusetts, is manufacturing calendered clothing, 
ponchos, aprons, hats, single and double texture raincoats, pro 
tective covers, friction and. rubber insulating tapes, hockey pucks, 
coated gem duck, etc. Frank C. Tenney is president and treas- 
urer, and N. Lincoln Greene is vice-president and general manager. 

The E. H. Clapp Rubber Co. has purchased a two-acre tract in 
Hanover, Massachusetts, where cottage homes will be erected for 

There are at present 25 such homes owned by the com- 
pany in town. The proposed cottages will be opposite the old 
tavern, famous because Daniel Webster used to stop there for 
rest and refreshment on his journeys from Marshfield to Boston. 
is one of the oldest rubber reclaiming con- 


Boston, 
blankets, 


employes. 


The Clapp company 
cerns in the country and at present employs 500 hands. 

The New York Belting & Packing Co., a subsidiary of the 
United States Rubber Co., has taken a lease of the entire third 
floor at 20-24 East street, Boston, to be used as executive and sales 
headquarters for New England after February 1. 

The plant of the Middlesex Rubber Co. in Reading, 
chusetts, has been shut down and the business transferred to the 
factory at Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. A few of the employes 
went to Long Island, but most of the 50 hands are unemployed. 
turned out hot water bags, rubber bands and other 


Massa- 


The factory 
small rubber articles. 

Edwin A. Stone, who was superintendent of the cutting room 
of the Firestone-Apsley plant at Hudson, has resigned and is now 
with the Cambridge Rubber Co., at Cambridge, ‘Massachusetts. 

More than 150 employes of the Panco Rubber Co., Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, were guests of the executive force of the Panther 
Rubber Co. in Stoughton on Hallowe'en. Costume prizes were 
awarded and many stunts featured the program. 

A. Webster Butler, Brockton, Massachusetts, inventor of a new 
paving block, was given permission to lay these blocks on a section 
of Main street at the junction of Crescent street, Brockton. The 
blocks are a composition of scrap tires and steel wiring, and were 
laid in a mixture of tarvia and asphalt. 

At the tenth annual meeting of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts the personnel of the executive committee chosen 
for the fiscal year 1925-1926 included men of prominence in the 
industries. Among the names mentioned are those of 
George E. Hall, president and general manager of the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
Frederick C. Hood, president of the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 


various 


Massachusetts. 

Centennial Anniversary Rubber Dinner 

In order to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of the rubber industry, as founded in 1825 by 
Thomas C. Wales, and also for the purpose of honoring Charles 
Goodyear, a dinner will be held December 7 at the New Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Those associated with rubber and affiliated industries of New 
England, and ‘who are unable to attend the annual dinner of the 
Rubber Association held in New York City each January, should 
be especially interested in the proposed anniversary to be held 


town, 


in Boston. 

There will be a reception at 5:15 P. M. followed by a technical 
conference at 5:30 P. M.; when papers on guayule rubber and 
rubber latex will be read. The dinner will be at 6:30 P. M. 
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Executives Hood Rubber Co.’s Factory 

The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, expects the 
1925 sales to be the greatest in its history. The new tire plant 
additions have been completed bringing tire capacity to almost 
four times what it was several years back. The footwear schedule 
has been increased to 75,000 pairs per day which makes the present 
ticket the largest in history as the quota of boots and heavy 
footwear is far in excess of former output. The company is 
running at capacity on heels and soles, and battery boxes as well 
as other hard rubber products. Development work under the 
direction of A. A. Glidden is proceeding rapidly, and many rubber 
goods, never before produced by Hood, are being prepared for 
production. C. H. Roper is general superintendent, C. W. John- 
son, factory manager, footwear; R. A. Muir, factory manager, 
tires and tubes; H. C. Patrick, factory manager, hard rubbers 
and heels; and R. A. Blanchard, factory manager State Rubber 
Ce. and reclaiming plant. N. E. Tousley is technical manager. 


The Rubber Trade in Ohio 


Following curtailment early in the fall, when spring dating 
was abolished, production in Ohio tire factories is again on the 
upward trend. By the first of the year, or shortly thereafter, 
it is expected that most of the plants will be operating close 
to capacity. During the latter part of November many depart- 
ments which had been on a five day a week basis began running on 
full time schedules. This principally applies to tire departments. 

Production of rubber footwear and mechanical rubber goods 
has-been increasing rapidly. Early winter weather has resulted 
in a heavier demand than usual for rubber boots and shoes and 
sales are reported large. Between 25,000 and 30,000 pairs are 
being manufactured daily in Akron, an increase of more than 
25 per cent over production a month ago. Plans call for a con- 
siderably higher output later in the season. Akron is becoming 
a center for rubber boot and shoe manufacturing, largely as a 
result of expansion in the footwear business of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.. now one of the largest producers of these goods in 
the country. 

Although none cf the large rubber manufacturers are accept- 
ing deferred payment orders for tires, which has been done 
in the past to stimulate production, dealer business is good and 
many distributers are ordering large shipments. In the last 
few weeks the demand for tires both in this country and abroad 
has been better than was anticipated. 

A substantial advance in prices of original tire equipment to 
manufacturers of passenger cars and trucks is being put into 
effect, and will offset to a large extent the increased cost of 
crude rubber to the tire companies. Rubber is now selling above 
$1 a pound, compared with 20 cents a pound in June, 1924. The 
increase in tire prices ranges around $10 on small cars, $25 to 
$40 on the medium class machines and $110 to $125 on trucks, 
and is likely to result in an increase in prices of cars within 
the next few months. Since last May, advances aggregating 60 
per cent have been made in the price of tires to dealers, and this 
increase to automobile manufacturers is to bring the price of 
original equipment into line with the prevailing retail price of 
tires. Owing to the uncertainty prevailing in the crude rubber 
market, no long term contracts for supplying original tire equip- 
ment are being entered into between motor car manufacturers 
and the rubber companies. About the longest contracts being 
made are for sixty days, most of them being for less time. 
Inasmuch as this kind of business is accepted by the rubber com- 
panies at a very close figure, which provides only a small profit, 
a sudden change in the rubber market in either direction would 
be serious for them. 

Following the completion of a $1,000,000 refinancing plan, the 
American Rubber & Tire Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, will again re- 
sume operations, after a shutdown of nearly four months. The 
company was organized in 1916, but for the past three years has 


had difficulty in meeting its obligations, although the business 
has been steadily increasing. Under the new funding scheme 
the organization will be able to operate in the future at a profit. 
F. C. Snyder is president; J. T. Johnson, vice-president; E. L. 
Schmock, sales manager; C. T. Morledge, assistant sales man- 
ager; W. C. Fornoff, credit manager; R. C. Myers, auditor, 
and W. F. Goff, superintendent. 

John F. Joseph, for twenty-eight years connected with The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, and who had risen from a 
subordinate position to becoming superintendent of the company’s 
mechanical rubber goods department, has resigned in order to 
attend to personal affairs. 

Gilbert L. Mathias, who since 1912 has been connected with 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the company’s mechan- 
ical rubber goods department, suc 
ceeding John F. Joseph, who recent- 
ly resigned. Mr. Mathias’ first duties 
with the Goodrich organization in- 
cluded the work of a machine de- 
signer, while he later became as- 
sistant manager, and finally man- 
ager of the Goodrich experimental 
department. During last April he 
was appointed manager of the ma- 
chine and process development de- 
partment. Mr. Mathias is a Mason 
and a member of the Exchange 
Club of Akron. 

Frederick J. Gostlin has been ap- 





pointed assistant factory  superin- 
tendent of the Mohawk Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Gostlin was for 
a number of years connected with The B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
later with the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


Gilbert L. Mathias 


At the recent Atlantic City convention of the American Rail- 
way Association a good showing was made by the India Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. From a building near one of the 
piers a large advertising balloon was moored which bore the 
letters “India Balloon Tires” and “India Bus Tires,” while one 
of the features at the convention exhibit was a large Fageol bus 
equipped with India 36 by 8 heavy service bus tires. 

C. W. Lequillion is now manager of the machine and process 
departments of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


The current trend in truck and bus tire construction is toward 
tires with greater air space and longer in section. The Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, announces an improvement along these 
lines in the five, six, seven, eight, nine and ten inch bus and truck 
tire sizes, which makes them particularly suitable for buses and 
high speed trucks. 

An improved process for reclaiming rubber is reported to have 
been perfected by Charles O. Sipe, of Canton, Ohio. Inner tubes 
manufactured under the new process are said to give 27,000 miles 
of service. The McKinley Rubber Co. has been formed with 
$50,000 capital to produce this special grade of reclaimed rubber. 

The Laursen water cure process in tube manufacture is an un- 
qualified success according to F. A. Seiberling, president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. He states that tubes cured 
by the Laursen method in his plant were 100 per cent perfect, 
and that five to ten per cent of tubes vulcanized by “cooking” in 
live steam were blemished. The Laursen process has been used 
for the past few months in manufacturing nearly the entire 
output of Seiberling tubes. The company has under construc- 
tion new additions which will cost with equipment nearly $250,- 
000, and be completed January 1. 


The entire new issue of $4,000,000 preferred stock was sold 
in advance by the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Miller 
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common stock has been split up on a basis of five shares of new 
stock for ne share of the old issue 

Officials of the India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, an- 
nounce that net earnings for the first nine months of the year 
were equal to $39.74 a share on the common stock Total net 
profit for the year expected to be close to $50 on each share. 
The company now building an addition, costing around 
$200,000, to take care of reased business anticipated next year. 

Large gains in sales and net profits are reported by the Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for the first nine months of the 
year. Earnings ter all charges, for the third quarter of the year, 
were several thousand dollars more than earnings for the first 
six months of 1925. Sales for the nine months were $7,550,540, 
ind profits, $126,939 

The Detiance Rubber Ci Defiance, Ohio, is completing a 
new unit, and new machinery will be at once installed. The 


" » ’ he 
plant is at present running twenty-two hours a day, and the 
hew unit will be operated on the same schedule, thus permitting 
tonsiderable increase in The Defiance company, 


specializing in .reé laimed ritbber, als« rd 


ouput besides 
rubber dust, 


Kintner 





produces hart 
and other “a rubber products for manufacturers. C. L 
company’s 
214-16 East 
tire 


is in charg@#of the 

The E. G. Marquis Co., 
Ohio, conducts a 
a complete fine of Firestone tires 


Gay street, Columbus, 


Firestone truck service station, and carries 


Leonard Strobeck has been appointed general manager of The 
Dayton, 


Premier Rubbér Manufacturing Co., Ohio, succeeding 


Henry Spatz, whose death occurred on October 13. Mr. Stro- 
beck has had a wide experience in the rubber industry 

Lo Tire making machinery and other equipment of the bankrupt 
Pittsburgh Rubber Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, together with the 
factory buildings are for lease or sale by the Continental Trust 
Co., trustee [The Pittsburgh Rubber Co. was formerly the 
McLean Tire & Rubber Co. 

A new addition to the sales force of the India Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akran, Ohio, is C. S. Fuller, formerly of The Denman-Myers 
Cord Tire ¢ Mr Fuller has been traveling the states of lowa, 
Illinois and Indiana out of Chicago for the last five years, and will 
cover the northern parts of Indiana and Illinois for the India 


company 


Litchfield Counsels Planting 


To anticipate the world’s increasing demand for rubber, and t 
keep down ‘prices f manufactured goods, at least a million 
acres .of rubber trees a ix pl nted t ce s the pinion 
of P. W. I é t vice-president | Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber ( Aki VU 

The G i ed Stat IDD¢E mpanies started 
plant ‘ c ind ot bber con es are seeing 
the kewise Goodveat w getting large 
ua I m its plantatior e Far East,” 
he I s good and money easy, 
“ vill c per d the 
[ re \ hl ‘ @ P Onur , ly 
dane ! t the wa 

D < ile ! e p spect of 
continued | t Mr. Lit eld predicts profit and a 
fair p nde I t H elieves that 
finished i products are likely to follow 1 upward price 
trend.of \ months’ supply 
of Mee , . the W «lA h, { nte sat nA + takes at least 
two n ubber from plantation to factory, illustrating 
why tt s are unable to accut te surplus of crude 
rubbér stoc! While the consumptior f crude rubber has in- 
creased 25 per cent in the last year, Mr. Litchfield states the use 
of reclaimed rubber has increased 70 per cent, thus relieving an 


uation, and helping to stabilize the price of crude. 


acute sit 


Firestone Planting Activ-ties 
Firestone is proceeding with plans for developing his 
million tract Liberia. <A tract of 
Hevea brasiliensis is now under cultivation there, and he proposes 


H. S. 


acre under lease in small 
to plant rubber trees on the entire acreage, as rapidly as the land 
can be cleared. Donald A. Ross has been made chief of opera- 
tions in Liberia, and Harvey Firestone, Jr., is now in London, 


where the European headquarters of the company are being organ 


ized. M. A. Cheek, buyer of crude rubber for the Firestone 
company in Singapore, is temporarily stationed at the Akron 
office, interviewing applicants for positions with the company in 
Liberia. Men and supplies are now being sent to the South 
\frican republic at frequent intervals. Scores of engineers and 
soil experts are included in the personnel. Mr. Firestone has 
announced that he will spend $100,000,000 in establishing the 
Liberian rubber plantations. He has advocated for years that 


The best quality 
t rubber can be grown in Liberia at a low cost, he states. 


Americans should produce their own rubber. 


The Firestone company has leased 35,000 acres of rubber land in 


Tobasco, Mexico. For several months the company has been 
perfecting the plantation organization. Three hundred and fifty 
acres of the Mexican land are now producing rubber. Mr 
Firestone states he is also considering planting rubber in the 


Amazon valley in Brazil. 


The Rubber Trade in the Midwest 


rhe Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Massachusetts, has 
leased the lower floor and basement of the Montauk Building, -501 
Franklin street, Chicago, Illinois, and will take possession at once 
Che branch was formerly located at 230 West Monroe street. 

The Ed R. Novak Co., 
a wholesale distributer for tires, tubes, rims, automobile accessories, 


3809 Ogden avenue, Chicago, Illinois. is 


For thirty-two years Mr. Novak has been associated with the 
rubber industry, beginning work in 1894 in the Chicago office of 
the Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Manufacturing Co. 

The Ajax 
operating with practically a full force. 


etc. 


Rubber Co., Racine Division, Racine, Wisconsin, is 
During the summer and 
fall over 1,500 people have been employed. 

Ott 
working d 


past three months 


Rubber Co., Dubuque, Iowa, is operating on a ten-hour 


basis, the factory having been run overtime for the 





rhe company specializes in the manufacture of 
Frank E. Ott is 


inner tubes for automobiles and swimming tubes 


secretary and treasurer 





Rubber Com 
Paul, Minnesota, was asked in the District 


Nelson, trustee under a bond issue which gave 


Foreclosure on » property of the Blekre Tire & 


pany ot Minnesota. St 
Court by Samuel 


the Minneapolis plant as security for payment. The petition asks 


hat the amount of the bond issue be determined, claiming that 
the issue is $544,000 out of an authorized issue of $550,000, and 
reciting that the company failed to pay interest on the bonds in 
1924 and 1925 

\ verdict of $12,612.06 was awarded the Miller Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, in the Federal Court of Minneapolis as damages in 
a suit against the F. W \bbott Co., a Minnesota ¢ 1r poration, 
E. G, Paterson, and F. W. Abbott, surety bondsmen, for alleged 
failure to live up to a contract whereby it was said that ‘the 
Miller company was to receive commissions on sales by the Abbott 
company, which company also was to return unsold merchandise 
to the rubber company 


Thomas W. Gagnon has succeeded R. F. Keller as manager of 
he Minneapolis, Minnesota, branch of the Beacon Falls Rubber 


Shoe ( Beacon Falls, Connecticut. Mr. Gagnon has for the past 
three years covered the northern Minnesota territory in the in- 
terests of the Beacon Falls organization. 


A business trip to Salt Lake City and Denver is now being made 
by D. D: Tripp, vice-president in charge of sales, Pioneer Rubber 
Mills, 345-353 Sacramento street, San Fraricisco. California. 
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The Hawkeye Cord Tire Company of Iowa, 213-227 East 
Third street, Des Moines, Iowa, was incorporated September 11, 
1925, and capitalized at $150,000. The new organization will oper- 
ate the factory of the former Hawkeye company, and will manu- 
facture Hawkeye oversize cord and balloon tires, as well as inner 
tubes. Until the first annual meeting the following executives are 
handling the affairs of the company: John T. Christie, tempor- 
iry president and treasurer; Burt Springer, temporary vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. 

The Lavelle Rubber Co., 320 West Illinois street, Chicago, Illin- 
‘is, has removed its Milwaukee office to 215 Grand avenue, Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin. John B. Freye, vice-president and resident 


nanager, is in charge. 


The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


Reports that eastern and mid-western tire makers would advance 
the price of casings about 20 per cent by December 1 was a source 
of much gratification to the various tire makers on the Coast, 
nearly all of whom have been using rubber for which they paid 
over 85 cents a pound. Needless to say, they were glad when 
the big concerns gave them a fair excuse for advancing prices 
to afford at least a fair profit. Although the demand for balloon 
tires is markedly increasing, sales of high pressure cords are still 
strong, although dealers expect a very noticeable decline within 
a few months. A November report, however, by one of the 
larger tire concerns shows that high pressure cord sales dropped 
33% per cent, while balloons had advanced to 50 per cent of 
total sales. One noticeable trade feature has been the. recent 
activity in the pneumatic bus tire market, which, a consensus of 
reports shows, has made a 125 per cent gain during the past three 
months over the preceding six months. The tire factories are 
making a strong bid for this business, and some are certainly 
getting a good share. 

A peculiar situation is afforded in rubber footwear. Caught 
) with an overstock, the small dealers have since 


a few years ag 
been very reluctant about stocking up again. Distributers for the 
large eastern boot, shoe, and rubber makers say that even a short 
rainy spell on the Coast would leave the shelves of most retailers 
perfectly bare and the dealers clamoring in vain for supplies. 
The dealers, evidently studying simplification and standardization, 
are taking much interest in the new or “super-stretchy” rubbers, 
one pair of which may be made to fit several sizes of shoes. 
Stocking up with but three or four sizes they claim that they 
have in the new “fit-alls” a sufficient range of rubbers for all 
ordinary requirements, with a marked saving in inventory. Sport 
shoes are selling well; but the best trade is in the new bootees 
and the standard rubber boots used by miners, cement, dairy, 
and other such workers. Sales of heavy conveyor and transmission 
belting are reported particularly good in the Northwest; general 
mechanicals are in better demand at all points; and oil hose and 
field rubber goods show no let up in sales despite a lowered con 

f gasoline by motorists and some reduction in crude 


sumption ¢ 
oil production. 

The Coast Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, California, according 
to Assistant General Manager Roy F. Thompson, has found the 
demand for its “C-T-C” tires so great that it will have to in- 
crease its working schedule to three 8-hour shifts daily after 
January 1. Equipment for many balloon tires is also being 
installed. 

E. L. Kline, production manager of the Rubber Products Co 
of America, Huntington Beach, California, has been spend- 
ing several weeks in the East buying machinery for the new plant 
which will reclaim vulcanized rubber under the Cyrus Field 
Willard patents. Mr. Kline was with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. for many years, and is planning for a large outturn of floor 


covering material made largely from discarded tire casings. 


Seventy dealers attended the recent annual conference, at San 
Francisco, California, of the Pacific Coast distributers of the 
India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, J. M. Alderfer, president 
of the organization, presiding at the various sessions. A number 
of the southern California dealers motored in a body to San 
Francisco, first assembling at the offices of Nelson & Price, Inc., 
10th and Flower streets, Los Angeles, the largest ‘of the Coast 
distributers for the India organization. 


Gilbert McNeill, who had been assistant manager of the Los 
Angeles branch of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
acting branch manager since the death of Elmer S. Firestone 
Announcement of a successor to Mr. Firestone was expected from 
the Akron headquarters by December 1. The southwest business 
of the Firestone company has been remarkably large this year. 
The goal was set for $2,500,000 for 1925. The branch went very 
much over the top in November. 

Frank C. Braden, sales manager of the Hamilton Rubber Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey, has been visiting various cities on the 
Coast. 

W. H. Edwards, an executive of the Keystone Tire & Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., who has been studying coast trade con- 
ditions at close range, is very much encouraged with 1926 prospects 

October was reported by President Roy C. Musser as the best 
month in the history of the Eno Rubber Corporation, Los Angeles, 
California, and that the working time averages 18 hours daily. 
Through supply companies, the Eno concern has been shipping 
a considerable quantity of oil field rubber supplies to Russia,’ 
Roumania, and other countries. Business is also brisk in rubber 
automobile accessories, repair stocks, and mechanical rubber goods 
for builders. 

Production in November at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
plant in Los Angeles, California, rose to 7,500 tires and 11,000 
inner tubes daily; and the indications were that early in December 
daily production of casings would reach 8,000. It is to provide 
for this expansion in production that the million-dollar extension 
is being made to the factory. At the same time the adjoining 
Goodyear Textile Mills are being provided with considerable spin- 
ning and weaving machinery, and it is believed that before many 
weeks pass the textile mills will be able to supply most of the 
fabric needed by the tire plant, as up to now the Goodyear rubber 
concern has been a large buyer of fabric in the East despite the 
fact that it has a fabric factory of its own next door. 

General Manager L. E. McConnell of the Spreckels “Savage” 
Tire Co., San Diego, California, reports business as steadily in- 
creasing, as attested by the fact that the whole factory force 
is working night and day. While balloons are the principal sellers, 
there is still a well-sustained demand for high-pressure cords. 
Tire production now averages over 1,500 a day. 

A second quarterly dividend of 2 per cent has been declared 
by the directors of the Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation, 
Compton, California, and it is said that the prospect for main- 
taining the stock on the 8 per cent annual basis is excellent. 
The company is doing a large, steadily increasing, and profitable 
business, and is ably managed. 

Economizing on solid truck tires to such an extent that they 
may harm pavement is not encouraged on the Coast. A truck 
driver was arrested in Los Angeles recently for having but one- 
half inch of rubber on one tire and but five-eighths of an inch on 
another. The California Motor Vehicle Act requires that all 
vehicles driving on public roads with solid rubber tires must have 
not less than a full inch of rubber on all four wheels. The driver 
paid a penalty of $10 for his neglect 

J. B. Magee, southwest branch manager for the United States 
Rubber Co., with headquarters in Los Angeles, California, has 
been in Arizona recently, and he reports that a considerable trade 


in the compan) *s numerous products has been develop d there. 
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America’s first trackless train which recently ran from New 
York to the Pacific Coast scores a new triumph for pneumatic 


tires. The train was composed of a driving car built on a 3-ton 
truck to resemble a locomotive and to which was attached a 
tender and a Pullman-like observation coach. The wheels were 


shod with United States truck-bus casings, four on the locomotive 


} 


by 7, two 32 by 6 singles and two 32 by 6 duals on the 


being 34 


coach. Latest reports state that, despite some hard usage, the 


tires show but few signs of weer. 


In the death recently of Elmer S. Firestone at his home in Los 
Angeles, California, the rubber industry has lost one of its most 
likable representatives. In both San Francisco, 
had looked after the 

Los 


a most agreeable impression, 


creditable and 
interests 


had 


where up to eight years ago he 


of the Firestone company, and in Angeles, where he 


similar service, he made 


in the rubber trade but in commercial circles generally 


rendered 
not only 
by his urbanity and friendliness, unswerving honesty in all his 
dealings, and unfailing loyalty to and belief in his brilliant brother, 
Harvey S. Firestone, head of the great rubber concern which bears 
his name. 

The Burrows Manufacturing Co. will open a tire boot manu- 
Washington, Burrow, 


facturing George A. 


branch at Spokane, 
president, announces 

Eleven new distributers of Victor-Springfield cord tires have 
been established in southern California by the Hamilton Rubber 
New divisions 


organized in 


Trenton, Jersey, while new 


the 


Manufacturing Co., 


are also steadily being eastern parts of the 


United States. 
Pacific Coast Golf Tournament 
The Mechanical Rubber Men’s Golf 


was held at the Olympic Country Club, San Francisco, California, 
Low 


Pacific Coast Tournament, 


on October 27, and the following were the winners gross 
score, qualifying round, E. H. Stevens; low net score, qualifying 


round, J. B. Lippincott. 


Defeated 


Flight Winner Runner Up Fours 
Champienship Geo. S. Lacy M. S. Sprague....Geo. H. Barmore 
2nd flight .-Elliott H. Pierce W. T. Powell Henry Martine 
3rd flight J. Shick .K. E. Johnson ..J. J. McDonald 

The driving contest was won by Geo. H. Barmore, and the 
putting contest by H. W. Love. 


The Banquet was held at the Olympic Country Club on Tuesday 
formed 


night, October 27, 


and the following officers elected for the coming year: president, 


when a permanent organization was 


J. B. Lippincott; Southern California vice-president, George H. 


farmore;: Northwestern California vice-president, Wm. Edris; 
secretary-treasurer, Howard Middleton 

Mr. Barmore invited the Association to play its 1926 Golf 
Tournament at Los Angeles, and undoubtedly it will be held there 


this coming year 


The Rubber Trade in Canada 


Due to the strength of crude rubber, prices on rubber packings 
have been increased. The present advance is of considerable pro- 
portions, and present quotations are as follows: Redstone and 


Bluestone 70 cents; Aurora or equal, 45 cents. 


the 5 per cent advance on smaller size tires on 


p ces 
Prices are now 50 per cent higher on this size than 


Following 
October 20. 


last month 


were again advanced approximately 20 per cent 


in April of this year. Tubes, which were advanced on October 
20, have not been changed to correspond with the further advance 
of tires 

The stock of tires and tubes of the F. E Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ontario (bankrupt), at its branch in St. John, 


srunswick, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London and 


Partridge 


New 
Windsor, Ontario, is being offered for sale in separate parcels, 


tenders being received by the trustee, John B. Robertson, F. C. 
A. of Toronto. The Partridge company’s branch at St. John, 
New Brunswick, is now being operated by the Northern Rubber 
Co., Ltd, 

Urging the importance of a more serious study of the dynamic 
properties of rubber, in the course of a recent lecture at the 
London Engineers’ Club, London, England, W. B. Wiegand 
said that he had devised two rubber motors which derived their 
power from the alternate heating and cooling of rubber appliances. 
Rubber could be stiffly and rigidly compounded and he predicted 
that in the future railway trains would run on blocks of rubber 
instead of on steel rails. 

Members of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, office and factory staffs recently enjoyed a social evening 
when service pins were distributed to those associated with the 
company for ten, fifteen, and twenty years or more. The presenta- 
tions were made by E. B. Ryckham, K. C. M. P., president of 
the company. 

The Panther Rubber Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec, is running 
a newspaper campaign featuring Panco soles and heels. 

The retail tire dealers of Edmonton, Alberta, have formed an as- 
sociation for the betterment of conditions affecting the retail tire 
trade in Edmonton. 

The Burrows Manufacturing Co. will open a branch factory at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, to take care of Western Canada demands 


for the Burrows tire boot. 


Canadian Tire Exports 


During the first nine months of 1925 Canada exported 665,566 
automobile casings, value $6,783,519; 745,217 inner tubes, value 
$1,152,000 ; 7,650 solid tires, value $166,703. The leading 
customers were: New Zealand, taking 139,258 casings, value 
$1,637,530; the United Kingdom, 133,896 casings, value $1,228,591; 
British South Africa, 46,847, value $456,305; Argentina, 44,614, 
value $422,100; British India, 28,344, value $294,813; Australia, 
29,109, value $293,266; Netherlands, 19,304, value $259,610; Straits 
Settlements, 28,001, value $238,639; France, 16,680, value $230,860; 
Brazil, 31,291, value $212,599 


and 


and 





A. C. S. RUBBER DIVISION OFFICERS 

Officers of the Rubber Division of the American Chemical 
Society elected by letter ballot for 1925-6 are as follows: J. M. 
Bierer, chairman; R. P. Dinsmore, vice-chairman; A. H. Smith, 
secretary. Executive Committee: W. E. Glancy, E. A. Van 
Valkenburgh, W. Scott, W. A. Gibbons, H. L. Trumbull, D. 
Scott, W. L. Sturtevant, F. W. Fierichs, A. A. Somerville, E. B. 
Spear, H. A. Fisher. 

The following committee, known as the Raw Rubber Specifica- 
tions Committee has been appointed: C. W. Sanderson, Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., chairman; J. P. Coe, United States Rubber Co.;: R. P. 
Dinsmore, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; H. A. Hoffman, B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; E. A. Van Valkenburgh, Ajax Tire & Rubber Co. 

This committee will prepare a specification for governing the 


purchase of raw rubber. There is, at present, no guidance except 


the general appearance of the rubber in its original state. The 
committee is to present at the forthcoming Akron meeting a 
tentative specification which will comprise the essentials upon 


which the committee agree up to that time 


ALBA WHITING 


Alba Whiting, the well known popular rubber compounding 
ingredient, was withdrawn from the rubber industry for a time. 
Now, however, it is being reintroduced for rubber work and in its 
improved form will be welcomed as an inexpensive filler for gen- 
eral compounding, particularly for mechanicals, molded goods, spe- 
cialties, etc. 
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The Rubber Trade in Europe 


Great Britain 


1TH high prices for crude rubber continuing and consump- 
Win increasing, the general public has displayed no lack of 

interest in market conditions, and shares offered by new 
companies, proposing the extensive opening up of new rubber 
lands, are being readily taken, the offerings in some instances 
being quickly oversubscribed. In discussing the outlook for the 
rubber industry the Financial Times says in part: 


The industry is destined to alternate with periods of prosperity 
and depression. The swing of the pendulum is now upward, and it 
will continue so until production completely overtakes world re- 
quirements. The rate of consumption has, however, steadily 
climbed until it is now commensurate with supplies. Indeed, 
the demand for raw rubber has increased far more quickly than 
experts expected, and the rate of consumption has been persistent 
tor some time past. 

Shares admittedly have had a big rise, but we do not consider 
that the bright prospects for the next few years are yet fully dis- 
counted. Profit calculations have been generally based on an 
average selling price of about 2s per pound whereas rubber has 
been selling above 4s for spot and up to 3s for 1926. The company 
reports that have already appeared cover, as a rule, about two 
months of high prices and ten months of moderate and low quota- 
tions. Even on this basis, dividends have, in most instances, been 
doubled. Interest has been quickened by these dividend announce- 
ments, but when those for the full high-priced period are forth- 
coming a far bigger rush for shares will be seen, and prices may 
reach extraordinary levels. 


Probable Shortage of Crude Rubber 


After commenting on the fact that the Stevenson restriction 
measures have saved the day for the rubber industry, and that the 
turning point came in November, 1924, when the output was re- 
duced to 50 per cent, the present contrasting conditions are noted : 


The fact remains that according to the statistical position, as shown 
by acres planted, estimated output and estimated consumption, a real 
shortage of rubber is in prospéct in the comparatively near future. 
It is estimated that in a year or two the productive capacity of the 
world’s rubber plantations, with no restrictive measures, will be 
no more than between 600,000 and 700,000 tons. On a moderate 
computation, based on the present rate of consumption, the world’s 
need will be greatly in excess of this amount. During the first 
seven months of the current year the world’s stocks of crude rubber 
have been reduced by over 60,000 tons, and of this amount 25,000 
tons came from London, where the stocks are now down to under 
5,000 tons. Early estimates for this year’s consumption put the 
figure as a minimum of 56,000 tons, and this is not allowing for the 
manufacturers’ necessary reserve stocks, which will have to be 
replenished. 

Although there is little doubt that the companies are producing 
large stocks of rubber ready for the bigger releases under the 
restriction scheme, it is nevertheless true that only a comparatively 
small proportion of the Malayan companies are capable of pro- 
ducing more than about 85 per cenit. of their standard 100 per cent. 
allowance. This is partly due to labor shortage, partly to the 
intermittent system of tapping now adopted, and partly to estates 
having been neglected, but little new planting being done during the 
long period of depression. 


Rubber Industry Reviewed by H. Eric Miller 

At the recent annual meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd., 
H. Eric Miller presiding said in part: 

The absorption of crude rubber during the current year will 
be about 560,000 tons, of which 400,000 tons will be used in the 
United States and 160,000 tons in other countries. The absorption 
of crude rubber by the rest of the world during 1925 will be about 
25,000 tons more than in 1924, the most noteworthy increase being 
that of Germany, whose absorption has increased from 22,000 tons 
in 1924 to over 40,000 tons during the current year. In no manu- 
facturing country, with the exception of Japan, has the absorption 
decreased, and, as in the case of the United States, the increased 
absorption is mainly accounted for by the increasing use of motor 
transport. 


Production in 1926 


It is difficult at this stage to estimate, with any degree of accu- 
racy, what the production during 1926 is likely to be. The labor 
question has a distinct bearing on this, and, although there is no 
doubt that all the labor necessary for production of full normal 
crops will be arranged for in the course of next year, it is doubtful 
whether a full complement of trained labor is actually available at 
the present time to secure full crops in the last quarter of the 
year, when the trees give their maximum yield. In view of the 
seasonal nature of the tire trade, I do not look for any material 
increase in the free stocks of crude rubber until about the middle 
of next year, by which time the production of rubber will be at 
full capacity. It is to be anticipated, however, that producers 
generally will refrain from indulging in the too drastic system of 
tapping which was in vogue prior to the slump, and that greater 
regard will be paid to the maintenance of adequate bark reserves, 
a matter which is of the utmost importance when taking into con- 
sideration the potential normal increase in the world’s requirements. 


Plantation Extensions 

In the meantime the well-organized and proven plantations in the 
East are quietly but definitely adding extensions to their present 
planted areas, using first-class planting material, and I am sure 
that these extensions will prove to be a very sound investment. 
British predominance has not diminished in any sense as a result 
of the legislation regulating exports from Malaya and Ceylon, and 
all my inquiries convince me, as I have repeatedly stated during 
recent years, that the estates which have been restricting exports 
under legislation or voluntarily are in excellent condition to derive 
the maximum benefit from the period of prosperity which may be 
iooked for during the next few years. 


Rubber Share Boom Continues 


There has again been fresh activity in the rubber share market, 
following somewhat quieter conditions during the early part of 
the month. Traders are said to fear that the overdue American 
demand for rubber will carry the price over 5s a pound, while 
it is also understood that tire requirements this winter will ex- 
ceed all previous records. Even should the present restriction 
on output be entirely removed, it is believed that production will 
show no rapid expansion. 

The observant foreigner must be rather puzzled when he reads 
in one column of our newspapers that the country is on the verge 
of bankruptcy and in another column that about five millions of 
fresh capital has been poured into new rubber issues of all sorts 
and conditions. There has been apparently little discrimination 
shown in the choice or nature of these investments. The magic 
word “Rubber” on the prospectus has sufficed. How or when 
the profits are to be earned upon all this accretion of new money 
in the plantation industry seems to have been left to later reflec- 
tion. The aspect that impresses us most at the moment, however, 
is that all this concentration of capital has been upon the produc- 
tion side of rubber. One looks in vain through a long list of 
issues for a single instance of a new rubber manufacturing con- 
cern seeking public support. The consuming side is not repre- 
sented in this orgy of speculation, yet the dependence of the plan- 
tation interests upon the expansion of the rubber goods trade 
does not need to be emphasized. Unless the consumption of the 
raw material increases in proportion to the larger production, 
the price of rubber will drop once more to an unremunerative level 
and drastic limitation of exports be again resorted to as a pallia- 
tive. 

Institution of the Rubber Industry 

A large number of men prominent in the rubber industry at- 
tended the smoking concert given October 27 at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, by the Institution of the Rubber Industry. 
D. F. L. Zorn presided, and in the course of the evening referred to 
the good work already accomplished by the organization, at ‘the 
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time urging the members to continue helping toward the 


Same 
attainment of the Institution’s chief object—“the promotion of a 
better understanding and a closer relationship between all sides of 
the rubber industry.” . > 

On October 15 the Birmingham and District Section held tts 
first meeting at t Grand Hotel, Birmingham, D. G. Snodgrass, 


of the Dunlop presiding. There was a large at 
tendance, ‘anda of diplomas representing fellowship and 


Discussion fol 





associateship with the Institution were presented 
lowed the y the following papers “A Note on Gas 
vr Manufacture,’ by G Gallie ; “Tensiles of Cold 





Black for 
Cured and “Notes on Developments in 


Preparation of Raw Rubber,” by W. S 





Davey. 


The Scottish Section held a meeting on October 23 in the 
Céntral Hotel, Glasgow, when Dr. Philip Schidrowitz read a 
paper on “The Vulcanization of Rubber Latex and its Commercial 


Application.” W \. Williams. the works manager of the North 





British Rubber (¢ Lt Edinburgh, presided 

More than twenty members of the Institution visited on October 
9 the rubber re rch laboratories in Delft, Holland, following the 
invitation of | Van Rossem. In making explanations regard- 
ing t var laboratory exhibits Dr. Van Rossem pointed out 
that the work in general was carried forward for the three sides 
of a great the producing side, which resulted in a close 
cooperation with the Propaganda Department of the International 
Association for Rubber Cultivation in the Netherlands East In- 
dies: for the rubber manufacturers of Holland; and for the con- 
sumers of rul t testing analyses, etc 

European Notes 

The Suma {ng Estates, Ltd., has adopted an agree- 
ment with t Anglo-Du Plantations of Java to carry on the 
busines bber | et The estates cover 212,014 acres 

wl 8.678 e und cultivation on December 31 
last. 

The following producing companies propose paying unusu- 
ally large dividend Pullangode Rubber Estate, 30 per cent, an 


increase is compared with last year; Anglo-Su- 


of 24 per cent 


matra Rubber Co., Lid., 35 per cent; Bajoe Kidoel Rubber & Pro 
duce, 25 per cent; Bandar Sumatra Rubber Co., Ltd., 20 per cent 
(less tax Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) Rubber Co., 20 per cent 
Many other companies are declaring interim dividends of 12% 
per cent 

The final number of the Bulletin de l'Association des Planteurs 
has just come to hand. At a meeting of April 28, 1925, it was 
decided to dissolve the association and discontinue publication of 
the bulletin. The association was formed in 1908 to keep planters 
informed and to make propaganda for plantation rubber. Up to 
1914 this task was perfectly carried out and the association took 
an important part in the rubber expositions held in 1910 at 
Brussels, in 1911 and 1913 in London, and in 1914 at Ghent. The 
world war interrupted its activities, and meantime it became evi- 


financial condition of the association and the develop- 
made it both un- 


dent that the 


ment of organizations ther rubber centers 
desirable and unnecessary to continue in existence. The fine rub 
ber museum at Brussels remains as a testimony of the activities 


The Société Industrielle du Caoutchouc Regenéré has been 
formed to buy, sell and treat rubber waste and to manufacture r¢ 
generated rubber. Headquarters are at 9, rue d’Aguesseau, Paris 


The capital is 4,000,000 francs 


The Société Anonyme des Procédés Marmier will exploit a new 
process of reclaiming rubber and cotton from old tires and other 
waste rubber he mpany, which has offices at 1, rue Benit, 
Nancy, is capitalized at 600,000 francs 

It is reported on reliable authority that a new rubber reclaiming 


plant is about to be established in Liverpool, England, with an 
initial capacity of 10 tons of reclaims per day. 


Germany 


German manufacturers of rubber balloons have a grievance 
Now when general business is slack, advertising is doubly neces- 


and one of the means widely adopted to attract customers 





is giving away rubber balloons, generally bearing the name. of 
This is particularly gratifying to ‘rubber 
rms for the demand for balloons But now the police 
department finds the gas-filled balloons dangerous as prejudicial 
and has forbidden the filling, 


the distributing firm 


is good. 


to health and likely to cause fires, 


and free distribution of these articles. 


storing 


Synthetic Rubber and Other Rumors 


The slackness of business combined with high crude rubber 


prices calls forth a strong desire for ways out of depression into 
that rubber, 
for example. If 
rms that have succesfully made good rubber out of potatoes in 
However, 


prosperity fathers pretty. fantasies about synthetic 


reports are to be believed there are several 


1y quantity demanded and at surprisingly low prices. 


so far neither samples nor quotations could be obtained from the 
in question. And the 
Hannover seems to be nothing but a chimera. So 


firms factory which rumor said. was to be 


established in 


the day of the return of cheap rubber has been put off again, and 
the problems of the business world in the rubber industry cannot 
as yet be solved by non-existent synthetic rubber. 

Another 
is that an 


tracts with firms in Austria and Germany for supplying rubber 


rumor which is lovingly fostered in certafn quarters 


\merican commission is on its way to make big con- 


goods, particularly surgical rubber goods and, of course, automo 
Austrian firms can supply so 
Besides this, Americans 


bile tires, seeing that German and 
much more cheaply owing to low wages. 


are buying largely in Germany and Austria already, it is claimed 


German Company News 
The Hansa-Bund for Trades, Industry and Commerce has re 
quested the Minister of Finances to ease the burden of taxation 
Germany is now laboring under. 


have handed in a protest in connection with 
against the Kartels. It had been agreed 
and manufacturers to await the results of 
measures taken by the latter themselves before the government 


Manufacturers see a certain danger for business 


Manufacturers 
government measures 
between government 
would intervene 
in the action of the government. 

Workers in the rubber industry in Saxony succeeded in obtain- 
ing an increase in wages amounting to 11 per cent after a 10-day 
strike, this in spite of the none too brilliant condition of the 
trade. In Hannover and Harburg many workers had to be laid 
off and for the Fulda district, too, reports are unfavorable. 

Germany exported 105,069 quintals of rubber manufactures, 
valued at 59,818,000 marks during the eight months ended August, 
as compared with 99,812 quintals, value 46,560,000 marks 
for the same period of 1924. Her imports came to 13,939 quin- 
tals, value 8,581,000 marks, against 4,510 quintals valued at 
2,582,000 marks, in the 1925 and 1924 periods, respectively. The 
considerable increase in imports against the very slight increase 


1925 


in exports is noteworthy. 


Flags and pennants of rubberized fabric for canoes and col 
lapsible boats are gaining in popularity. They are easily cleaned, 
therefore look f and are durable than those 
made of ordinary materials. Small have 
heen successfully used to mark roads in the mountains and plains, 


In the Riesengebirge and the Thur- 


always fresh more 


rubberized flags also 


both in winter and summer. 
forest such guides of colored rubberived 


be both conspicuous 


fabrics were at 


ingian 
tached to trees and posts and were found to 


and durable 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


Malaya 
Future Rubber Supply 


OCAL papers continue to call attention to the importance of 
L the labor situation in connection with the increased releases 

of rubber. The Straits Times is of opinion that producers, 
after the experience of last year when prices fell to a level very 
close to the worst prevailing before restriction, will proceed slowly 
and cautiously to add_to their labor force. Recruiting labor is a 
costly matter and planters will reason_that if they spend money in 
bringing coolies over and prices suddenly drop they will be badly 
hit. Whereas if predictions of a shortage come true, they will do 
well enough on their present basis of output. In other words it is 
not to be assumed that the increase in the percentage of exportable 
rubber will be immediately followed by larger supplies coming on 
the market 

This authority figures that possible production in Malaya is 
about 20 per cent above standard production and that 75 per cent 
of that is the most that can be expected with prudent tapping. 
That would give 237,000 tons, for the next year or two, so that 
an estimate that Malaya and Ceylon will yield as much as 341,000 
tons in 1926 is considered too high by 40,000 to 50,000 tons. Pro- 
vision for the future, therefore, is imperative. One of the world’s 
greatest needs is an adequate supply of rubber at a reasonable 
price and statesmen should give the matter a good deal more at- 
tention than is the case at present. A round table conference of 
men like Mr. Hoover, Lord Stevenson and Sir George Maxwell to 
discuss the matter, giving equal care to the interests of producers 
and consumers, is suggested. 

In conclusion, the Straits Times says: “ .. . . the higher grade 
journals (American), which command the pens of men who possess 
knowledge and a sense of fair play, write on the subject with a 
frankness and generosity which excites our admiration. These 
seem to show that there is a basis on which the producer and the 
consumer could meet, or perhaps even better, that there would be 
value in the exchange of views between men who are not biased 
on one side or the other but who do recognize that the world must 
have rubber and plenty of it if it is to carry on its work efficiently 
and that the real problem is to discover how best to supply the 
world’s wants.” 

The Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal discusses the labor matter 
from a different angle. It wishes to inject into optimists a healthy 
amount of doubt regarding the labor situation as it will affect 
wages and consequently costs. There is not only a real demand for 
extra labor on estates, but also in the mines. There is almost ab 
normal activity in tin mining in Malaya and this, coupled with the 
sudden rise in rubber, has taken up practically all the available 
forces of Chinese labor. The Chinese have not been slow to de- 
mand higher wages and these have had to.be granted owing to 
competition for labor. 

In other industries, too, demands for increases in pay are being 
made. The steady rise in the prices of necessities does not tend to 
mitigate the situation and there is .a possibility that a higher wage 
standard may have to be a permanent item in all future estimates 


of production costs. 
Rubber Propaganda 


Major Knox, late rubber propagandist, in an interview with a 
local press representative, remarked that owing to the changed con- 
ditions due to the rise in rubber he had suggested the launching 
3f a scheme in Australasia where very valuable support had_ been 
promised from commercial interests. But the government decided 


that as the funds had been voted for eastern propaganda, they 


t 
could not be used for Australia. This was unfortunate, Mafor 
Knox declared, as next to America, Australia and New Zealand 
consume more rubber per head of the population than any -other 
country. 

In view of the above, the Secretary of the Propaganda Com- 
mittee was asked whether the committee was to be dissolved.and 
propaganda in Malaya cease. The reply was that the committee 
would continue its activities and follow up and continue the work 
begun especially in connection with the use of rubber in mining 
\ technical sub-committee has recently been appointed to advise 
the Executive Committee on developments and the use: of- rubber 
for anti-impact purposes in machinery. :In the opinion of the sec 
retary the use of rubber as a resistant to abrasive action in ma 
chinery will not be affected by the recent increase in prices to.the 


same extent as new uses in other directions. 


Tapping Experiments 


A number of estates supplied data to the Department of Agri 
culture regarding tapping experiments. From results obtained ‘by 
six estates it appeared that yields fall off around February, when the 
influence of wintering begins to be felt, and according to one estate, 
the decrease may be as high as 50 per cent. The effect of the hour 
of tapping on yields as experienced by five estates was a marked 
decrease in crop, variously found to run from 25 to 50 per cent of 
normal, when tapping was undertaken late in the morning or in 
the afternoon. Alternate daily tapping with a longer cut was 
found to give up to 95 per cent of the crop obtained by daily 
tapping with a shorter cut. Improved health of the trees, reduc- 
tion in tapping costs were the advantages of the system. Findings 
concerning periodical tapping as compared with alternate daily 
tapping were conflicting. 

The yield from a single cut daily was 98.69 per cent of that 
obtained from a double cut daily. Bark renewal with two cuts 
was very poor. 

Malayan Statistics 


The statistics for rubber imports and exports as summarized by 
the Straits Times read as follows: 
NINE MONTHS ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 


1925 1924 


Tons Tons 
Total exports .... 226,604 192,742 
ess gross imports 114,167 76,024 
Nominal Malayar 112,437 116,718 


From the imports described as native rubber 25 per. cent has to 


be deducted so that the figures under the head imports should be 
as follows: 


NINE MONTHS ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 





The increase of imports, dry, for 1925 was 27,716'tons of which 
24,105 tons were native rubber. 
Net Malayan imports are calculated as below: 
NINE MONTHS ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 


5 1924 


lons . , Tons 

al ¢ rts 226,604 192,742 

le t imports "90 410°"° ‘ 62.694 
Bg : ledigis mt FH? TSP AG Ogg 
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During the current restriction year the native rubber imports 


have been 


Tons Tons 

November 7,718 May 10,665 

December 9,298 June 11,929 

qaeery 7,576 July 13,511 

ebruary 2,140 August 10,175 

March 10,961 September 10,637 
April 9,704 


August exports of declared uncouponed stocks, on payment of 42 
cents per pound export duty, totaled 1,830 tons, of which 1,802 tons 
Malay States and the balance from 


came from the Federated 


Kedah. 
East Indies 

The estates of the Si Boelan and Soeka Radja companies, East 
Coast Sumatra, have been sold to an English syndicate for over 
10,000,000 guilders 
the Deli Bank, the liquidation of which has been undertaken by 
the Javasche Bank, which held the preferential shares of the two 


Netherlands 


These estates formed part of the assets of 


concerns 

The property sold 13 estates covering an area of 
48,000 acres, of which 16,000 acres are planted to rubber. The 
purchasers work under the name Allied Sumatra Plantations, Lim- 
ited, with a capital of £1,400,000. Harrisons & Crosfield are agents 
and secretaries, while the bankers are Lloyds Bank and Chartered 
Bank. It is planned to plant up a further 21,000 acres with rub- 
ber, when the company will be capitalized at £67 per acre. The 
1926 crop is estimated at 3,000,000 pounds, and half of this has 


comprises 


already been sold forward. 

In certain quarters the acquisition of these estates by British 
capital is welcomed as to a certain extent balancing the growing 
importance of the Netherlands-Indies producers, which has been 
one of the unfavorable results of the restriction scheme 

The question how Dutch capital happened to be overlooked in 
such an important transaction has come in for a good deal of 
discussion. It that Bank willing 
enough to cooperate to the end that this extensive property should 
pass into Dutch hands, it could settle no negotiation without the 


while the Javasche was 


seems 


vote of the ordinary shareholders as it held only the preferential 
shares. 

The Javasche Bank had repeatedly declared that it could only be 
an immediate bid for the preferential stock or in a 


But Dutch capitalists held back and 


interested in 
firm offer for all the 
the opportunity passed to the English. 


shares 


Netherlands Gutta Percha Co. 

From the report for 1924 it is learned that although conditions 
in the Dutch East Indies improved, the effect on the Netherlands 
Gutta Percha Co.'s The 
prices obtained for the company’s manufactures showed little or 


factory at Singapore was but slight. 


those obtained the previous year although, on the 
were increased. The come to an 
agreement with the N. V. Hollandsche Banden Mij, 
Amsterdam, whereby it has the sole right to manufacture and sell 
Overman tires in Eastern Asia, Netherlands East Indies and Aus- 
The cable factory, construction of which had been started 


no gain over 
concern has 


Ssaies 


other hand, 
Overman 


tralia. 
at Sepandjang, near Soerabaia, Java, remains unfinished. It is 


intended to make proposals regarding reorganization shortly. 


Plantation Rubber Scrap 


At a meeting of the Soeka-boemi Rubber Planters Association, 
one of those present related that he had obtained good results from 
sending loose scraps to the open market in London. He received 
only about 2 cents per pound less than for worked scraps. He 
had been shipping his scrap for 1% years and had always secured 
good prices for it. It seems that even earthy rubber is in the 
lot and that there is quite a quantity of dirt and moisture in this 
rubber as it undergoes but little drying or washing, so that the 
percentage of pure rubber is much smaller than if the scrap had 


undergone the usual treatment. It was pointed out that while at 
present the difference was only 2 cents per pound, it would easily 
become 10 cents if all planters shipped unworked scraps. 


Netherlands East Indies Notes 


At the above meeting another planter stated that he was at pres- 
ent busy digging up 3,000 kilos of rubber buried in 1921 and 1922 
because he had been unable to sell it. He found that a portion 
consisting of unworked crépe was perfect, while that which had 
been through the mangle was useless. 

The Rubbertrust Corporation, Arizona, has just been formed 
in Amsterdam, Holland, to exploit rubber plantations. 

In the Archeef voor de Rubbercultuur of October, 1925, Dr. R. 
Riehl describes a circular saw for cutting in pieces coagulum in- 
tended for crepe. The pieces of coagulum are frequently so large 
as to necessitate their being torn up by hand or cut with a knife 
before being put through the macerator. 


Ceylon 


After a long discussion in the Legislative Council, the following 
motion was carried: That in view of the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioning a maximum flat rate of 500 pounds per acre of rubber in 
Malaya as from August 1, 1925, this council requests government 
to take immediate steps to obtain the sanction of the Secretary 
of State for a similar flat rate in Ceylon for all rubber estates 
that are now assessed on a flat rate of 320 pounds per acre. 

In replying to the mover of the motion, the Colonial Secretary 
said that in Ceylon the maximum flat rate for estates that could 
produce no records of pre-restriction yields was 320 pounds per 
In Malaya the maximum flat rate for such estates was 300 
pounds. No maximum is imposed on Ceylon able to 
prove that they could produce more than 320 pounds, while in 
Malaya estates able to produce figures showing larger crops thar 
300 pounds per acre had been allowed a maximum of 400 pounds 
which recently had been raised to 500 pounds. 

Again, this increase had affected only 212 estates out of a total 
of 1,411 allowed 400 pounds, and the annual increase in shipments 
was estimated at only 2,400 tons. 

On the other hand, in Ceylon there are 4,000 estates assessed 
at or under 320 pounds, and practically all would apply for in- 
Since these estates had no figures 


acre. 
estates 


creases if this were allowed. 
to prove crops, they would have to be individually assessed and 
the cost in time and money would be considerable, so that if any 
concessions were allowed it would have to be by automatically 
increasing the flat rate of 320 pounds without assessments. The 
result of such an increase would be an exportable increase of over 
22,000 tons per annum. It was said that these were paper figures 
as they could not actually be realized, but the mere prospect of 
such an increase would have a very serious effect on the market. 
The motion was put to the vote and-carried by 29 to 12. 


UGANDA 


According to the report of the Director of Agriculture, Uganda, 
for 1924, the higher prices have revived rubber exploitation here 
and tapping could be carried on steadily during the year. Exports 
amounted to 608,300 pounds valued at £18,911 compared 
398,600 pounds valued at £9,926 in 1923. It is estimated that some 
10,000 acres are under rubber on plantations. The mycologist 
reports that Para rubber in Uganda remains remarkably free from 


with 


fungus disease. 


MADAGASCAR 


It is interesting to note from a recent issue of Le Caontchouc 
& la Gutta Percha that in the month of June, 1925, 226 kilos of 
rubber, valued at 565 francs left the port Fort-Dauphin for 
London. 
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Rubber Patents, Trade Marks and Designs ) 


The United States 


October 6, 1925* ee 
1,555,928 Cushion for radio headpieces. Timothy F. Morrissey, New 1,558,759 
York, N. Y. 
1,556,095 Joint for dolls. Otto Gans, Waltershausen, Germany. 1,558,760 
1,556,156 Cushion wheel. Franz H. Nierman, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
1,556,167 Footwear. Pearl Y. Smiley, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. 1.558.814 
1,556,181 Water feed for dental instruments with collapsible pipe. Chester til 
Tyree, London, Kentucky. 1.558.850 
1,556,289 Billiard table cushion. Frederick Ling, assignor to Thurston & erry “ 
Ce., Limited, both of London, England. 1,558,877 
1,556,290 Nonskid vehicle wheel. John McMullen, Butte, Montana. 1.558.930 
1,556,298 Brush having vulcanized ends. Peter J. Morck, San Francisco, oe 
558,95 


California. 

1,556,328 Water gate with flexible water-impervious sheet attached. Ed- F 
ward Hutchins, assignor to International Paper Co., both of 9,059 
New York, N. Y. 

1,556,339 Safety swimming belt. August, Peter and Joseph Marengo. 
Stockton, California. 

.556,356 Toy ballocn. Albert Russo, Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

,556,397 Air-supply tower. Rollin L. Bacher, Cleveland Heights, assignor 
to The United States Air Compressor Co., Cleveland, both in 


Ohio. 1,559,364 
1,556,450 Combination wheel. Joseph Makant. West Haverstraw, New 1,559,382 
= 1,559,450 


1,556,518 Pen-filling device. James Gillies, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

1,556,542 Tire i. Norman Phillips and Archibald J. Martin, Salem, 1,559,470 
Ohio 

1,556,559 Milking-machine teat cup. Henry Enovald Kjestrup, Rangi- 
tumau, New Zealand. 


October 13, 1925* 1,559,664 


1,556,744 Soft rubber applicator. Benjamin Ansehl, assignor of one-half 
to Anthony J]. Gutweiler, both of St. Louis, Missouri. 

1,556,781 Elastic grip. Thomas Emil Gjorup, assignor of one-half to . ss 
Louis Hansen, both of Chicago, Illinois. 1,559,887 

1,556,792 — phone headband. Thomas Linforth Jones, deceased. P 
James Simpson Jones, executor, London, England, assignor to 9,953 
John MacDougall, Prestwick, Scotland. 


1,55 
1,559,968 
6,849 Tire protector. Theodore H. Kruse, Arvada, Colorado. 1,560,026 
1,5€ 
1,564 


1,55 
1,556,966 Protective cushion tip. Frank Selig, Cleveland, Ohio. 50,061 
1,556,967 Garter. Jchn Siggelkow, New Castle, New York. 60,073 
1,557,049 Buoyant antenna. John Hays Hammond, Jr., Gloucester, Massa- 

chusetts. 1,560,097 
1,557,122 Inner tube. Anthony Volence, Browerville, Minnesota. 1,560,124 
1,557,219 Rubber shackle. Fabio Sergardi, assignor to General Motors 1,560,139 


Research Corporation, both of Dayton, Ohio. 
1,557,297, Comb display device. John L. Little, Brooklyn, assignor to The 1,560.156 
Vulcanized Rubber Co., Inc., New York, both in New York. 


1,557,324 Cushion tire. Samuel Pestunowitz, Newark, New Jersey. 1,560,172 

1,557,357 Fountain pen. Herbert Gornell, Twickenham, England. 
1,557,538 Gun recoil device. Walter R. Jorgenson, assignor to Jostam ‘ » 
Manufacturing Co., both of Chicago, Illinois. 1,560,174 
October 20, 1925* mye t 
1,557,564 Rubber heel. Nunzio Daquino, Akron, Ohio. Se 
1,557,620 Eye cup with syringe bulb. Henry Robinson, Waco, Texas. 1,560,233 
1,557,681 Trouser shield. Henry A. Funk, St. Louis, Missouri. 1,560.302 
1,557,947 Arch support and heel cushion. Benjamin Stewart, Des Moines, 1,569,407 
lowa. 1,560,463 

Cushion tire. Rolla B. Bostwick, Duquesne, Pennsylvania. 

1,569,485 


Tire tread. Jackson D. Comstock, Chester, West Virginia. 
Valve attachment for dual tires. Herbert V. Ludwick, assignor 
by mesne assignments, to Budd Wheel Co., both of Philadelphia, a 
1.56 








Pennsylvania. 560,498 
1 Resilient earpiece. Brune Lindemann, Hamburg, Germany. 
1,5 Aquatic doll. Albert E. Murphy, Chicago, Illinois. ; 
1,5 Fountain pen. Frank J. Grommes, Aurora, Illinois. 
1,558,33 Cushioning fender for vehicle. Henry H. Basch, New York, N. Y 
1,558,384 Battery box. John B. Mattson, Boston, assignor to Hood Rubber 

Co., Watertown, both in Massachusetts. 

254,260 
October 27, 1925* 

1,558,455 Tire with cushion core. Arthur E. Bauman, Akron, Ohio. a 
1,558,503 Hose connection for automobile engines and radiators. John G 254,309 

Pressler, Chicago, Illinois. 7 5 
1,558,507 Tennis racket. Ambrose Ryder, New York, N. Y. 254,314 
RRL 254,336 


“Under Rule No. 167 of the United States Patent Office, the issue closes 
weekly on Thursday, and the patents of that issue bear date as of the fourth 254,362 
Tuesday thereafter. hint 


Chemical patents will be found on page 144. Machinery 


Pressure gage and valve cap. Joseph E. Wood, assignor to 
W. Lee Provol, both of Chicago, Illinois. 

Vehicle cushion connection. August H. Leipert and Gustavus Haag, 
assignors to International Motor Co., all of New York, N. Y. 

Weather guard. Edward Edward Richardson, Maumee, assignor 
of fifty-one per cent to F. O. Richey, Elyria, both in Ohio. 

Rubber mat. Edward Edward Richardson, Maumee, assignor 
of fifty-one one-hundredths per cent to F. O. Richey, Elyria, 
beth in Ohio. 

Elastic parachute toy. William E. Kastead, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

Rubber heel. William G. Eaton, Hull, Massachusetts. 

Elastic telephone receiver attachment. Harry T. Hipwell, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Fountain glove. Harold P. Schuck, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Corset. Rosanna Du Fora Ulman, assignor to Internationa) 
Corset Co., both of Aurora, Illinois. 

Life preserver. William E. Abbctt, Pasadena, assignor of one- 
fourth each to Dennison F. Rease and R. H. Caldwell, and 
one-eighth to Logan Smith, all of Santa Cruz, California. 

Rubber glove. Clarence H. Maranville, Akron, Ohio. 

Batker’s purse. Harry Miller, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elastic hub sheck absorber. Georges Broulhiet, St. Etienne, 
France. 

Inflatal:le ball. Dewey O. Pearce. Boise, Idaho. 

Heel lift. William J. Tempkins, Mount Vernon, New York. 

Sole. Laurence M. Oxkley, assignor to Essex Rubber Co., both 
of Trenton, New Jersey. 

Garden hese coiling device. Jonathan P. Stewart, Aihambra, 
California. 


November 3, 1925* 


Blow-out boot. John A. Barnes, assignor to Fowler Co., Inc., 
both of Dallas, Texas. 

Elastic nursing bottle holder. Philip Cardarella, Kansas City. 
Missouri. 

Tire valve. Henry F. Kraft, Ridgewood, New Jersey, deceased. 
Edgar J. Phillips and Earl A. Darr, executors. 

Elastic paddle ball. Thomas H Furman, Los Angeles, California. 

Fountain pen. John J. Kleschka, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Rubber ball game. Vincent C. Dickson, Seattle, Washington. 

Self-filling fountain pen. Herbert W. Kish, Chicago, Illinois. 

Inflatable ring for hat protector. Mario Bontemp’ and Joseph 
De Leo, Bronx, New York. 

Rubber weather strip. Otto H. Petersen, Oakland, California. 

Overshoe. Kathryn F. Volkey, Seattle, Washington. 

Rubber covered apparatus for winding cinematcgraph films John 
Roger Bow, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Cushioned wheel. James Gair_and Watkin Salusbury Williams, 
both of London, and Edwin Jones, Liverpool, England. 

Battery container encased in rubber compound, Rufus N. Cham- 
berlain. Chicago, Illinois, assignor tc Gould Storage Battie.» Co., 
Inc.. New Yerk, N. Y. 

Rubber block. Lucien Gaisman, Hoocleyhill, near Manchester, 
England. 

Pneumatic motor wheel. Jaquelin M. Meredith, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Combination wheel and puncture proof tire. Samuel Eliot, Man- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

Auxiliary wheel tread. Stanley P. Hickey, Coldspring, Wisconsin. 

Game with elastic connection. Alfred M. Palmer, Troy, New York. 

Rubber stencil. Louis H. Carufel, Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Air bag. Richard S. Burdette, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akren, Ohio. 

Automatic fountain pen. Ernst Richard Gustav Albert Rosler, 
assignor to Simplo Fullfeder-Gesellschaft Voss, Lausen & 
Dziambor, al! of Hamburg, Germany. 

Tire flap. Thomas A. Beaney, Penghkeepsie, assignor te Beaney 
Rubber Co., Inc., New York, both in New York. 


The Dominion of Canada 
October 6, 1925 


Rubber block suspension for autcmobiles. Walter Lawson Adams, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 

heme Leon Bassett Conant, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

S. A. 

Surgical corset. Ebenezer Rendolphus Jenyns, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 

Cushion wheel. Frank Lauhkoff, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 

Cp arch support. John D. Palm, Brockton, Massachusetts 
J A. 


Wheel with rubber - Mian Albert Vandenberg, East Lynn, 
Massachusetts. U . 


and Process Patents on pages 147-148 
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254.439 , tt und electrode employing ft 1 er sheets. The £539 Annular tire. L. P. C. Lotte, 57 Boulevard Pereire, Paris.* 
Prest-O-Lite ( f Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, assignee . 7 Catamenial appliances E. K. Epstein, 31 Fregestrasse, Steglitz 
f Thomas Sper , Indianapolis, Indiana, | Ss. A Berlin.* 


Rubber shoes, Respro, Inc., assignee of H. H. Smith, both 


October 13, 1925 we" “Cranston, Bhode Island, U S. A° 


; > t ‘ ward Brice Killen, Londor 4, England e 
254,535 | , , - ;' = c 4, Sages October 14, 1925 


October 20, 1925 238,563 Toy boat bladder. A. Friederichs, 49 Hofweg, Han 





‘ { 
254 R \ A. Wi Illir { » A = a 
he RB Gos h ( Ne $3,591 Tire cove omfield, 36, Denzil road, C. E, P. Hughe 
254,5 , A r -* <n 7, H Taylor, 23, Testard road and T. Hammon 
Ss ral a ( ‘ all in Guildford, Surrey. 
> . I I Sh lr 238,599 Golf te head. C. W. Read, Stanton Tube & Tyre 
5 7 l | 1 ‘ ve Lhe x huck b 

60% k € Fr , . ° f New Yor Works, oningtor oad, Lewisham, London. 

N \ 8.628 Catamenial support 4. Wilson, 2, Cypress Gardens, and W. A 


et +, Bridee street, both in Blyth, Northumberland. 
October 27, 1925 8,629 Rubber sets. H. W. Randall, 76, Mortimer -street, London 
38,669 Lbonite ning coil holder. ‘Fuller’s United Electric Works, Ltd 
ks, Grove read, Chadwell Heath, and A. I 
Eastwood road, Goodmayes, both in Essex. 
arrester. W. C. Eutler and R. W. Angel, 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 
collision guard H. Meynell, 36, Avenue Farade, 





i Rubenstein, both of New York, N. Y., 38,746 Flesh reducing garments F. A. S. Gwatkin, 31, Basinghal 
t S street, London (NKieinert I ber Co., 485 Fifth avenue, New 
P ‘ te he t Piwal C% : ‘ York, N. Y., U. S. A.). 
( Maye beth hicag I'inois, U. S. A 38,747 Rutber faced bumper. J. G. Connolly, 57, Wharfdale road, King’ 


7 





November 3, 1925 238.751 Wash cloth with elastic straps. J. T. Elwell, 1256 Newkirk 
treet, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A 


S NAG ; ‘ . ( _ — 7 : 2 
SS An & ace Seach, 3.798 Rubber brushes. Rubber Brushes, Ltd., and E. Lord, 125, Hig 
Pom rcne : j ; em 5 Racing harrier with rubber covered wire. A. T. J. Bahr, 4907 
255,206 i v . M . Renee ' unity Per West Pine Borlevar St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A 
ee ; . i Rubber capped device fer restoring facial muscles. D. Whitney 
. re 2.861 S t rust ith rubber tube in handle. E. Watzlawik and 
he United Kingdom F. Menzel, Gorlitz, Germany.* 
l compressed air cushion. J. Palanca, Melilla, 





September 30, 1925 ee tng ll 


238.005 H ng hine emp ne ber endless band R. F. Mac 238, R er sleeved wind scree? K. Berbig, 17a Hildesheimer 
far Imperial Bisevit Works, Fulham, Londor Senses. Ylemever. Gaveas 





238.006 Mat ! t C. H. Ellis, C. W. Cave, H. Taylor, and L. on 
Rar ll of $6. Gresham street. Londor October 21, 1925 
238.012 Billiar trimmer H. Swann, 65, Pixmore avenue, Letch 238 Door stop with rubber member J. T. Atwood, 124, North 
1 ertf shire Wat st Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
238.924 R , t r R. G and Grierson 007 Inductances emploving rubber. G. Turner, 54 Station 
| ' f 4 Bleomsbur S ure, Li g at London 





238.038 Sur pliances I. J. Frankensteir Kaiser-Wilhelmplatz >2 Rubber stud for sport boots R. Stellings, Hope Cottage, Statio: 
! r r road, It near Scarborough 

238,041 El e¢ member F. G. Hasler, Ty Coch, Trefnant, 239.047 Container oying rubber ring Aridor Patents, Ltd., W. A 

t Cowie, 40, Norfolk street, Strand, London 

238.086 Window siler E. A. Bellow, 11, Albany road, St. Leonards 39.055 Vacuum eted vessels emploving rubber T. Wilhelm, 78 
Suss Konradstrasse, Zurich, Switzerland 

238,091 Infla ‘ ees. Gimson Shoe Machinery Co., Lt I. L 08 r H. Kanoffsky, 518 Sherman street, Milwaukee, 

Re nd H. Robottom, Ulverscroft Works, Ulverscroft road, Wisconsin. U. S. A 














— o- gus 9,134 pr tor with elastic band E. Thorpe, 1, Plumtree street, 
278110 Rese ‘ | R. A. G. Rosler, 75 Schanzenstrasse, Ham Nantthin athens 


238.115 Nonmeta hior nnections. O. Y. Imray, 30, Southampton October 28, 1925 


New ¥ ha YF 239,274 Reservoir pens. T. De Ia Rue & Co., Ltd., and H. J. Dixor 


~- felliss —— ? o 110. Bunhill Row, Lond 


pson-Heuston ‘ 
A. G. Salisbury, 





P n ; 239,326 Ehonite ed condenser A. A. Price and Price’s Battery & 
se 434°} ‘ = W ' 1 Roa Weet Cr = Quer Radio Co., Ltd... 11, Hart street, New Oxford street, London 


7 hilt 239,356 Gan sing rubber bulbs and tubes. J. F. Newall, 32, James 


NN 
/ 


Ss. A.* 39,365 Rubler foot rest for motorcycle J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., and 
A. H. Lawrence, Criterion Works, Great Charles street, 

October 7, 1925 Birminghar 
39 1 Cleaner for pipes. etc., using rubber tube. R. Kepich, 2 Rosen 


I hbr hes I G Barton, Gladstone road, Gisborne, New 





* ) [ et Zeal 
' ee M ¢ flat feet empleying rt ball M. Samuel, 28 
k ' — F h-Strass Rost Meckler Germany. 
414 R < walls F. M. G. Duplat-Taylor, 36, Victoria 


be ; . ene 416 Garter J. E. Faire, Rutland street, leicester. 
tH th Nottinghar t ). Henson, ‘ 9426 Shock abserber A. Mutti, Portsmouth road, Cobham, Surrey 
M Nottir r »,451 Pencil s! pener emploving rul.ber bead J. S. Drummond, P. O 
238.393 | P th inflat tubs M. Tohnston, The B 184, Port Gamble, Washington, U. S. A 
‘ 1.466 Heel protec J. Goodman, 11, Reckingham street, Leeds. 
38.4 Ke : t ' ter er y A. ( rH ns, 1, .479 Golf tee B. E. Sawyer, 43, Summer street, Fitchburg, Massa 
rn ter } mm Uo 





N 


New Zealand 


238,450 R eo d le. H. Wade, 111, Hatton ¢ n, Lor September 24, 1925 
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419,751 


419,753 


419,800 


419,998 


420,195 


Germany 


Hollow rubber tire Hermann Debor, 


unici 


(December 18, 
Zielstattstrasse ‘ 

(August 13, 1924). Protective insert for pam e tires. Peaney 
Rubber Co., Inc., New York Represcr by: R. H. Korn, 
Berlin S. W. 11 

(January 24, 1924) Valve. Mathias Mohr, Untermainkai 31; 
Frankfurt-am- Mair 





(June 28 th! casing. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, 
Birmingham, Enck Re presen ted by I r. R. Wirth, C. Weihe, 
Dr. H. Weil. M Mt "Wir th, of Frank c-Main, and T. R. 

Koenhorn and E. Noll, Berlin S. 


(February 5, 1925) Rubber shoe without heels or upper part. 
Joaquin de Norenha, Schadowstrasse 25, Dusseldorf. 












(July 18, 1924) Sanitary bandage. Grete Schratter, Vienna; 
represented by K. Ranfft, Berlin S. W. 61. 


(October 4, 1924). Bicycle tire. Heinrich Wieser Jr., Aeussere 
Wienerstrasse 43, Munich. 


Trade Marks 
The United States 


Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 


Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
under the Act of February 20, 19 5, are, in gencral, fancift ; and arbitrary 
marks, while those re¢ i ster e& ider the Act cf 19, 1920. Secti« 1 


(b), are non-technical. 
matter or mere surnar 
must have 
are being published for the first time when registered, any opposition 


this act 


taking the 


204,012 


204,071 


204,072 


204,098 


204,102 


204,125 


204,126 


204,194 


204,324 


204,423 
204,478 


204,480 


204,660 


204,662 





h 
., marks consisting of descriptive or geog soho al 


" he registered under the latter act trade marks 
been used for not less than one year. Marks registered under 





form of an application for cancellation. 


October 6, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 


Para-Bett—inner tubes, pneumatic tires, cord tires, etc. The 
Columbia Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Representaticn of circle with fancy outline drawn through center 
—rubber belting The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Max.ire—letters slanting to the left—rubber belting. The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Representation of triangle having at top the year: 1860, below 
which are the letters: T. P. A. P. M., while at the base is 
the Russian word for St. Petersburg—raincoats, hosiery, gloves 
of leather, rubber and fabric, rubber boots and shoes. So- 
ciété Francaise Tréugolnik, Levallois-Perret, France. 


The word: —- in white on a black background—rubber 


heels. Nojar Rubber Heel Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Fiyweicut—shoes of canvas and rubber. Converse Rubber Shoe 
; Malden, Massachusetts. 


Nimrop—in fancy lettering—shoes of canvas and rubber Con- 
verse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts. 


October 13, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 


Representation of a man’s figure against a black oval background 
p of which are the werds: Lastic-Wes—elastic surgical 
1 ind supporters. Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
phi a, Pennsylvania. 





Representation of a star below which is the representation of an 
eagle on hich is superimposed the words: Werner’s Dom- 
NATOR—shoes. boots, slippers, ete., of leather, canvas, rubber, 
etc. Frank Werner Co., San Francisco, California. 
Representaticn ef a woman holding in her hand a shoe—boots, 
shoes and Slippers made of leather, rubber bric and com 
binations. Scholl Manufacturing Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 





Against a black background of the setting sun is the representa 
tion of a covered wagen drawn by oxen with the figure of a 
man with a gun cn his shoulder leading the way while another 
man follev at the side of the wagon—suspenders, garters 
irmbands an nd belts. Pioneer Suspender Co., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Letter: A in large black type—golf balls. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 





October 20, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 


Word ConticorD>—nonmetallic vehicle _ tires. Continental- 
Caoutchouc- & Gutta-Fercha-Compagnie, Hanover, Germany. 
Words: Tue TramP—rubber heels. Essex Rubber Co., Inc., 

Trenton, New Jersey. 

Fanciful background on which are superimposed the words 
VentiFrex ts, shoes and slippers f leather, rubber, 
canvas, et E. E. Taylor Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Representation of a circle in the center of which are the words 
os Artnuur’s,” above the words: Firm-Fiex and beneath the 

s Suprort Suors—shoes of leather, rubber, etc 


William H.. Walker & Co., Buffalo, New York. 

Representation of a portion of belting on which are the words 
Duvat-Ranp Corn and beneath this the words: Tue Betrer 
Tires ( Cutcaco, while in the left ‘hand corner are the 

rds: GCARANTERD 8.000 Mires—tires and tubes. The Better 


204,663 


04,664 


04,665 


204,666 


04.667 


1.668 


04,739 


204,797 


204,962 


205,043 


205,064 


205,142 


205,148 


38,541 


38,651 


38,665 





a portion of .belting on which are the words: 
12.000 Mites GUARANTEED, in small type the 
Tue Kincston Tire & Rupper Co., Cuicaco, 
DistriButors THe Berirrer Tires Co., Curcaco 
tires and tubes. The Better Tires Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
Representation of a portion of belting on which are the words: 
Cameron Corp Dourty GuaRraNnTEED 12,000 Mies, underneath 
the words: Sore Distrinutors THe Better Tires Co., CnicaGo 
tires and tubes. The Better Tires Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
Representatic n of a portion of belting in the center of which 
are the words: “Tue Extra-l LY Coro” beneath this: Tue Bet- 
TER Tires Co., Cuicaco, U. S. A. and above: TEMPLETON. 
In each corner is a circle bearing the words: GUARANTEED 
15,000 Mi_es—tires and tubes. The Better Tires Co., Chicago, 


Representation of a portion of belting bearing in large letters the 
word: STRATFORD, beneath in smaller type the words: Mrp, By 
Tue Srratrorp Ruspper Mrc. Co., Cuicaco, U. S. A., in the 
richt hand corner the words: Gt ARANTEED 6,000 Mites, while 
below are the words: Sore Distrinutors THe Better Tires 
Co., Citicaco—tires and tubes. The Better Tires Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Representation of a pertion of belting containing in large letters 
the words: Dovcias Corp, in smaller type the words: GuARAN- 
TEED 10,000 Mires, and in still smaller type the words: Soe 
Distrirvtors THE Ketter Tyres Co., Curcaco, [11.—tires and 
tubes. The Letter Tires Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Representation of a portion of belting containing the words: 
Doveras Battoon Type Corp beneath which are the words: 
Tue Better Tires Co., Cuicaco, I1t.—tires and tubes. The 
Better Tires Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


October 27, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 
C. Crawford Hollidge, Boston, 





Word: Duraspun—raincoats, etc. 
Massachusetts 

Words Rep Torp—stemless rubber bladders used in footballs, 
basketballs, etc. The Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Word: Arrart in fanciful letters—collapsible and _ inflatable 

oats Airships Incorporated, Hammondsport, New York. 


October 27, 1925, Act of March 19, 1920 


Word: Burxe—golf clubs, balls, etc. The Lurke Golf Co., 
Newark, Ohi 

Word: Essex—arch and heel cushions, rubber and composition 
soles aud heels, Essex Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, New Jersey 


November 3, 1925, Act of February 20, 1905 


Representation of two lions pulling on a piece of tire above them 
the words: Lions Grip—repair kits for rubber articles. Finch 
Walker Manufacturing Co., Kenton, Tennessee. 

Words: | FLoat-on-atr—inflatable cushions David Moseley & 
Sons, Limite’, Manchester, Encland 

Representation of rubber type—rubber type. James H. Matthews 
& Co., Inc., Pittshurgh, Pennsylvania. 

Represertation of a cenventionalized eunburst—halata_ belting 
and balata, rubber and fabric valves. H. Rost & Co., Hamburg, 
Germany. 


The Dominion of Canada 
Registered 
October 6, 1925 


An isosceles double line triangle containing representation of 
inter-crossed sickle and hammer, the letters: ““B C H X” mean 
ing “Supreme Councit oF Nationa, Economy” and inscrip 
tron meaning “Stare Trust or Ruseer INnpbustry”; outside 
and below the triangle are the letters: “C. C. C. P.” which 
means “UNION oF Soviet Sociatist Repustics” and “Mocksa” 
meaning “Muscow”. The State Trust of the Rubber Industry 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Moscow, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 


October 20, 1925 


Word “No” and the letters: “AA” in succession with the 
numeral 1 placed thereafter and joined thereto by a hyphen; 
representation of the bust of a woman seated on a chair and 
inserting an elastic web around the waist of a garment, the 
web extending from the garment to a small elliptical figure 
enclosing a_ repro tucticn of this trade mark; also the words! 
“Erastic Wee", “Finest Quarity” and “GuaRanteep 12 

the whole being enclosed in two concentric circles— 
Elastic web and shoe laces. Rhode Island Web Co., Pawtucket 
Rhode Island, U. S. A ; 

Recurring series of four oval-shaped figures arranged in pairs 
in staggered relaticnship and divided by a longitudinal’ line 
each pair of figures being cennected by a bridge piece— 
leumatic tires Canadian Goodrich Co., Limited, Kitchener 

ntario ’ 





October 27, 1925 


Word: “Paramount’’—fountain pens, ete. The Wahl Co 
Limited, Toronto, Ontaric 

Repreventation of a sculptor at work carving out a hot water 
bottle, enclosed in black irregular lines; across the face thereof 
appears the word SFAMLEss”—rubher hot water bottles and 
ags. The Seamless Rubber Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 


November 3, 1925 





Werds: “Two Ror”’—golf balls. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontzrio 
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The United Kingdom 68,584 Broad-tread tire. Term 3% years. Harry McCreary, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 
October 7, 1925 68,607 Tire. Term 14 years. Theodore E. Thomas, Baltimore, assignor 
to Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, both in Maryland. 
460,755 Word: Cavex—tires and tubes. Dominion Rubber Co., Limited, eosin 
: ps eg pa a, SS :, The Dominion of Canada 
460,915 etters ( ases of ebonite for batteries and spare parts. , : . s , 
. Cc ‘ Vandervell ‘k ‘ o.. Lim vs 1, Warple Way, p n Wile, 6,894 Tire tread. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, 
London, W : : Ontario. 


6,904 Tire. Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


October 14, 1925 6,905 Tire. Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 





457.180 Wor AN clothing Charles Ferris Montagu 6.906 Tire. Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
; > , . 
Chambers, Clarin House, St. Peter's road, Broadstairs. 6,911 Tire tread. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, 
460,712 Word Captyrit bber compounds included in Class 4. St. Ontario 
Helen's Cable & Rubber Co., Limited, Trading Estate, Bath 6,919 Tire. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New 
roa Slous Buckinghamshire Toronto, Ontario. 
oe , . . . a ween ‘ » riubhe " " . an . . . . y 
460,713 Word: Casryrit—goods manufactured from ibber but not 6,920 Tire. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New 
including heels, tips and pads for shoes and boots or tires. Toronto, Ontario 


S Helen’s Cable & Rubber Co., Limited, Trading Estate, 


Bath road. Slough, Buckinghamshire 6,921 Tire. The Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New 


Toronto, Ontario. 





B461.311 Square in the center of which is the representation of a dog = an . . cr : 
encircled by a collar bearing the words: “Boston Woven Hose”, 6,922 Heel The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New 
“Awp Ruseer Company’; at top of the square are the words: Toronto, Ontario. 
“But and “Doc’ clow the words: “Mape” and “In hc sci 
U. S A India rul aoe Soe L se Boston Wove . — Germany 
& Rubber ( Hampshire & ’ortland streets, Cambridge . = ie r i 
Massachusetts. U. S. F P 916,554 (June 10, 1925). Balloons in the shape of heavenly bodies: 
$61,408 Rensscentation of & man standing om 6 coring boned shout to ee my stars, etc. Sachsland Gummiwarenfabrik, Birgel, 
dive, above the word: Wetco—goods manufactured from India - op oe ie . , 
selber not included in other classes The Welsh Rubber Co., 916,676 (June 13, 1925). Ladies hat of sheet rubber with air-filled tube 
<< , neue rdiff edge. Gummiwarenfabrik. M. Steinberg, K6ln-Lindenthal. 
Charles street, Cardiff 
916,773 (January 3, 1925). Dice cup. Mittelland-Gummiwerke A.-G., 
October 21, 1925 Hannover-Linden. 
20 900 ; : aya | EN h ‘ ite wih, 916,930 (May 16, 1925). Tube impregnated against rotting. Friedrich 
461,752 = a = oe _—¥ > g Ba the _ on Rng = hen cr Friedemann & Séhne, Langenleuba-N iederhain. 
words H co an o SRITIS e e . . 
P rubber brots, sh etc The North Britist 916,943 (June 15, 1925). Insulating flask. Hannoversche Gummiwerke 
P Limited, Castle Mills, Fountainbridge, Edinburg, Excelsior A.-G., Hannover-Limmer. 
916,959 (June 18, 1925). Rubber ring holder. Aug. Hélken Nachfolger, 
#, 
462.627 Representatior f a eirl holding a comb in her hand—combs. Wialfrath 
Heinrich Otto Traun, trading as Dr. Heinr. Traun & Sohne 916,970 (July 3, 1925) Insole of sponge rubber with lining. A. G. 
rmals Harburger Gummi Kamm Co., 59 Meyerstrasse, Metzeler & Co., Munich. 
Hamburg 8, Germany ; 917,005 (June 15, 1925). Rubber disk eraser. Karl Reichenbach, Klau- 
462,052 Word GrirFin—goods manufactured from India rubber and prechtstrasse 5, Karlsruhe 
rutta-percha not included in other classes. Heinrich Otto Traun, 017.022 g 1025 : . 
ee a ee” ao . i en es 17,02 (June 18, 1925). Rubber cone stopper with metal capsule. Ewald 
} ane aran, K Co. 59 M = gg ay G arourg Walter, Lidenscheid. 
nmmi mm 5 eyerstrasse, Hamburz 8, Germeny. — e on : . , , 
. . s “ > . 917,077. (June 4, 1925). Wind-bird of sheet rubber. Gummiwarenfabrik 
462,053 Word Grirrin—hose included in Class 50, pipes, cigarette M. Steinberg, K6ln-Lindenthal. 
tubes, et but not including combs Heinrich Otto Traun, a . — i . 
trading as Dr. Heiner Tr «A “& Sateen Vermnle Bacbesuer 917,159 (June 20, 1925). Ladies’ clothes hanger with rubber pegs on the 
Gummi Kamm Co., 59 Meyerstrasse, Hamburg 8, Germany. edges. Josef Grinwald, Maritzstrasse 18, Berlin. 
% 917,301 (June 23, 1925). Rubber heel with anti-slip device. Alfred 
October 28, 1925 Berner, Romintenerstrasse 17, Berlin. 
B430.308 Word SuLKa—suspenders, garters, etc.—Sulka & Co., 512 Fifth 917,318 (June 24, 1925). Balloon in the shape of a bottle. Vereinigte- 
one. Sew % - nf u.<caA Berlin-Frankfurter Gummiwarenfabriken, Berlin-Lichterfelde. 
457.257 Representation of a triangle in which are the numerals: 1860 and 917,337 (February ae 1925). Tube protector for rubber tires. Erich 
Russiar haracters meaning: “S Peierssurc’, beneath the _Zschille, lanitzstrasse 103, Chemnitz. - 
trianele the wor “TREUGOLNIK” meaning “TrRiaAncLe”’—goods 917,400 (February 28, 1925). Drip beard. Rheinische Gummi-Gesell 
manufactured from rubber and gutta percha not included in schaft W. Klotz & Co., Dusseldorf. 
ther classes and not including tobacco pouches.  Socicté 917,446 (June 24, 1925). Rubber rests for furniture legs. Robert 
Francaise Tréugolnik, 3 Rue Chauveau Lagarde, Paris, France. Schmidt, Kénigstrasse 25, Libeck. 
460,388 Representation of a cat above which is the word: Fertx—tire 917,518 (February 9, 1925). Sanitary bandage. Jacob Wachtershaiiser, 
repair outfits, etc. Pat Sullivan, 1947 Broadway, New York, Gonzenheim 
; ’ ol 4 ‘orreste $s ers, 8&8 eee e 
| Bk hy oie W re : te har, Feems Sheamiate, 86, 917,558 (June 16, 1925). Inflatable shark of sheet rubber. Gummi- 
? — . . é warenfabrik M. Steinberg, K6ln-Lindenthal. 
460,775 Word Isore corsets, corslettes and  brassieres Worcester ese 6 - _ Reichl a ’ ie 
Warehouse C Limited, 76, Mortimer street, London, 917,566 o- 20, Pia), Sanitary bandage Max Schneider, Aegidien- 
damm 9, annover. 
461,090 Word Watton—India rubber boots, shoes, et The New e:9 " est : = 
WU , 92 7 
Liverpool Rubber Co., Limited, 292, Vauxhill road, Liverpool. 917,644 Gums 3, a oe War it Hendon lining. 
4 23 ford 1 : t in s : aro F s Ss ) odin : a ans , A 
— — ~~. Britain ——— ar “ Harold James Simon, 917,706 (June 16, 1925). Eye dropper with rubber closing. Bengen 
= w . as A hibald T c I 19 & Co., G. m. b. H., Hannover. 
7% j { ST yarters Archiba u ¢ Co., Limited, 7, — . . : . ~ . . 
462,479 aw a oon ‘ na EC - — rner & es 917,724 (June 23, 1925). Rubber glove. Phil. Penin Gummiwarenfabrik, 


A.-G., Leipzig-Plagwitz. 
— = 917,865 (March 7, 1925). Rubber valve cone with cone holder for 
\ New Ze aland water-conduit cocks. Gottfried Blankenburg, Pichelsdorfer- 
strasse 99, Spandau. 


S, e 
September 24, 1925 917,880 (June 20, 1925). Air pump holder of rubber band for bicycle 


22.956 Word Irso.—goods manufactured from rubber or gutta percha. and motorcycle pumps. Martin Hagendorf, Naunynstrasse 
* S. Rubber Co., Limited, 42, Great Russell street, London, 53, Berlin. 
W. C. 1., England 917,940 (June 17, 1925). Sponge rubber tooth brush. Kurt Riegel, 
enz 


= 917,946 (June 20, 1925). Air-tight rubber closing for all kinds of 
Designs cylindrical glasses. Cellulo.Werke Adolf Korwan, Karlsruhe 


i 3. 
917,966 (June 29, 1925). Compressed air tire composed of two con- 


The | nited States centric tubes. Hans Roenpage, Hamburg-Hellbrok. 
i ; , 918,025 (June 29, 1925). Rubber pocket for matches. Harburger 

68,429 Tire tread Term 14 years. James M. Cranz, Buffalo, New York. Gummiwaren-Fabrik Phoenix A. G., Harburg, a. d. Elbe. 
68,525 Swimming ring. Term 7 years Albert J. Eldon, Mount Vernon, 918,099 (June 20, 1925). Elastic strips for trouser suspenders. Kassack 

ussignor to The Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Tuckahoe, & Krielke, G. m. b. H., Elberfeld. 

both in New York 918,100 (June 20, , Elastic sleeve holder. Kassack & Krielke, G. m. 
gir ° ——— . _— } omnes eslenen t& b. H., Elberfeld. 
6s, a ; = & Rubber a “a 7 : iy ge ge Bw 918,161 (June 20, 1925). Bow with rubber protecting ring. Gustav 

: m Nestler, Blucherplatz 3, Berlin. 

68,536 Tire. Term 14 years. William Lenhoff, San Francisce, ‘ lifornia, 918,425 (July 4, 1925). Small rubber cot for sanitary bandages. A. 

assignor to Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio Benndorf & Co., G. m. b. H., Leipzig-Plagwitz. 
68.540 Comt Term 7 years Gecrce H. Nevius, Shrewsbury, New 918,609 (May 25, 1925). Sponge bag of sheet rubber. Gummiwaren- 

lersey, assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Fabrik M_ Steinberg, K6ln-Lindenthal. 

Delaware 918,677 (July 6, 1925). Soeaee rubber brush. Willy Hentze, Schwan- 
as ' an D2 eonee on . ackari _ ons - thalerstrasse 86, Munich. 
eat Heel : age Rverett 7 he knee, Aas a, Wes ache a 918,879 (June 27, 1925). Rubber abdominal binder. August Kibele & 
68.557 Tire tread Term 7 years Park | Ww elton, Cuyahoga Falls, Co., Weissenfels a. d. S. 

Ohio, assignor to The Paul Rubber Co., Salisbury, North 918,911 (July 6, 1925). Tube protection device for automobiles, motor- 


Carolina cycles and bicycles. Richard Schafer, Bankstrasse 3, Magde 
68,579 Shoe sole. Term 14 years. Moss Hyman Levy, London, England. burg. 
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National Tire Dealers’ Association Convention 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the National Tire Dealers’ 
Association was held November 17 to 19, 1925, at the Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis, Missouri. About 700 dealers and factory rep- 
resentatives gathered for the convention. Dealers were present 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts and among the factory 
representatives were many prominent executives. 

The committee reports were acceptable to the convention which 
elected the following list of officers for 1926: President, H. A. 
Ruhnke, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Vice-president, H. D. Eva, Duluth, 
Minnesota; Directors, S. V. Harper, Fort Smith, Arkansas; 
Victor Shaw, Charlotte, North Carolina; A. N. O'Leary, Chicago, 
Illinois; A. L. Glick, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; A. P. Woehrle, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Arthur Roderick, Akron, Ohio. 

In thirteen resolutions, five dealt adversely: with certain 
merchandizing practices of manufacturers. One of these resolu- 
tions strongly condemned the entry into the retail field by manu- 
facturers as unfair and disloyal to the investments and efforts of 
tire distributers who are members of the Tire Dealers’ Association. 

Much interest was taken in the report of the Ways and Means 
Committee which had under consideration recommendations made 
by directors. These provided for the expansion of the associa- 
tion’s activities and strengthening of its finances. It was decided 
to place national dues for members of local associations at $15.00 
and dues for individual members not affiliated with a local at 
$25.00 a year. A house organ is to be issued and a paid executive 
and organizer will be employed. As a guarantee fund against a 
financial deficit dealers were called upon to pledge themselves for 
$100. More than 32 new dealers subscribed the specified amount. 
The business session was concluded by the enthusiastic selection of 
Memphis, Tennessee, as the next convention city. 

Following the business sessions retiring President Burger in his 
address outlined the plans and activities of the association and 
how they have been received by tire manufacturers. President 
Burger in introducing R. N. Hudson, chief of the division of 
simplified practice of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, solicited the cooperation of tire dealers in the work under- 
taken by the government for the simplification of tire sizes. Mr. 
Hudson declared that there is no reason why tire dealers and 
manufacturers cannot agree on a limited line of products and 
eliminate the waste caused by the wide variety of merchandise now 
handled by retailers. The problem is a joint one between tire 
dealers, tire manufacturers, car manufacturers and car owners and 
can be handled at a conference. Dealers were urged to give this 
serious thought and endeavor to interest tire manufacturers. 

R. L. Palmerton, chief of the rubber division of the United 
States Department of Commerce, as supervisor of the tire dealer 
stock surveys conducted by the government explained the results 
of the survey made October 1, and how and why tire dealers were 
periodically called upon to check inventories. 

Concerning the rubber supply he stated that while the Stevenson 
Restriction Act has been in force for 3 years on November 1, it has 
become particularly effective recently because (1) previously manu- 
facturers had bought their rubber from plantations in the non- 
restricted areas; (2) evasion of the law, smuggling and coupon 
forging had made possible the shipment of more rubber than had 
been intended under restriction; (3) large stocks in primary, 
secondary and consuming markets permitted the easy purchase of 
requirements by manufacturers. The present shortage is due to 
nullification of these three factors. 

The largest exhibit of tire shop equipment and accessories ever 
held in the history of the association was one of the most im- 
portant features of the Convention. 

Among the exhibitions were those of the following companies: 
The Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Indiana, showing a complete 
line’ of high pressure and balloon tires. The Akron Standard Mold 
Co., Akron, Ohio, watch-case vulcanizer used for tire retread- 


ing; The Williams Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, full 
line of Akron-Williams repair equipment. 





WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE 


RUBBER 
World Production United States 
puntos asaaapiatitnasiton, pitintaseonia 
Average 

Retained Yearly Price 
for Per Pound, 
Consumption United States 

Total Per 

Wild Cent 

(Mainly of 

Tropical World 

Amer- Pro- Ribbed 
Plan- icaand Im- Reex- duc- Fine Smoked 


Total tation Africa) ports ports Amount tion Para? Sheet? 
Long Long Long Long Long Long Long Dol- Dol- 


Year Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons lars lars 
1905 59,494 174 59,320 28,637 1,616 27,021 45.4 1,243 
1996 62,581 577 62,004 30,316 1,698 28,618 45.7 1.213 


1907 67,170 1,157 66,013 30,649 1,832 28,817 42.9 1.063 

1908 66,566 1,796 64,770 34,058 1,655 32,403 48.7 871 

1909 73,756 3,386 70,370 41,950 2,156 39,794 54.0 1.481 anew 
1910 80,746 7,269 73,477 45,038 2,764 42,274 52.4 1.908 2.066 
1911 82,829 14,383 68,446 36,987 2,523 34,468 41.6 1.110 1.413 
1912 103,947 30,113 73,834 52,705 2,456 50,249 48.3 1.052 1.216 
1913 115,001 51,721 63,280 51,732 1,881 49,851 43.3 .807 .820 
1914 121,205 73,153 48,052 63,868 2,618 61,250 50.5 .616 653 
1915 169,017 114,277 54,740 98,876 2,082 96,794 57.3 .557 657 
1916 210,079 158,993 51,086 120,576 4,098 116,478 55.4 .669 .725 
1917 277,938 221,187 56,751 181,089 4,000 177,089 63.7 .648 .722 
1918 217,511 180,800 36,711 145,518 2,746 142,772 65.6 .549 601 
1919 398,998 348,574 50,424 239,259 2,282 236,977 59.4 483 .487 
1920 341,135 304,671 36,464 252,922 4,160 248,762 72.9 .333 .363 
1921 300,649 276,746 23,903 185,394 5,716 179,678 59.8 -182 .163 
1922 406,110 378,232 27,878 301,076 4,809 296,267 73.0 .183 .170 
1923 *406,423 379,738 426,685 309,144 8,772 300,372 73.9 .248 .296 
1924* 414,703 386,703 28,000 328,056 10,309 317,747 76.6 -212 .260 
Ner Imports oF Crupe RurBeR BY THE PrinciraL Russer ConsuMInG 

CountTrRigs® 


Country 1913 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Long Long Long Long Long Long Long 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Total .. .-+ 102,821 335,497 358,84C 302,346 396,910 414,210 418,174 
United States .... 49,851 236,977 248,762 179,678 296,267 300,372 317,747 
United Kingdom®. 25,275 42,520 56,972 42,116 11,164 12,536 711,110 
SE sk 6ccerews 5,751 20,300 16,606 14,701 27,660 31,108 34,442 
eee 16,264 4,000 13,400 22,428 27,551 19,436 22,738 
DT. stekeadcenesos 2,505 10.200 6,300 4,000 6,500 8490 ..... 
QS ere 1,987 9,500 11,30@ 8,259 9,353 13,255 14,391 
DP sscxcvenenee 1,188 12,000 5,500 23,164 16,581 17,318 18,905 


Source: Bvreau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, except as noted. 

1Bureaun of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

2Commercial Research Department, United States Rubber Company, except 
1923 and 1924, which were compiled for the Jndia Rubber World. 

8Excluding Venezuela. 

‘Estimated. 

‘Statistics for 1913 from Commerce Monthly; for 1919 to 1923, from 
“World’s Rubber Position,” published by W. H. Rickinson & Son. 

*Figures for 1913 include reclaimed and waste rubber; later figures relate 
te crude rubber orly. 

™Minus quantity. 

*Figures for 1913 to 1918 relate to gross imperts; figures for net imports 





RUSSIA EXPERIMENTING IN RUBBER CULTIVATION 


British rubber restriction measures are so hampering the rubber 
industry of Russia that the Soviet authorities are cooperating 
with industrialists in an endeavor to make the country independent 
of Great Britain for its supply of rubber. In Turkestan, Trans- 
caucasia and other sub-tropical sections of the country, experi- 
ments in rubber growing are being undertaken, while scientists 
are being sent to South America for the purpose of studying 
rubber cultivation there. 





On OctoBeR 28 A NEW FACTORY FOR THE PRODUCTION OF RUBBER 
goods was established in Mexico City, Mexico, the organization to 
be known as Compania Hulera El Popo S. A. (Rubber Company 
El Popo). At the opening of the new plant President Calles, ac- 
companied by the Secretary for Industry, Commerce and Labor was 
in attendance. 
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Closing Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


New York 


HE market for spot ribbed smoked sheet during November 
13 showed a marked increase in buying activity and price, the 
dvance from October 26 ranging from 99 cents to $1.13 

I] grad positions were included in the general up 
ward trend ] losing prices for ribs on October 31 were 98 
cents é 9 sellers, a n November 21 ribs were 
$1.12 bu $1.13 selle 

This rise was due in the main to consuming demand. The 
Colonial Office November 2 released an additional 10 per cent for 
the ensuing urter, raising the exportable allowance to 85 per cent 
Nothing was 1 about any further action at the end of the 
wuarter. It is, therefore, generally expected that the next release 
will be 10 per t due February 1 raising the exportable quota 
then 1 5 

The Nov é arket began somewhat inactively, preceding 
election holida fter which active buying sent prices up im 
sympat! \ bles from London, and the limited offer- 
ings from t I t. Heavy dealings took place in all grades 
and posit I mbere ellers and read met dealers’ 
prices The 1 the week ended November 7 closed 
firm and similar ditions prevailed during the following week 
Futures advan even more than spot and nearby under the 
influence of the London and far eastern markets, both of which 
showed big advanc« in prices Off grades were very scarce 
Roll brown was in large demand with no supplies available. 

The market iditions for the week ended November 21 were 
practically a repetit f those of the week preceding. Ther 
were no signs of reaction and the heavy consummg demand 

for the first quarter of 1926 indicates continuation 


seeking suppli 


of the upward trend in prices for all grades. Some of the smaller 


New Y ork 


Price w CENTS 
October. 1925 

PLANTATIONS - — 

27 28 29 30 31 "3 + ¢ 7 

kk 8 g 100 100 

Crére 

First late Oo é Q Q 10 104 
or 7 97 | 
N } . , 
No ! ' 7 8% 87 8% & 
N } - a? Q g a7 a7 a7 
Tt ¢ 2 x 7 ae Q 
R ¢ 9 79 99 79 9 7 9 


ber establishments are seriously affected by the price situation 
and its impending advance to still higher levels 

The consumption in January, February and March will probably 
require 35,000 tons monthly. America has taken from the London 


market heavy tonnages for January-March delivery. If London 
has sold this rubber short a bad situation will result. Already 
consumers are competing for stocks in all positions and, quite 
apart from price considerations, are seeking to learn if their 


spring requirements will be met 
Statistics affecting the January-March position give estimated 
world consumption and production for that period as follows: 
Consumption 150,000 tons, production 140,000 tons, shortage of 
supply for the quarter 10,000 tons. 
Paras held strong throughout the month. 
with 


They were in rather 
limited supply, moving in sympathy plantations. Balatas 
and other grades were inactive with some inquiry and sales at 
prices. 

Importations of all grades in October were 34,908 tons, com- 
pared with Plantation arrivals 
October were 31,450 tons, compared with 34,073 tons one year 
ago. Total importations of plantation rubber ten months 
ended October 31 were 287,694 tons, compared with 246,033 tons 
for the corresponding period of 1924.. Total importations of all 
the months ended 31, 1925, 
compared with 261,018 the cor- 
responding period of last year. Arrivals of rubber for November 
total 33,000 tons. 


steady 


aie ane 
37,157 tons one year ago. for 


for 


grades of rubber for ten October 


were 309,268 tons, tons for 


are estimated to 


London 
The London market for the month opened quiet and firm at 
48d sellers, followed by a decline of %d on poor American sup- 


port. This situation was followed in a few days by active in- 


Spot Closing Rubber Prices 


Pex Pouxp 
November, 1925 
9 19 11 12 13 14 1¢é 17 18 19 20 21 23 
8 1 1 f 105% 10% 107 107 09% 1103 110% 116Y 
193 105 O¢ 109 107 107 110% 110% 110% 110% 
7 g 9 190 104 194% 106% 105 105 108% 108% 108% 108% 
‘ 9 ost 98 99 103% 102% 103 106 106% 107 107 
¢ Q7 OR 102 101% 101% 105% 105% 106 106 
7 g 91 95 97 101 106 100 102% 103% 103% 103% 
) ) 94 f 8 103% 102% 102% 105% 105% 106 106 
l g 85 89% 91 92% 100 91 9% 101% 101% 101% 101% 
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terest in 1926 positions which began a steady rise in values, 
reaching 54%d within three weeks. The stimulating influences 
were the heavy buying by American and Continental interests ; 
the diminishing London stocks and news, at the middle of the 
month, of the American tire price advance on original equipment 

Between November 2 and November 21, sellers’ prices for spot 
ribbed smoked sheets advanced from 48d to 54%4d. The steady 
increase in price in the forward positions is very noticeable. There 
is good enquiry for these positions for American account. Pro 
ducers are realizing that there is not much danger of a heavy 
drop from present spot prices for some months to come. They 
are therefore disposed to ship rubber for spot sale rather than 
sell it at a heavy discount for delivery some months in the future 
The reports of London stocks continue to show a very narrow 
margin. The weekly record was as follows: October 26, 5,132 
tons; November 2, 4,931 tons; November 9, 4,905 tons; November 
17, 4,503 tons; November 23, 4,500 tons. 

Singapore 

The month began with a good demand at 455éd sellers, held 
firm on local buying and rose November 7 to 48%4d sellers, due 
to interest centering on 1926 positions. The second and third 
weeks were cut up by holidays but the market showed good de 
mand for all grades, was firm and brisk reaching 505d sellers 
on November 20, dropping on the following day to 497d sellers 


Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
Rubber Prices 





=e Nover ber——_— — — 

PLANTAT:ONS 1925* 1924 1923 

First latex crépe...$0.99 @$1.14 $0.33% @$0.35 $0.26% @$0.28 

Smoked sheet, ribbed .98 @ 1.13 33m@@_ .35 26% @ .27 
Paras 

Upriver, fine ...... .89 @ .96 324%@ = «34 21%@ .24% 

Lpriver, coarse .... .60 @ .70 22 @ .24 17K%@ 19% 

Islands, fine .. 76 G@ 89 29 @ «31 20%@  .2:5 

‘siands, coarse .... ales 19 @ .19% 11°@ .20 

Camete cscoccccecs 45 a 60 19 @ 21 11 a 13 

“Figured t Novembe 21, 1925 


British Malaya 
Rubber Exports 


An official cablegram from Singapore to the Malay States Information 
Agency, 88 Cannon street, London, E.C.4, England, states that the amount 
of rubber exported from British Malava in the menth of October last 
totaled 28.711 tons. The amount of rubber imported was 14.986 tons, of 
which 11,953 tons were declared as wet rubber. The following are com- 
parative statistics: 





4 1925 

Gross Foreign 

Exports Imports 

Tons Tons 

January 19,183 10,132 
February 21,622 10,071 
2 26.836 13,399 
22,414 11,750 

26,667 12,979 

27,894 14,706 

24,809 16,192 

27,753 12.025 

er 29,425 12,913 

28,711 14,986 

Totals 213,042 86,004 255,314 129,153 


Distribution 


rhe follewing is a comparative return of distribution of shipments during 
the months of September and October, 1925 
September, 1925 October, 1925 


DESTINATION Tons Tons 
United Kingdom .. 5,625 6,063 
i eee +s 18,834 20,184 
Tontinent_of Enrope : . as 3,311 2,552 
British Fessessions ; , a 347 342 
Tapan soeeees aovesons ° _ sete 1,289 1,564 
Othe forei ce tries 19 6 

DOGS evkwecdubomennsa 29,425 28,711 


A telegram from Singapore to the Malay States Information Agency, 88 
Cannon street, London, E. C. 4, England, states that dealers stocks of 
rubber on. September 30, 1925, were in Singapore 14,028 tons, and in 
Penang 2,498 tons 






New York Quotations 
Following are the New York spot and future rubber quotations, 
for one year ago, one month ago, and November 24, the current 
date: 


Plantation Hevea 




















November 24, October 26, November 24, 
1924 1925 1925 
R er latex (Hevea)...gal. $1.30 G $3.25 @ $3.66 @ 
34 @.34% «99 @.99% 1.13 @1.14 
4% @ 95 @.95% 1.11 @1.12 
3414 @ 8644 @.87 1.10 @1.12 
@ 82 @.83 1.07 @1.08 
34% @ 80 @.81 1.05 @1.06 
334@ .97 @.97% 1.03 @1.04 
33% @.34 93 @.94 1.08 @1.09 
33 a 90 @.90 1.07 @1.08 
.33% @ 79 =@.80 1.08 @1.10 
‘a 74 @.75 1.05 @1.06 
33%4@ 72 @.73 1.03 @1.04 
3314%4@.33% 92 @.93 1.07 @1.08 
331%4@.33% 90 @.91 1.07 @1.08 
33 @.33% .88 @.89 1.05 @1.06 
3214%4@.32% 76 @.77 104 @ 
42 @.45 1.05 @ 1.16 @ 
34 @.34% 98 >.98 1.12 @1.13 
34% @ 94 @.94} 1.09 @1.10 
3444 @ 86 @ .87 1.10 @1.190% 
’ t 1 82 2.8 1.07 @1.08 
r.-Junc 33% @ 80 @.81 1.05 @1.06 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
Janjermassir ye .07 @.07% 7.16 @.\l¢ @.1¢6 
Palembang ren ‘ 074%. @ a @ 
Presse OS Seer ree 13 D.13%4 T.22 @.24 @.30 
Sa 07K @ ? @.16 
South American 
PARAS 
Upriver ne 32%@ 94 a@ 1.01 @1.02 
Upri fine * 43 i “"t.ia a *1.26 @ 
Uy medium 30 @ 2 95 @.96 
I coarse .23%@ 62 u 76 @.77 
Uy oarse a = *83 G@ *97 @ 
Isl fine 29% @ 78 a 81 @.82 
Is s ne a *107 @ *1.12 @ 
Camet: ; ‘ ‘ r.18 Z 44 @ a 
Acre, Bolivian, fine 33 i .944%.@ 102 @1.0 
Acre, Boliviar ine *.44 i *1.13 @ *1.28 @ 
ser Sclivian 334%4@ 95 a 1.02 @1.0 
Maceir € 3 7 7.97 1.02 @1.0 
Peruv ne 314 @ 92 a 98 @ 
| ajos, fine 11“4@ 87 @ 
CAUCHO 
| € cho ball 23 7 ¢ i 78 @.79 
I er ¢ cho ball 7 F * Os @ *98 @ 
] er cauch ball 21 a 59 @ 75 @ 
Manicobas 
Ceara 26 7 65 @ .60 @ 
Ceara 12 @ 5 a 2s ©¢ 
Mar nt 24 z 5/ a 55 @ 
Manga 27 t 50 i 48 @ 
Centrals 
Central scrap 23 @.23% 56 @ 75 @ 
Central wet sheet 13 @.16 43 G@ .62 @ 
Corinto scrap . 23 @.23% 56 @ 75 @ 
Esmeralda sausage res 23 @.23% 56 @ 75 @ 
Guayule washed and dried .28 @ 52. @ 78 @ 
Africans 
Black Kasai .. , @ 82 @ @.85 
Black Upper Congo .. 26 @ 82 @ @ .82 
Red Upper Congo ' 25 @ .76 i @.78 
Kasai Loanda sianachel 26 @ 72 @ @ 
Upper Congo Arumini a 76 a @ 
Masai (Kenakry). @ 76 @ @ 
Gutta Percha 
i Siak 17 @.18% 24 @ 31 @ 
i Sch ee 27 @.28% @ 30 @ 
Macassar ceeeunaseeeee “aa 360 @ 3.00 @ 
Block, Ciu 1 Bolivar 62 @ .64 61 2 65 @ 
Colombia 48 @.51 53 @ 56 @ 
Panama . 48 @.50 5 ‘a @ 
Surinam, shee 74 @.75 75 @ 76 @ 
am he ¢ ».78 82 @ 2 @ 
Chicle 
Honduras $.58 2.68 1.58 @.68 3.5 @ 
‘ t 58 2.68 t 58 > 68 t55 @ 


“Washed and dried crépe. Shipment from Brazil. 
Nomis tDuty paid 
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Reclaimed Rubber 

New York 
of reclaims of all grades continues to increase 
Reclaimers find it very difficult to 


The consumption 


in tonnage month by month 
keep their customers supplied in spite of their recently enlarged 
This condition is certain to prevail for some 


reclaiming facilities 


owing to the for crude rubber and 
its inadequate supply. Now, as never before, rubber manufacturers 
are profiting by the advantages derived from the use of reclaim 
when used with discretion and good judgment. New 


for expansion continue to develop for increasing the output of 


months to come rising prices 


programs 


standard grades. All grades without exception are priced higher 


now than one month ago owing to the heavy and insistant demand 


existing for them. Reclaims, even at the advances here recorded, 
still represent excellent value at the prices. 

\n additional descriptive feature of the grades quoted in the 
price list is the inclusion of their respective average 


This information in connection with the pound 


following 
specific gravities 


for those interested to com- 


Pound price multiplied 


prices affords the data necessary 
pare the relative economy of each grade 
by specific gravity equals volume cost. 
Quotations given are nominal. 
New York Quotations 


November 25, 1925 


Auto Tire Specific Gravities Price Per Pound 
Black ‘ 1.21 $0.1134 @$0.12 
Black, ashed 1.18 124%@ .13 
Black selected tires 1.20 13 @ .13% 
Dark gray .. 1.35 16%@ .17 
Light gray 1.38 18 @ .19 
White 1.40 19 @ .20 

High Tensile Black 
Super-reclaim, N 1 1.20 34 @~=«C«LBS 

N 1.20 19 @ 20 

Shoe 
Tinwashec 1.60 104 @ 11% 
Washed 1.50 134% @ 14% 

Tube 
No. } 1.00 30 @ .32 
No. 2 1.18 19 @ .20 

Uncured Tire Friction 
No. 1 1.00 70 @ 75 
No. 2 1.20 55 @ 0 

Miscellaneous 
High grade, red 1.35 19 @ .20 
Truck tire, heavy gravity 1.40 11 @ .12 
Truck tire, light gravity 1.55 124%@ .12% 
Mechanical blends 1.60 09 @ 10 

COMMITTEES D-1l AND D-13 
The officers of Committee D-11 on Rubber Products and of 

D-13 on Textile Materials for 1925-26 are as follows: (Committee 

D-11, F. M. Farmer, chairman; H. S. Vassar, vice-chairman; E. 

H. Grafton, secretary. Committee D-13, W. F. Edwards, chair- 

man; Russell T. Fisher, vice-chairman; H. J. Jaquith, vice- 


B. Cook, 
Sub-Committees of 


chairman; K secretary 


Committee D-11 


belting, 


have been appointed to 
consider: (1) air (3) 
protection of persons from electric shock, (5) 
cable, (6) packings, gaskets and pump valves, (7) 
(8) nomenclature and definitions, (9) insulating tape, (10) stand- 
ard procedure for testing rubber products, (11) chemical analysis 


hose, (2) cold water hose, (4) 


insulated wire and 


steam hose, 


of rubber products, (12) performance tests of rubber products, (13) 
valves for fire alarm systems 
The 
> 


revisions, (2) 


D-13 
testing 


Sub-Committees of Committee will consider: (1) 


test 
fibers, (5) 


fabric methods, (3) machines, (4) 


identification of textile nomenclature and definitions, 
(6) tire fabrics, (7) yarn and threads, (8) humidity, (9) hose, 
belt and numbered duck, (10) osnaburg cement bags, (11) knit 
(12) (13) fabrics, 


rope and cordage, 


and worsteds, narrow 


(15) rayon. 


goods, wool, woolens 


(14) 


The Market for Rubber Scrap 

New York 
The rubber scrap market for November gained notably in 
activity over the conditions prevailing in October. The tonnage 
of supplies in all grades is ample for all requirements. Reclaimers 
are purchasing steadily and conservatively in orders of moderate 
certain scrap, 


advanced moderately on 


Dealers anticipate a heavier demand for 


tonnage. Prices have 
tire grades. 
stocks following the holiday season. 

Export trade in rubber scrap to England, France and Germany 


industrial and 


especially 


continues in reduced volume owing to foreign 
credit conditions. 
Boots AND SHOES. 


grade although as a whole the demand has been steady and of 


Some good movement has occurred in this 


moderate proportions. 
INNER Tuses. The call for enlarging and 
higher prices have prevailed with the increase in market activity. 
Mixep Tires. The demand for solid truck tires has improved 
while that for pneumatic tire scrap grades remains unchanged 
at the quotations of a month ago. 
Arr-BraKe Hose AND MECHANICALS. 
demand light. 


inner tubes is 


Prices are firmer and 


Quotations for Carload Lots 


November 25, 1925 
Boots and Shoes 
ee es ds conan ee ecceesbelaaned lb. $6.03% @$0.03% 
Me Wh edness eckenvdsesdéeeneanscdseues Ib. 02%@ 029 
eS BOG, Te ccs c ccs cscccccisnesces lb. 02%@ .02% 
CE ME had cadets en saeedseneescan Ib 02 @ 02% 
Ce Wi cd 60050640040 ceeecaseonese Ib. 01%@ .01 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber...... duwgddenseseoneesaviacané Ib. 10 @ .12 
Battery jars, black compound... .......cccccccsccee Ib. 02%@ .02% 
Inner Tubés 
Pe Bp MRA R660 b6bb se een tntcceeonaedsseneneee Ib. 13 @ .14 
i ed etiid. os gabe anhindbas makes eee Ib. 09 @ 09% 
Pe stsaadaeenctouws ee er ee ee Ib. O7%@ .08 
Gib eeaternd ban beneseeseud dabancanen 1b. 08 @ 08% 
Mechanicals 
TY Ns ok nn okeeu as bene Snkeecuwe nen Ib. 01%@ 01% 
Pn ésscene dus Rey rr eee ae. 1b 01 @ O1% 
‘adrccuansadediesttdadcidebtaaeed ton 26.00 @28.00 
DE thee cusedaeenees aeeenedenebeeenuun ton 21.00 @22.00 
i eS bn tic ehachdoe sb dn guidelines elu 1b. 03%@ .03% 
TN RII RR NE SE Ca eet 1b. O1%@ 02% 
Shain bh nonin inks A dcabaire uted oni taatoone lb. O1%@ 
es Ge cn icin as ebeenwaee lb. 04 @ .05 
DEE “Stbvndick Gaaeuetwsenekess>sinna Ib. .02%@ 4 
Tires 
Pneumatic , Standard— 
Mixed auto tires with beads.................... town 27.00 @28.00 
EEL. cnvececereewectwere eye cneeveesereves ton 28.09 @29.00 
White auto tires with beads...............0ec00e ton 4200 @45.00 
Beadless ..... NeseeReesSeedheeeseruenccesdub~ ton 65.00 @68.00 
sen Se i ic cavnn dekan sditeanelens ton 40.00 @41.00 
id—_ 
Mixed motor truck, clean........ccccccscccccees ton 50.00 @52.00 





PROPOSED SCRAP RUBBER RATINGS 


A recent traffic bulletin issued by the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., calls attention to rates proposed in 
Consolidated Freight Classification Docket No. 24, for old rub- 
ber tires that were of value for adjustment, repairing, vulcanizing 
and retreading, or for scrap rubber tires mounted on steel rims. 
It is believed that tires having value for the purposes mentioned 
probably amount to less than 2 per cent of all scrap rubber ship- 
ments. 

The association by means of Proposal No. 6358 has also placed 
before the Southwestern Freight Bureau a request to broaden the 
description of scrap rubber from Texas points to the Mississippi 
River Crossings in connection with the proportional rate of 
36% cents, so that all grades of rubber, including boots and 
shoes, air brake hose, etc., could be shipped under that rate. 





“PNEUMATIC Tires,” py Henry C. Pearson. An encyclopedia 
of tire manufacture, repair, rebuilding, machinery and processes. 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


New York 
OMPOUNDING ingredients of every sort have been consumed 
* during the past month in large tonnages in all lines of rubber 
goods manufacturing, particularly in the tire division wherein 
mly moderate curtailment of output has taken place within the 
past few weeks. The rising prices ruling for crude rubber are 
offset as far as possible by renewed efforts to utilize to the 
full the resourcés of the compounding art. 

AccELERATORS. All the well known accelerators both mild and 
high-powered types are well established in current use. Those 
specially adapted for use with reclaims are especially favored 
in competitive compounding. 

ANILINE. There is an excellent seasonal demand for aniline 
Stocks are moving steadily and prices remain firm. 

Anti-Oxmpants. Rubber manufacturers in all lines are inter- 
ested in demonstrating the practical advantages offered by the 
use of anti-oxitlants, which ultimately will find place because of 
their protective value in rubber for all uses. 

Benzot. The market is brisk and stocks are sold ahead. 
The 90 per cent grade has been advanced 1 cent a gallon but the 
pure grade price was not advanced. 

Carson Brack. Carbon black is purchased mostly on contract 
by the rubber industry. There is a steady demand, however 
for spot with but little surplus in the market 

Cray. The demand is at the height of the year’s activity and 


increasing. The leading producer has added a third grinding 
and drying unit at the mine increasing output 50 per cent while 
his shipping facilities are improved by the establishment of a 
second railway freight station. 

LirHaRGE. The steady advance in pig lead finally effected an 
advance of litharge by cent a pound. In the rubber trade 
demand is fair and consumption seasonal. 

LirHopone. The price remains unchanged, held down by com- 
petition in spite of the rise in metallic zinc. 

MINERAL Russer. This material serves as a popular substitute 
for rubber and as such its movement is greatly stimulated by the 
high prices for crude. It is estimated that the rubber industry 
in the United States and Canada consumes 100 cars monthly. 

So_vENT NAPHTHA. Early in the month the price moved up 
2 cents a gallon, followed by a second increase of the same 
amount due to the heavy demand and shortage of stocks. 

SuspLtimMep Leap. In the pigment market sublimed lead was 
active. Early in the month the price advanced %4 cent a pound. 

THERMATOMIC CARBON. Facilities for doubling the production 
of thermatomic carbon are: now in progress of erection, necessitated 
by the growing demand for this product by rubb ver goods manu- 
facturers in many lines. 

Zinc Oxipe. The first of the month the quotation on zinc 
oxide rose % cent a pound because of the advance in spelter 
values. The market was firm at the new level and trade fair. 





Accelerators, Inorganic New York Quotations RED 

Lead, carbonate .......... Ib. $0.11K%@ Antimony, golden ....... lb. $0.16 @ 

Ri WN ria ac tea aire as ib, .124%@ November 25, 1925 ee athe rien my 1 bY = 
sublimed blue ...... Ib. 10%@ golden R.M.P.. No. 7..1b. 20 @ 
sublimed white ..... lb. 104@ Acids golden 15/17 % G.E...lb. .26 @ .30 

Lime ... M hea sak toes ton 28.00 @40.00 Acetic. 28% (bbls.)....100/b. $3.38 @ Antimony, sulph. crimson./b. 27 @ 

m ang stom 15.00 @ er scvcees * 146 @ ; crimson i a Bt eer 40 @ my 
ee Fe Er eres . = < SS Ree ’ AL“Z@ .12 crimson /F..... 48 @. 

RARE cs keccctacsncemese lb .12%@ Cresylic (97% strawcolor).gal. .55 @ .60 crimson, 15/17% G.E..1b. 42 @ .45 

Magnesia, carbonate (fact’y) ./b 06%@ 07% 4 95% ' dark)...... gal. =e ne oe ss “= ha» 3 $ 

calcined, light (bbls.)..../b.  .24 @ .25 Sulphuric, 66° (carboys).../b. 02 @ BON: Fecanvenn<csvacane lb. .20 @ 
calcined, md. light os) 15. @ 
calcined, extra light (bbls.)/b. 40 @ alies : 
calcined, heavy (bbls.).. ./b. 044@ .05% Alkalie: Antimony 
magnesium, carb., light Caustic soda ........: 100 Ibs. 3.10 @ 4.75 oe red (4 shades). i Ny @ ro 
(bags) . ./b 06 @ .06% flake, 76% (factory).100 lbs. 3.45 @ Sulp aoe ‘vermilion. .. “B “30 $ ‘ 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... Ib. is @ solid, 76% (factory).100/bs. 3.10 @ 
Rubber lead No. 4 Ib x0 @ Anti Oxidants Iron oxides 
: hago yc ae ene Ib 70 @ bright red pure domestic. ./b. 12 @ 
Accelerators, Organic bright red’ pure English. ./b. 1l @ .14 

ON cenddenedaats suackontes 1b, 70 @ .90 brig * red reduced Eng- 

| i eee Ib. _-. — ae i .. | «TI iiistsiienastdonas Ib 074%@ .11 

Aldehyde ammonia ........ ib. 93 @ .95 bright red reduced domes- 

Aniline (factory) .........ib. 7 @ .17% BLACK OP sch acedeonstobsewve Ib. 10 @ 

B. By. esos ee eee cence ec eeeel b. 107 @ BN odencctescaneseessas Ib 05%@ .11 Indian (maroon), red pure 

Renzidine (base) ......... Ih. 75 @ .78 Cudinnes domestic Céndeece tee ads Ib. 11 @ 

D. P. G. Galt. cnc ccvcccess Ib. = @ A fe 0 wei. .....«s l 40 @ Engien, Smaesent, red pore Se 

nw Fy FOS oe ie Aerfloted arrow .......- lb. .08%@ 12% ey BET ——_ ao 

Dimethyl amine ..... ’ 2.75 @ Compressed ........+--- Ib 08 @ 12 Indian igeseen), red 7. satiia am 

Diorthe-tolvignanidine ....6. 113 @  -- ‘Uncompressed .......... Ib 08 @ «12 latin. (mares), ol te 

Di-ortho-telvlthiourea ...... Ib. @ Ee SHATrEseeoness . duced domestic ........ Ib. os @ .10 

Diphenyl guanidine — 98 @ Drop scceceseeecerecccces Ib. 06 @ .10 Oximony .......++.++0+: Ib. 134@ 

re aniline ............ lb, 1.10 @ ERE dcicscdeceacten Ib. 12 @ .50 Spanish red oxide........ Ib. 02%2@ .04 

thylidene iss cade Ib. 65 -@ Shonitate Ib @ Venetian reds......... Ib. 024%@ .05 

Fehylnt-tidine ) h 1.10 @ = tl aaa nn = Yellow oxide pure........Jb. 08 @ .10 

Excelerex de aniline .... 1% 40 @ TES GD «20+» = = © Par& tomer .....-eeececess Ib 1.00 @ 1.15 

ormaidenyce aniline eeee a +2 a eas BY 

Grasselerator 808.......++-- lb. 1.50 @ BLUE eet —* al i 7 ea" 

Hexamethylene tetramine.. ./> 80 @ .82 . ‘ ermilion, englis quick- 

Lead oleate (fact’y).. “ Ib 18 @ . A. & W. blue Ib 2.00 @ 4.00 GN sdccedtggaeevessenu Ib. 1.40 @ 1.60 

Methylene aniline ........ Ib 33 @ 40 Prussian prseescssseee cs Abe 34 @ «435 

ppetiptonetenilide a @ Ultramarine ...... b 08 @ .35 WHITE 

TOD) GE. can veneenjecconesnet It 17%@ ; See | 05 > .06% 

No. 332. Piperidine piperi ~~ as BROWN Aluminum bronze ....../5. 55 @ 1.20 

dithio-carbamate. ........Jb. 4.830 @ 5.00 <: Itali Ib asia ~ 07% . a» Oe os 

Para-nitrosodimethylaniline. tb @ sienna, italian ......+-- , 2¢€ 72 GUNG iso ttcnvcess Ib. 06 @ 7 

ae” Ne ons ot “ Se SOE senveees - " 06 ee rr Ib. .05%@ .06% 

DT e¢écachevdaeoo< lb 40 @ ; . ; 05% @ 

Shawinigan paral iehyde. a @ GREEN Sterling «----:++++++5 Ib. | 05% 06% 

_ Super-sulphur, No 2 — 30 @ A. & W. green........-- Ib 200 @ 3.00 Zine oxide 
7; 18 «@ 25 . ee - : , ‘ 
OE te: Gee Sty Chrome, light ......---- ib. 28 @ | .30 AAA (lead free)..... Ib. - .07%@ .07% 

‘Thiocarhanilide .......... ‘lb 25 @ «32 —s ae. | ate a = ? = pene ): 

‘. 4; L 72 @ rs * ° er ee ° ; - 20 act orv 

prapeapiguaes in Ib 450 @ $00 commercial ........-.- 1B. 09° @ 0 79S (lead freed....... Ib. 074%@ .07% 

Vulcone. ........... Ib a Oxide of chromium... ... Ib, ,.32 @ ,.38 ZZ (5% leaded)......1b... .06%@ .07¥% 

"Fi ee REE, 1b. coins 3<gaeon ib 35 @ 40 Z (8% leaded)........ ib, 08 @ 08% 
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Colors Chemical Market—Continued Resins and Pitches 
WHITE—Continued . “ “ Pitch, Burguady cabwalinl lb. $0.07K@ 
French process, Florence brand New York Quotations coal RE OE ib. 01K%e@ 
SRR. SE cccoccecoss ib. $0.11% @$0.11% Fluxol. Suiteeed ba aeaed ib. .02 @ .04 
OE GORE cccccccccvcce Ib. 10%@ .10% November 25, 1925 Se GEE cecoccccceescce 04 @ 
White seal ..........- ib. A2K@ .12% po’ ecaseeocesesevsesomt 74e 
Horse Head brands Compounding Ingredients—Continued —_ 3 oo: = _ et} , 
Selected .......se000s Ib. 07% @ 08% Shellac A, i a 70 @ 
Special cheers delebte del: > ‘ova ° O79 Whiting, domestic No. 33..ton $10.00 @ Tar, pine, retort.........-bbi 18.00 @ 
ee oe oa ae chalk, H. B.........ton 17.00 @25.00 DD caccasudintosasa Ce 
Leaded brands comniercial = od 100 /bs. 90 @ 1.00 
Lehigh ..cccccceeeees Ib. 08 @ .08% English, cliffstone. ...100 /bs. 60 @ 3.50 . 
Standard: «...+++.+++++ ib. 06% @ 07% filters (bolted)...100ibs. 1.25 @ 1.35 Solvents 
Rerling «sce cecseees : 08% elco ... Secevceoees ton 12.00 @ 
NEY cncanensodesl Mb 08 @ 08% = Paris White’... 100'ibs. 1.60 @ 200 — BEe (90% wrth aa 
Palmerton process erfection 2 .cccccccccce ton 13.00 @18. cotton bisulphide “ist “ibs. 
Kadox, black ........ ib. 10%@ .11% UBKET cecccceecceseces ton 13.00 @ ona 
i cntaghaendeases lb. 09%@ ‘10% Qrowwhite: EL. 'B...tom 13:00 @18.00 Se ee er ae a 
GOD sccccccovccceees Ib, =.08%@ 09% oe — oo 2 tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) 
waaew Witco (el.) (fact’y)..-ton 12.00 @ 99.7% pure (drums)..lb. .07%@ .12 
A. & W. yellow 2.50 @ 4.00 Wood pulp, XXX (facty.).ton 35.00 @ Gasoline 
Arsenic .......+. 7 @ .75 X (facty.).ton 25.00 @ No. 303 
Chrome ....... A7Kw@ 18% Tank } 
Ochre, domestic 024%4@ 03% aMkCarS . 2... sees ee eee gal. 21 @ 
Ne ere 03%4@ 04% wy. Drums, ‘¢ ° resee-fal = 624 @ 
, Mineral Rubber aes, ©. O Bscnons gal. .27 @ 
Compounding Ingredients Motor gas (steei bbis).ga/. .19 @ .20 
Genasco (facty.) 50.00 @52.00 apht P 
Aluminum flake (sacks c.l.).fom 21.85 @ Gilsonite (fact’y) . 37.14 @39.65 68° Bé., 122°, 524°... gal. .20 @ 
(sacks Lc.l.).tom 24.50 @ Granulated M. R 33.00 @38.00 70° Bé., 114°, 314°... gal. 21 @ 
Aluminum silicate ........ 23.00 @25.00 Hydrocarbon, hard ....... ton 2900 @35.00 71° Bé., 112°, 304°...gal. 22 @ 
Ammonia carbonate A7KZ@ «19 Hydrocarbon, soft .ton 2900 @35.00 Turpentine, spirits........ga). 1.16 @ 
MENGES cccccecccccecees 10.00 @14.00 Ce censencacsod ” @ wood, steam distilled...gal. 100 @ 
Asbestine ...-6-eeeeeesses t 13.50 @16.50 Ohmlac Kapak, M-R...... ton 7000 @80.00 
Barium, carbonate 54.00 @56.00 eh. ovcene ton 175.00 i 
TE epcccocsqescccceces I 05 @ .06 320/340 m. p. hydrocarbon.tom 47.00 @52.00 Substitutes 
Barytes, imported ........- t 28.00 @32.00 300/310 m. p. hydrocarbon. a 42.00 @4?. 00 08 15 
water ground and floated..ton 23.00 @25.00 Paracura (fact’y) ........ 70.00 @72.50 se 16 
DE sseédeunedéccececed Ib. .04%@ Pioneer, M. R., ya (lac). = 42.00 @44.00 4 @ 1 
Blanc fixe, dry.........+.. ton 75.00 @85.00 M. R. granular........ ton §2.00 @54.00 0%e ar 
Dy 6neekeabécsscicess ton 55.00 @60.00 Robertson, M. solid ‘be 10 
GREE sec sccccccccccesces tow 4.75 @ 5.00 DEED Sccnadehecessith on 35.00 @75.00 @. 
Clay, Dixie ..........+... ton 20.00 @ M. R. gran. (facty.)...tom 42.00 @80.00 ; : 
Blue ribbon (c. |. fcty.)..tom 14.00 @ Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Blue Ridge, dark....... ton 9.00 @ 
e- sesss ton 1200 @ Oils (Sof x" Sulrbur chloride ogg lb 06 @ 
Catalpo (facty.) ....... ton 35.00 @40.00 us (Softeners Sulphur, soft rubber, 1 
at wee rdapeuvaaeaeed lb. 01M%@ 02% SUPe GRAD cocces 00 Tbs. 2.35 @ 2.60 
OS bb. 02 @ .02% Avoilas qomqomns pegneces ib. 12 @ .14 (Lei. "100 Ibs. 2.65 @ 2.90 
DE soqeyeooesoud ton 12.00 @ Castor, No. 1, U. S. P...../b. 15 @ Seite. Brooklyn brands 
White floss ton 18.00 @ No. 3" D. & Pi. Ib. 15 @ Refined velvet (bbis.) 240 Jbs. 2.909 @ 3.15 
Cotton flock, black........ Ib. 11 @ 12 Corn, crude (bbis.)........ ib. 114%@ (bags) 150 lbs. 2.35 @ 2.90 
light-colored ...ccccccces Ib. 12 @ .13% Cotton, summer yellow..... ib. 11 @ Superfine flour choke »210 lbs. 2.60 @ 2.90 
TP cccccecccccesseses Ib. 16 @ .24 GEE ctackicsersceness gal 04 @ .05 (bags) 100 /bs. 2.20 @ 2.50 
Cotten linters clean ‘mill run./b. 05 @ GEVGBTEND cccccccccecccces Ib. 20 @ .20% rubber makers......... Ib. 02%@ .03 
Glue, high grade........... Ib .20 @ .29 i MO ceecce nadine gal. 103 @ Tire brand, superfine.100 /bs. 2.00 @ 2.25 
SEED  coscccecoecese Ib 18 @ 7 Bin. GET ccvenveséos Ib. 12 @ Tube brand, velvet...100 ibs. 2.40 @ 2.65 
Be MD ccccveccevncs tb. 4@ 41 BEGNGTHR cc ccccccccccccces Ib. 05 @ 06 ee also crs—Antimon 
Graphite, flake Ib. 064%@ «12 re ME acosecveerened lb 09 @ (See alee Col ntimony) 
Mica, amber (fact’ y). sade Ib. 0 @ Ph Mr. ccececeeuanews Ib. 08% @ Ww 
" water ground. , ‘ = 7 @ r M. a. Pn canesenes ib. 06 @ «.07 axes 
umice stone, powd......../b. 03 @ 5 Penmee, GUNS .ccccccccces Ib. 12 @ , : 
Rotten stone (bbis.) lb 02% @ 04% CUD cccccccces Ib. 14 @ as, Seem, ha, pee | <4 e 7) 
State flour (fact’y c. 1.) ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Petrolatum, standard ..... i. .06 @ .08 ceresine, white ......... Ib. 12 @ 5 
rh Ph. Cas ceseeseus &. 09% @ .09% Petrolatum, sticky ........ ib. 08 @ .10 ee “06 @ .06% 
Soapstone TETTTITITTL TT. 15.00 @22.00 Pine, steam distilled...... gal. 68 @ ozokerite, black ........ Ib. “30 @ , 
Sodium bicarb. os Is.) .100 ibe. 2.00 @ Rapeseed, refined ........ gal. 1.00 @ plese aitsteatarecieiae Ib. ‘32 @ 
Starch. pewd. corn DE ascancnes gal. 1.18 @ 
Buffalo (I nbIs ) 100 lbs. 3.49 @ 3.59 RE ar gal. 64 @ Paraffin 
(bags) 100 ibs. 3.22 @ 3.32 ae lb 144%@ 14% 122/124 white crude scale. /b. 05%@ 
Tale, domestic ceaseeeestOm 16.00 @18.00 TET ¢csebkiteneweeie Ib. 06 @ 124/126 white crude scale. /b. -5%@ 
DED: Setvdundvauneeds ton 38.00 @45.00 Ze asenesenes gal 374%4@ 120/122 fully refined. = 06 @ 

Terra blanche ton 25.00 @30.00 WD -xkndecavecsnanues Ib. 05%@ 185/127 fully refined. .06%@ 
Inventory—Produc tion—Shipments of Pusumetie Cc elie lene Tubes—Solid Tires—Rubber and 
Fabric Consumption 

High Pressure Pneumatic Casings 
— ” Balloon Casings Solid and Cushion Tires 
Cord Fabric a A 

— on Total Total 

Produc- Total Ship- Produc Total Ship. Produc- Ship Produc- Ship- 

1925 Inventory tion ments Inventory tion ments 1925 Inventory tion ments Inventory tion ments 
January ... 3,562,701 1,999,410 1,618.169 1.498.309 1,009,201 908,260 Tannary 901.031 546,146 563,315 196,774 52,464 44,814 
February .. 4,108,082 1,996,498 1,458,136 1,710.425 944.168 718.626 February 877,851 740,106 764,874 191.733 53,058 55,646 
March 4.369.673 2.000.939 1,708,352 1,836,228 738.625 616,350 March .. 926.393 1,217,367 1,168,277 175,010 $6,751 69,833 
April . 4035,061 1,816,641 2,012,794 1.700.699 562.449 661.907 April . 1,980.594 1,626,369 1,448,974 166,389 66,059 0.950 
May ...... 3,610,304 1,815,969 2.266073 1.461.301 480.339 714,728 May 1,386,840 1,803,607 1,484,877 186,175 75,473 84,785 
June 2.870.827 1,894,704 2,610,409 1,033 840 439,397 869.058 fune .«+» 1,527,684 1,729,121 1,573,062 153,098 85,036 90,942 
July 2.502.055 2.981.645 2.479.160 658,814 447,145 809.290 Tuly 1.654.629 1,561,806 1,434,981 152,587 75,228 74,715 
August 2,895,254 2,409,070 1,999,548 527.108 377.813 516,985 August 2.923.580 1,418,347 1,053,625 170,419 75,166 57,117 
September 3,227,418 2,173,276 1,826.43 482,179 347,037 429,438 September . 2,051,377 1,235,022 1,171,157 181,240 65,309 51,633 


Cotton and Rubber Consumption 


in casings, tubes, solid and cushion tires 


High Prescure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes 
A. puun 











— a 


py 
Pro Total Ship- Pro- Total Ship- ‘Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber 

1925 Inventory duction ments Inventory duction ments 1925 Pounds Pounds 
feavery . 7,756,467 4,171,812 3,643,841 920.728 $85,243 528.533 qpacery ceenneen 12,310,822 42,170, 

ehrnary .. 8.215.514 3,977,721 2,989,606 951,539 776,855 738,734 DE, scuvotensenecenehaneaee 13,363,986 41,720,847 
March - 9,540,993 3,895,688 3,120,624 1.135.649 1,354,434 1,162,910 i bts sbentd. bce sid eal 15,040,609 46.365,630 
April - 8.726.603 3,259,524 3,556,258 1.486.546 1,879,007 1,471,976 DET hvbvhntesenctnesstockess ene 14,902,337 48,154,633 
DE sheove 7,535,418 3,225,218 4,513,460 1,840,425 1,908,973 1,516,774 May $O0 64 bdb ti eeectueken 14,984,561 47,639,298 
jon e0eee 5.910.409 : »566,099 §,173,47 1,896,178 1,640.465 1,600,410 yore oeTTrTTITiTTTiTiir ire re 15,840,498 53,366,781 

MEE wc eee 4,677,647 4,297,495 §.3£7.295 1.798.919 1.360.719 1.497.747 DL, dKitenee sh ums dhaitennauieneeinaes 16,013,761 $3,197,164 
August ... 4,970,360 4, "436. 578. 4,102,160 1,982.97) 1,276,717 1,089,752 PED 5 cue vvbcs obec ccedecegete 15,758,123 $2.170.687 
September . $351,879 4,135,336. 3, 801,442 2,110,958 1,304,857 1,197,397 UN) 4:40 500608 eed cweiebeedion 14,025,320 46,745,268 


Compiled from Rubber Association figures. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


The Market for Cotton and Other Fabries 


New York 


MERICAN Cotron. The decline of the market on the govern 
A ment crop report of October 18, indicating this season’s 

yield as 15,226,000 bales, was checked below the 20 cent 
level turning steady at 18 cents. Hedge selling was active on the 
decline below 19 cents. The crop figures reported November 1, 
indicating 15,386,000 bales was a general surprise and caused a drop 
for spot middlings of 1 cent a pound. 

Some authorities think that 1,000,000 bales of this year’s crop may 
prove untenderable, still others consider that double that quantity 
are unsuitable for contract delivery, due to the fact that a large 
proportion of the baled crop is damaged by exposure to the ele- 
ments. 

Thus in spite of a crop approaching 15,386,000 bales there will 
be actually 13-1314 million bales of standard quality. This being 
the case sometime during the coming season it may be worth higher 
prices than those now prevailing. The situation ultimately leads 
to the conclusion that on the basis of quality it is possible to end 
up a season which produced a large number of bales but which 
caused an actual scarcity in the desirable quality. 

The government’s crop figures of November 14 set the crop 
at 88,000 bales lower than on November 1, and forecast 15,298,- 
000 bales. -As a long range proposition, more attention was paid 
to the question of grades and probable trade requirements. 

Pima Corton. The Arizona Pima crop continues to mature 
slowly and high grades are scarce. No 2 Pimas are selling at a 
considerable premium over first quality Sakel. 

Ecyrtian Corron. Egyptians for the time being are apparently 
marking time with a tendency to become lower in price. Sakel 
and Uppers are both in good supply and the Alexandria stock is 
continually increasing in amount. Therefore, no sensational rise 
need be expected throughout the balance of the present season. On 


factory in volume and is more or less on a hand to mouth basis 
Medium Uppers are worth about 31 cents and Medium Sakels 


about 39 cents. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts AND Osnapurcs. The market is strong, demand 
good and early deliveries are being steadily sought. The best 
judges of market conditions are now engaging their forward re- 
quirements for the first quarter of 1926, and in many instances 
covering needs of the first half year. 

RartncoaT Fasrics. Business is well maintained. Buying is for 
spot delivery only, or 3 to 4 weeks at the outside. There is -no 
tendency to make purchases for January-March. delivery. 

SHEETINGS. The market is fairly strong considering the large 
cotton crop and limited buying. Forty-inch, 3.60 sheeting is well 
sold up into next year. Fair business has been placed on this 
number for January to March delivery. 

Tire Faprics. The November. market was quite active. In the 
first half from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 pounds of cord were placed 
and ‘a like amount of chafers and square woven fabric. Cheaper 
grades of fabric seem to be in demand for the first quarter of next 
year, principally due to the fact that rubber companies are now 
stocking the tire dealers. The indications are that the demand 
for cheaper grade tires on replacement business for next spring 
will be fairly heavy due to high prices caused by high priced crude 
rubber. The impression is that dealers will prefer to stock cheaper 
tires because that means more tires and a more complete line of sizes 
for the same amount of capital invested.. Purchases of fabric 
indicate that a large quantity of square woven fabric tires in 
the small sizes will be made for next year. Fabric prices at this 
time are based on present levels of raw cotton. Any reductions 
in fabric prices will have to follow reductions in the raw cotton 





the other hand, buying by spinners of the world is not at all satis- market. 
Drills New York Quotations Sheetings, 36-inch 
38-inch 2.00-yard ...-yard $0.20 @ November 25. 1925 48 x 48, 5.00-yard. ‘ $0. 0R14 
40-inch 3.47-yard ......... 114%@ phe Bo eed rd $ 08% @ 
§2-inch 1.90-yard joann 21%@ ; : : " P 
60-inch 1.52-yard ......... 27 @ GOLD SEAL : P 
Misi eee ee $0.29 @ Tire Fabrics 
Ducks : SQUARE WOVEN 17%-ounce 
rs ae : = awe ooeee Nard 2 , e Osnaburgs Feyrtian, karded ....pound 56 @ 57 
72 inch 16 sheones eee ‘30 @ 40-inch 2.35-yard ard 175% @ Peeler, karded ........... 6 @ «47 
73.inch 17.21 ounce ’ , ‘51% @ 40-inch 2.48-yard 16% @ 
72 7.21-ounce ..... . . 40-inch 3.00-yard Sa 14 @ CORD 23/5/3 
MECHANICAL : 37-inch 2.42-yard 174%@ Fevptian, combed ....found 68 @ 71 
Hose and belting... .pound 89 7 Foyrtian, karded ......... 57 @ 58 
Specials elles Raincoat Fabrics Peeler, combed, 17-in..... 68 @ .7( 
TENNIS Peeler karded, lyy-in..... 48 @ 49 
Se 3 — COTTON 
§2-inch 1.35-yard yard 324%@ 
Rombazine 64 x ¢ ivd 13 @ CORD 13/3/3 
Hollands a mit —" 66 x 48 7. @ Peeler karded ........ pound 48 @ 
mAs } ; As é ,(@ 
©<AD FINISH nite € : , "19 
DEAL - ee ; ; Pl iis 56 x 44....sceeeee 12% a LENO BREAKER 
Standard, 37-inch yard 19'4@ Surface prints 60 x 48 1 a J ln iassinail eseiall 4s : 
42-inck beceveeue 23 a urface prints 64 » @ c-n7 er, Karded....pound > @ 
= pinssioatgs ; 4 . 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 45 @ 
RED SEAL ; f 
36-inch is @ Sheetings, 40-inch CHAFER 
m4 inch = ° 40 x 48, 2.50-yard. yard 144@ 8.25-oz. Peeler, karded (2 ply) 
53-inch . “ C 48 x 48, 2.85-yard 12%@ pound 46 @ 47 
FLAT FINISH 64 x 68, 3.15-yard 1iwa@ 9.5 ez. Peeler, karded (4 ply) 47 @ .48 
Imperial. 36-incl 1IS4@ 56 x 60. 3.60 ‘ 1°4%@ 12-oz. Peeler. karded....... 5:0 @ 
17K4@ 48 x 44 3.75-yard 1 @ 14-cz. Peeler, karded 17 @ .48 


40-inch «..... seiaial 17% 
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The Cotton Outlook 


New Estimate of Cotton Production 


URTHER estiates as of November 14 by the Crop Reporting 
F Bureau of the Department of Agriculture place this year’s 
cotton production at 15,298,000 bales of 500 pounds each. Accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, this year’s crop of cotton ginned prior 
14 totaled 12,249,935 running bales, counting round 


to November 
as half bales and excluding linters. This compares with 11,162,235 
bales to that date last year, and 8,369,498 in 1923. 


Should the remainder of the season prove more or less favor- 
crop, this preliminary is subject to change. 
November 1, 
proved to be 6 per cent less than final ginnings 
tion for the year was 13,627,000 bales as against 10,139,671 in 1923. 
In 1922 the crop was 9,762,069 bales ; 
and in 1920 it 13,439,603 bales. point to a 
yield of 165.5 pounds of lint cotton per harvested acre. Probable 
yield, as of November 1 indications, were 166.4 pounds per acre 
as against 157.4 pounds actual final yield last year; 130.6 pounds 
in 1923; 1922; 124.5 pounds in 1921 and 178.4 


pounds in 1920 


able tor the report 


Last year on the estimate made by the Government 
Actual produc 


in 1921 it was 7,953,641 bales, 


was Indications now 


141.3 pounds in 


Larger Stocks of Raw Material 
Present conditions in the industry are summarized in an editorial 
entitled “Cotton” appearing recently in the Journal of Commerce, 
which states in part 
Figures concerning stocks, consumption and exports of cotton 
during the month of October are of very real concern to a wide 
variety of interests in the community. For one thing, they demon- 
strate that cotton 
they were some months ago, not by reason of any tendency op the 
part of consumers to withhold their purchases, but, on the con- 
trary, despite liberal laying in of stocks of the raw material. 
Stocks both in this country and in Great Britain, exports and 


clearly enough raw prices are lower than 


actual consumption have been and are substantially larger than 
last year 

Here are some of the leading pertinent facts. 
only in this country but the world over have this year been ex- 
ceptionally large. Not 
been in possession of the supply of this raw material that it 


Cotton crops not 
for a good many years has the world 


enjoys at this time. In some places, notably in the Far East, 
which is of such vital interest to British textile mills, the stocks 
on hand are If we are to arrive at a well in- 


formed opinion concerning the ability of the cotton textile manu- 


distinctly large 
facturers to absorb the large crops of this year careful account 
must be taken of the probable demand of ultimate consumers of 
cotton manufactures 

Whether with goods prices on the basis of say 20 cent raw cot- 
ton the absorb the 
larger part of the world supply of raw cotton, now estimated in 


consumers of the world can be induced to 


conservative quarters to be not far from 33,000,000 bales, is a 


question well worth some careful thought 


Increasing Exports and Consumption 


October exports, totaling 1,421,482 bales, were larger than for 


according to statistics 


February, 1915, 


any month in more than ten years, now 


being issued by the Bureau of the Census. In 


1,501,701 
other occasions when such exports exceeded the 1,500,000 figure 


bales were shipped from American ports, while the only 


were October and November, 1913. 
Domestic consumption, for October, estimated by the Census 
Bureau at 543,679 bales, was also a surprise to the industry. This 


figure compares with 483,266 for September, and with 532,629 for 


October, 1924. The mills of the Carolinas and Georgia were ham- 


pered by the serious drought of the past season, so that the total 
consumption was larger than was expected. If cotton continues at 
its present price or goes lower, the consumption for the coming year 
will establish a new record, it is believed. On the basis of the pres- 
ent low prices, the mills have a better opportunity for profit than has 


been the case in several years. 
Cotton Exports to Britain Increase 


In a report of the Liverpool Cotton Association received by 
the Department of Commerce the statement is made that during 
the four weeks ended October 23 the total deliveries of raw cotton 
to British spinners aggregated 267,000 bales, 174,000 bales being 
American cotton, as compared with 221,000 bales, 143,000 bales 
American cotton, for the preceding four weeks period. Compared 
with the previous year the takings of American cotton are said 
to have increased by almost 100,000 bales or 788,000 bales for the 
first the current cotton year. The Lancashire mill 
owners are apparently greatly pleased by the cotton crop reports 
made by the Department of Agriculture, hoping that the large 
figures will indicate a further reduction in the price of the raw ma- 
terial, 


quarter of 


Sea Island Cotton Disappearing 


Sea Island cotton, grown on the islands off the coasts of 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina, once represented the finest 
cotton grown, having a staple 14% to 2 inches long. While this 
has entirely disappeared due to the depredations of the boll weevil, 
a small crop of 700 bales was grown last year from seed planted 
on the coast of the mainland and sold as Sea Island. Still other 
types of long cotton were the Mead variety, intended to take the 
place of the Sea Island crops, while of the cotton raised in Egypt 
the Brown Egyptian, the White Egyptian, and Ashmouni or Up- 
pers are the best known. Brazil cotton is similar to American 
staple but is harsher and of lower grade. Of the large Indian 
crop only a small proportion is imported by England and America. 





PARCEL POST EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS 

In 1924—the first year in which parcel post shipments were 
included in United States export statistics—the parcel post ex- 
ports of rubber goods were valued at $671,260, or 1.65 per cent 
of the $40,630,795 worth of rubber goods exported. In this trade 
rubber toys, balls and balloons led, such shipments, at $373,715, 
being 27.55 per cent of the quantity and 38.11 per cent of the 
value. Miscellaneous varieties of druggists’ rubber sundries fol- 
lowed, at $82,280, or 9.93 per cent of the total value of rubber 
goods exported. Hard rubber goods, other than for electrical 
purposes, ranked next in importance as parcel post shipments, 
with a value of $66,615, or 11.04 per cent of the total value of 
such while there was also a considerable parcel post 
business in goods included as “rubber manufactures n. e. s,” such 
as rubber aprons, dress shields, rubber reducing corsets, infants’ 
sanitary garments, etc. By this method there were also some 
important shipments of bathing caps, and rubber heels and soles, 
although it is somewhat surprising that the parcel post trade 
in tire repair materials 


exports ; 


was not greater.—Commerce Reports. 


BLUE RIDGE C. P. RED OXIDE 


Blue Ridge C. P. Red is a pure brilliant oxide of iron obtained 
from a deposit located in Lehigh Gap, Pennsylvania, where it is 
prepared as a pigment for rubber compounding for red goods of 
every description. Its purity, fineness and brilliant color make it 
specially desirable in high grade red inner tubes. 
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Metal Market Review 
New York 


Most of the markets are comparatively quiet, although there 
is considerable activity in tin, the market being called firm abroad 
and steady here. Steel production is again forging ahead and is 
said to be approaching, in leading districts, a condition of practi- 
cally maximum operation. 

ALUMINUM. Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is being 
quoted at 27 to 28 cents a pound. It is stated that the Aluminum 
Company of America announced in October an advance for this 
metal of 1 cent a pound. 

Antimony. The scarcity of, Chinese metal continues, with spot 
prices at 20 cents, New York, duty paid. 

Copper. According to the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
the consumption of copper in the third quarter of 1925 was 194,000 
net tons, compared with 198,000 net tons in the first quarter of 
the year, and 193,500 in the corresponding period of last year. 
The same organization estimates the monthly average in 1925 
for the world’s copper output at 127,617 tons, as compared with 
113,016 net tons a month in 1923. Producers in general are hope- 
ful, as they consider the industry statistically strong. 

Leap. Prices for this metal remain unchanged, and the market 
is steady and fairly quiet. Lead is being strongly held by pro- 
ducers, particularly in the Middle West, and premiums for prompt 
tonnages are still the rule. 

Steet. In all but the early summer months both production 
and consumption of steel have been heavy, and indications are 
that the output of ingots will approximate that of the year 1923, 
when 43,486,000 tons were produced. The /ron Trade Review 
states that November represents a definite record, and that “the 
industry at large is making steel at an annual rate of better 
than 47,000,000 tons.” 

Trin. Prices for this metal are too high to allow many trans- 
actions. A good deal of tin is being shipped to Great Britain 
in view of the much better demand for tin plate. 

Zinc. Prices for zinc have of late shown a steady decline, 
although the market is said to be stronger than ever statistically. 
Some are predicting much higher values. 


Basic Metals 


November 23, 1925 
Cents per pound 


Aluminum, virgin, 98@99 per cent.............eeeeeeee 28.00 @29.00 
5 RRS a ee nee eee rae 20.00 @20.25 
7 SD nin cdc gunbanes sands obeeadeanase 14.50 @14.625 
ES GE 0:0.6-0 46005 5.0.6:00 000060609 008SES es 608 14.375 @14.50 
cicctbaed nc ndacewesennenisaeenss 14.125 @ 
fe i ee 9.75 @ 9.85 
rr Cr i ews cane cip-s-6-6.0 S60 OeSbennenel 9.50 @ 9.60 
WE SE AAAGARR ee hebetts es ekeateetmonebscbeuasosas 63.375 @ 
EY a da seal edh ee CE kere eesebeenne’ 9.05 @ 9.10 
ee ee, eo, Pads crtaaeuduncusegbedeewvees 8.70 @ &. 
Steel Wire 


Base Price* on No. 9 Gace anp CoarRsER 
Cents per pound 


OR SOREL a rer eee nvisatin ena wend 4.10 @ 4.25 
EEE  tnictialwiS Eu bin cn bielees acre at eaneesgueens 4.35 @ 4.50 
EE I ine civ wh Oda 6d cee eeeeeeeeEeeens 5.00 @ 5.15 
Coppered hasic ........000- bi Os-eete nhs aeee eS eee 5.00 @ 5.15 
EE Se IES hk Sadeea-ennsskke nin ceeueeetencee 6.00 @ 6.15 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Copper Wire 


Base Price F. O. B. Factory 
Cents per pound 


NN I SI 5 6d wed eed oe 6 bekks eee oe Re 17.125 @ 
Ne Oe as trees Chik ian uk es scenes Rhee enw ens 17.125 @ 
ee a Goi Lek kee Nhe denen rho denhenbes se 17.125 @ 
ee. ee le Oe Ot erie ies 6 bere tieweaceeseeensanes 18.125 @ 


DURING THE FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1925 THE UNITED KINGDOM 
has imported from the United States 120,010 pneumatic casings for 
automobiles, value $1,380,957. The largest single item for the 
year was the August purchase, 23,249 casings, value $283,160. 


Report of Rims Inspected and Approved by The Tire 
and Rim Association of America, Inc. 
October, 1925 First 10 Months 1925 





Size a, g- ~ 
Clincher Rims Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
DMD piecnvecsscnaeenus 1,553 0.1 12,089 0.1 
/ eS eae ee 7,248 0.3 80,714 0.4 
St EE: -aseencekesr pannces 285 0.0 2,866 0.0 
_ SS arr 14,602 0.6 212,043 1.0 
30 x 3% 464,764 18.8 4,185,868 18.4 
31x 4 haved 26,343 1.0 590,534 2.7 
Straightside Rims (Pass.) 
 .. aa Se coothe a 460 0.0 
eo . ere ; 210 0.0 2,582 0.0 
\ fe. eee .... 1,074,446 42.1 7,028,232 31.7 
i? yea panies o“e 144,390 0.7 
fe. es, 26,566 1.0 565,722 2.5 
32 x 3! 4,229 0.2 24,958 0.1 
28 x 4* 264,371 10.4 2,662,717 12.4 
re a wssnaes 147,155 5.1 1,393,082 6.3 
Bk ores 2,076 0.1 289,540 1.3 
ay geet ncaa wes 1,515 0.0 
32 x 4 29,767 1.2 262,405 1.2 
33x 4 6,455 0.3 24,617 0.1 
34x 4 256 0.0 759 0.0 
29 x 4%4* 74,957 2.9 479,662 2.6 
x 4Y* 169,440 6.6 1,424,032 6.4 
31 x 4%* 1,505 0.1 247,481 1.1 
32 x 4! 54,262 2.1 555,667 2.5 
33 x 43 ea wai 1,854 0.0 
34x44 6.715 0.3 90,026 0.4 
36 x 4% meee os 154 0.0 
GEE Sessccerntetocgnes 45,871 1.8 340,211 1.1 
mae 28,679 1.1 425,877 1.9 
33 x 6* 9,946 0.4 68,531 0.3 
Truck Rims 
30 x 5 51,342 2.0 732,644 3.5 
Be ED <scceocs 6,519 0.3 92,652 0.4 
errs 19,489 0.8 134,875 0.6 
££ 4 ae 9,293 0.4 62,929 0.3 
DP Us sccsnes 804 0.0 21,297 0.1 
SPE osaes rr ane 7,211 0.0 
%xS8 672 0.0 9,899 0.0 
sf | BPerrererirett tre 611 0.0 11,193 0.0 
40 x 10 re 606 0.0 
14x 10 nen 571 0.0 
a ‘ we 2,550,431 100.0 22,192,465 100.0 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Motorcycle § ....-cccccccsees 0.4 Motorcycle ....ccccsscccees 09 
SEE kinsasovenes enn, een 22.1 
OO eae hoxiene daa | EEE 
Regular S. S.... ‘idwen Se i -s 2 ares 
PEGE $s. 6608 0didde-es 2.8 TE  . cancenrdceesseaes® Sa 
Truck 24” isbsenna 0.7 Truck 24” 0.7 


*Balloon casings. 


TIRE DEALERS’ STOCKS AND BUYING POWER 
The census of tire dealers’ stocks taken by the United States 
Department of Commerce as of October 1, shows that dealers are 
not carrying excessively heavy stocks for this season of the year. 
Considering the time of the year and the large variety of balloon 
tire sizes now necessary, it was figured that a fair average of 
stocks would be in the neighborhood of 75 to 80 casings per 
dealer, making total dealers’ stocks in the country approximately 
10,000,000. The so-called “buying power” of the dealers in 1926 
will reach $1,000,000,000, it is estimated. It is believed that sales 
of tire dealers next year will exceed 45,000,000 tires, compared 
with 40,000,000 this year, of which 60 per cent will be Ford 
sizes. Bus tire business will run into millions of dollars next year, 

when more than 100,000 buses will probably be in operation. 





INDO-CHINA 


Rubber exports from Indo-China are continuing to increase as 
may be seen from statistics for the first half of 1925, when exports 
of crude rubber were 37,471 quintals (quintal equals 220.4 pounds) 
against 30,830 pounds in 1924 and 25,320 pounds in 1925. Of the 
1925 amount 36,833 quintals came from Cochin China and the bulk, 
30,698 quintals, was shipped to France. 

Among the imports for the period under review were 2,684 
quintals of tires and tubes; this compares with 2,575 and 2,103 
quintals for 1924 and 1923, respectively. France delivered 2,451 
quintals in 1925 and other countries 233 quintals. Other rubber 
21 quintals; elastic fabrics—34 





imports included rubber sheet 
quintals; rubberized fabric—29 quintals; apparel, etc——49 quin- 
tals; footwear—190 quintals, and belting, hose, etc.—346: quintals. 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 
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?} 7 168 164 
10.724 . 24 3 
2.851 456 55 
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$175,411 $. 
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63 335 
36 144 
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36 32 
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180 
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46 
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24 
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nd 
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Value 





8,642 
879 
1,189 
1,986 
¢20.528 


36 
605 
3.971 
$4.7 9¢ 


Water 
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Auto 
Cloth and 
Rubberized 
Fabrics 
Value 


$295 


$22,160 
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105 
$24,266 
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United States by Countries During September, 1925 


Outer 
Garments 
Value 


81 


1,901 


$2,350 


$2,626 
13 


7 
67 
729 
229 
$71 


Pneumatic Casings 


ymobile 


Number 
156 
18 
2,436 
11¢ 
977 
2,311 


220 
175 
<Q 
160 
645 
9 
N68 
8.253 
1,008 
17,.66€ 

349 





48 

3,613 

3,281 

1.528 
6 





nm 
6 
145 
574 
- 7 














$302,393 





¢ 
1 
514 
74.9 
44,1 
64 
+471 
60.721 
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—_— ~— a 
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45 
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Rubber Goods 
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43 
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Exports of India Rubber Manufactures from the 


Water- 
proofed 

Canvas Shoes Auto 
with Soles Cloth and 





Boots Shoes Rubber Soles and Rubberized 
Belting Hose Packing Thread -——-—-— —*>— an COU > Heels Fabrics 
Value Value Value Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Value Value 
AFRICA 
Belgian Kong $2,460 hae?  <é00ece “tenes 
British West Africa $106 $7 20 $38 800 $161 . so 
British South Africa 18,3 1¢ ISS 3,426 7 $1.261 1.864 1,480 1,027 1,253 $1,219 $165 
British East Africa 2,631 5 ae 120 238 
Pt Pe ciceaeesesseeeeeeavetank AChedE Seine S2nted eednde Abeuee Seamee 05060) Sbeahe” Deuce “fees — 
Egypt 268 433 
Algeria and Tunis 
Other French Afr 
Liberia oe 
Portuguese Eas Afr 868 141 
Other Port Af 45 
WRI AATUTER ccccccccccivcccccccccese « seeese BObHee cesses Feces tr eCe 8 (Bee ee ome eee 66S O Se | 06fk weet | 6fe este (tte see | (gs eeee 
Ts s A $44.2888 $24 $3.4 17 $1,2¢ 1,884 $1,518 1,957 $1,652 $1,219 $739 
Gray . $ 472 $184.64 $85.2 $176,255 $240,455 206,925 $210,265 317,235 $208,495 $88.116 $159,970 








Official India Rubber 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 












Statistics for the United States 


Nine Months Ended 


September, 1925 September, 1925 






































Nine Months Ende — —_ -—-— —_—--- = 
Septe - Septembe 1925 Pounds Value Pounds Value 
lire 5 
P $ Value Pounds Value Pneumati 
FA k For automobile numbe 55,594 2,175,981 1,260,608 15,399,099 
41 $36.686.013 637.264.962 $258,349,845 Others number 4,290 15,592 41,535 155,743 
173 ; 93,946 "676,841 342,847 Pneumatic tubes 
I 629 47¢ 90,068 12,396,281 ,314,199 ‘or automobiles. . ms mi! er 149,2: 330,699 1,134,590 2,078,313 
306.082 80.859 2.422.861 402,046 Others number 3,227 864 33.301 32.887 
7.061 130.84 5 569.498 1,095,291 Solid tires 
1,839,784 68.15 16,162.98 641,91 or automobiles and mo- 
ical: tor trucks umber 9,676 295,409 82,487 2,180,882 
$77.528 $37.149.881 674.493.426 $262.146.138 Others umber 209,495 50,552 1,095,071 41,483 
1 aoe ; 458 461 ” @996 ¢ ) 2 709 22 $4 380.975 lire accessories 239,010 50, 2 1,787,464 764,306 
. : : : , Belting 351,969 215,472 3,226,050 1,853,530 
MANUFA RED tiah Hose 440,880 184,643 4,074,760 1,569,036 
Rubber belting 4 $40.88 S¢ $428, Packing 184,545 85,230 1,366,246 621,960 
fakes Soles and heels 298,484 88,116 2,399,349 729,727 
pom mene ‘ 6,2 168,237 Thread 1a 148,510 176,255 1.048.014 1,245,226 
Other rubber manufactures 393,147 178,365 4,036,625 1,881,210 
Totals 4,439 $147 ,11¢ 569 ,23€ $1,396,372 - - —_———_— —— 
' ae Totals cociaie nied Jieons. Saaees esse $39,453,457 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise Rubber toys, balls and balloons 67,208 $85,220 814,304 981,012 
LUNMANUFA RET 
(rude rubbe s 4 $1.8 361 23,699,42 $12,334,273 a — 
Balata 41¢ 22.018 $55.652 294.124 I s . ~ — ~ 
> RE REE mports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 
Gutta percha ar r e . 
2d ye ; 2 024 Customs Districts 
Totals 2.627.144 $1,842,378 24,247.27 $12.633.421 September, 1924 “September, 1925 
Chicle $5 33,66 $63,021 2s” ages arate SU 
- " : : Pounds Value Pounds Value 
NUFA k 
ao, 82 $58,17 02.8 $152,812 Massachusetts 2,589,543 $533,945 715,490 $387,380 
sutta perch . - ove et - New York 51,872,083 10,785,257 55,851,866 34,769,315 
- om ame $58,175 : as ‘ a1? Rochester evéaenen qj »uemas : 5,102 4,694 
Totals ‘ worees er pioarSt< Philadelphia 1,423,782 TS aes panne 
. : x : Maryland 708,048 122,621 
" . chz } ‘ a!  (snewiete  seeeenns 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise Pag co 1,321,118 234,943 1, 1,009,496 
MANUFA k San Francise« 1,705,204 359,407 82,948 
India rubbe Oregon 140,140 36,905 19,981 
Weclnime ° »s $74,249 7,328.1 $729.06 Washington ee snaetan 383,847 
Serep as 249.7 148.799 850,622 1.184.016 Colorad 168,000 34,085 28,352 
Fc otwear . - ——— 
B ee ‘ 114,593 240,455 648.474 1.474.380 Ictals 59,927,918 $12,393,978 59,061,732 $36,686,013 
Shoes pair 206,925 210,265 848,774 781,229 = 
Canvas shoes with rubber * Including Latex Dry Rubber Content 
soles Pair 7 208,49 5 671 2,4€ 714 
Rubber wate four 
tain syringes ” ’ 660 21,485 2 007 52,164 = 
‘ther druggists J APAN S EXPORTS OF RUBBER TIRES ADVANCED FROM A VALUE OF 
) 937 5.945 703.715 763.237 a : c 
. - es 9.937 sanar 4 vy hg 1,100,000 yen in September, 1925, to 1,900,000 yen for the month 
athing caps - / 44,04 7,025 - . : or 
Hard rubber goods sae Dedicie following. The yen at par has a value of $0.4985; average quota- 
} ctrical ’ y . 89 Rag 23 65.642 ° . on — 
ti teal calles iain = 453 44 2R 471 $39 tions tor September, $0.4075; and October, $0.4096. 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1925 (By Months) 
Manicoha Total 
and Matto _— "~~ —_— Miscel 
Plantations Africans Centrals Guayule Grosse 1925 1924 Balata laneous Waste 
January ns 8,480 25 54 112 29,960 21,611 22 1,462 206 
Februar 740 120 224 163 ti 23,456 31,763 48 908 241 
March 31,067 287 305 346 3 33,914 17,752 25 1,022 186 
April 25,40 332 78 244 7 27,231 42,436 38 987 243 
May 34,18 287 3 364 14 36,889 23,914 30 816 182 
June 28,522 225 294 299 7 36,337 18,840 33 1,160 143 
July $2,147 977 335 117 321 21 33,918 18,469 46 976 371 
August 9.92 598 160 45¢ 364 85 31.584 20,076 36 641 388 
September 24.777 1,48¢ 122 500 170 16 27,071 29'000 54 506 398 
October 31,4530 1,647 106 1,24 414 28 34,908 37,157 153 1,081 199 
Totals, 10 months, 1925 tons 287,694 12,797 2,299 3.494 2,797 187 309,268 oer 485 9.559 2,557 
Totals 1 nths 924 246,033 10,319 2,904 646 1,116 os 261,018 432 6,415 732 
Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc 
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United States by Countries During September, 1925 (Continued) 





Hard 
> Solid Tires Tire Rubber Goods Rubber Other Rubber 
Water- Pneumatic Casings po ——~ Rubber -———, Vater Drug- poze 
proofed ——_—_—_A.——_——_—_——_,,_ Pneumatic Tubes Automobile Accessories, Elec- Bottles and gists’ ; 

Outer Automobile —- ——, and Motor Truck Repair trical Fountain Rubber Bathing and 
Garments -—— - Others Automobile Others ———~—— Others Materials Suprlies Others Syringes Sundries Caps Balloons 
Value Number Value Value Value Value Number Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value Value 

"$45 279 $8,451 VR a cent arate cy uphend: | aus. neater oa ha bt ee 
3,438 3,170 32,813 34 4,260 £25 61 $1,269 Se aahune susiacns $300 $1,237 $1,032 $4,098 
: 493 7,131 Rl. °éanees  sthewn. ‘saatkan™ \Ssenws ST +essen. Usecte “awmonn ieee 
530 eae ee 40 2,583 . a aveen 260 36 
1,060 14,121 13 eee" aasons 101 3,119 $1,454 way) sbkeak “Sneeke~ “Sneeen 635 - 
ai ie en WY, ake 8 RR RR ct aes a ages bbe 
8 ee . benses ccd@he ‘s0nede TD aweses svccne coteas Sd60000. enanee. ©coowal 
20 we. kanes vasene keddun ‘canabs CeGbbS: <@20860 “GQubid- sopeen SoCSSe “SEENED —Semuae) BAe es 

229 4.613 Dae! “éteeeéi Cbbeke Meshes “eoeéas Sevens. (cclana “Suewes. saben 

74 691 Set 80 «Sheek 86 = aaa OO weeees 654688 Beene)  dheane “Seneca | Wanees 
$3,483 5.924 ; $76,034 $56 $9.643 ~ $25 ‘3 “202 ; $6.971 $1,454 Pe “anemns $300 $2,132 $1,032 $4,134 
$24.618 $5,614 $2,175,981 $15,592 $330,699 $ 3.864 2 9,676 $295,409 $50,552 $106,597 $23,447 $44,280 $21,485 $86,945 $1 4,847 ~ $85,220 

United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 
Imports Exports—Colonial and Foreign 


Nine Months Ended 























September, | 1925 














Nine Months Ended 
September, 1925 

















September, 1925 September, 1925 Sociuaitienians 
‘ ae an oP a, ree UNMANUFACTURED “P ounds v alue Pounds Value 
UNMANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value . 
: Crude rubber 
« rude rubber Feu 
From Russia Se ee 523,200 £90,149 11,964,800 £1,045,791 
Straits Settlements......... 9,678,400 £1,580,217 51,546,000 £6,245,125 Sweden, Norway and Den- : i 
> = 570.228 51.70 2.386.400 _ mark wevTee Te Tt. 121,300 19,437 1,566,20¢ 152,619 
mes Se aes... ee eee poor Gemini .csccoccccccesvac 1,246,900 183,472 16,734,800 1,633,031 
British India...........--- 721,900 120,325 7,706,700 192,399 NONE Tesa.s a Vemeninak ier 286,100 46,602 3,983,100 403,496 
Ceylon and Dependencies. .. 4,005,000 569,740 19,436,200 2,407,895 F TANCE 2... cece cer eeseecces 4,354,200 657,742 28,338,600 3,139,465 
wa . a ea Se a ae 28,000 4,582 553.900 54,005 
) ssessio : : , 
OTedian Sease en  Gis,300 95,244 7,015,500 902,287— italy 2202222222 950,400 159,497 8,085,300 829,180 
pct tg “Fea ” “ MEER. ccntapecvceveceuce§ cepene § bones 116,300 9,982 
Dutch East Indies (except OS eae ree 12,500 2,159 21,700 2,987 
other Dutch possessions in Other European countries. . 67,100 11,978 1,689,600 148,975 
Oe err eer re 2,276,600 374,439 13,787,200 1,662,184 United PEs o0ceeseness See 396,731 65,537,100 6,285,118 
) 3 In- ee Re ee 600 121 4,333,400 02,512 
SS oS a = Other countries............ 111,900 19,628 794,800 80,327 
(cece 193,900 35,853 1,460,300 183,289 i? ee ae 
where specified. sane - ne 5 906.400 518 269 ’ DN chiveddtk. abd 10,237,600 £1,592,098 143,719,600 £14,187, 488 
Brazil ..---.--+-++eeeeeees 732,400 167 5,986,4 918,202 Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 21,200 447 245,800 6,187 
Ee Fae Oe re Pee Ory ae 15,400 1,650 Gutta percha and balata...... 59,400 9,238 613,400 54,359 
South and Central America Rubber substitutes........... 1,200 55 56,400 2,714 
(except Brazil and Peru). 10,400 1,493 92,300 11,631 ———— mania: nanan a 
West Africa EE ksin'd vhdewece ness 10,319,400 £1,601,838 144,635,200 £14,250,748 
French West Africa..... 2,100 270 =: 11,119,600 62,619 MANUFACTURED 
Re GR. no a sexctencee 143,200 17,765 211,300 23,685 Boots and shoes...... doz. pairs 562 £1,205 4.045 £10,509 
Other parts of West Africa 169,100 27,528 885,100 87,028 Tires and tubes 
East Africa, including Mada- Pneumatic 
EE etcaucsee teenie 58,800 8,992 551,300 63,625 —— ae UMMMeha et 543,296 
/e Bocccccccceses ceseeee gg. a9 + - -+ék$esevcec 
Other countries............ 195,100 24,930 1,041,200 136,337 Pl teachin manta 16°770 
~— > = 5 Other rubber manufactures.... ...... 115,013 
Totals 22,263,700 £3,536,695 130,806,200 £15,384,419 —--——— a = 

Waste and sestoianed saber. 1,141,700 12,996 5,367,200 67,217 WEED ceiedsietisnsccen 8 svecen. SERRE ccenda £535,507 

Gutta percha and balata...... 884,000 113,610 7,983,600 1,061,412 

ON EO re ee ee 144,200 5,935 

-eseon, Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
Totals 24,289,400 £3,663,301 144,301,200 £16,518,983 , 
iiieciaediin pool as Returned by the Warehouses and Wharves 

Boots and shoes....doz. fairs 22,702 £84,502 260,255 £634,443 During the Month of September, 1925 

Tires and tubes Landed Delivered Stocks, September 30 
Pneumatic for for — oe ——~\ 
Chater GUUNIGs o.. 6 sc iteccse a — (is wet 2,288,987 September September 1925 1924 1923 
OR, cc eccccapsleiaw.’ Sewanee Ee, 334,354 I Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

-ONDON: 
I See cet eee ee a )6=E—l(l Hee 275,361 ad 
. ‘“ PM ti ctpeweaknoas 7,568 7 5,3 3,838 5 
Other rubber manufactures...  ...... 136083 ss cccece 1,246,858 Ouber mebdian. Be ea 16 ° “ ” oS . ore seas 
—— Se —  —____. LivERPOOL: 
TNE ncecxnacecinees BIGGRNG i ceese £4,780,003 Plantation .........-..+. 349 1144 1436 13,569 15,893 
Para and Peruvian 318 215 298 280 69 
Exports Other grades............ 19 198 212 
UNMANUFACTURED Total tons, London and ; : : 
Waste and reclaimed........ 3,139,100 £37,899 14,534,800 £170,590 Liverpool reese 8,251 7,078 6,078 47,994 60,408 
Rubber substitutes........... 129,300 2,818 979,700 22,372 +Official returns from the six recognized public warehouses 
GED bb setisecseséacs 3,268,400 £40,717 15,514,500 £192,962 a 
MANUFACTURED JAPAN’S EXPORTS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 

Boots and shoes..... doz. pairs 22,959 £37,272 224,402 £352,064 . - " 

Tires and tubes During the three months of July, August, and September of the 
> se . . . 
ny Se ee 278,033 iw. 2,209,651 | Present year Japan has exported automobile tires of the following 

. coger, ues peeesenseeses: —seeher 5738 en0wee <ee values: July, 900,000 yen; August, 1,100,000 yen; and September, 
Pt Scr tsitcinsesede -«dndee ae, <ééanns 305,5 . 3 

Other rubber manufactures... ...... 2 esac 2,309,373 1,100,000 yen. The average value of the yen in July was $0.4108; 

ee lew BE Ssesss £5,641,741 i August, $0.4098; and in September, $0.4065. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 


Paras and Caucho 





I Me Coarse Caucho Cameta Fine. Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta 
Case Cases Cases Cases Cases ses Cases Cases Cases Cases 

oO r Far } NoveMDE By “Western World,” Far East. 

Pr | 4 Paul Bert : ( . 646 *105 eee eee 

OctToser | s Br Novemrer 8. | “Bernini,” Brazil 
H. A. A ‘ l H. A. Astlett & (¢ 245 1! 172 7 
P R Pa Bertuch & ( 161 91 — 

Pa Be General Rubber ( 1,025 35 155 90 
( } L. Littlejohn & Co., I 682 6 2 
| Mever & Browr Im 169 3 27 eee eee 
esas & Foel & Kel Inc 1.059 286 262 116 
+ ‘ 46 Ultramares Cor 72 4 106 
Poel & 7 48 M R ‘Sama Lor 1 

28 117 5 Me x I Ir 39 

ra I \ MRE Ry Franconia I on 

" Vl r 100 ! Bertuch & Ce ( see 

M a London M & 3 n, | 42 

Me & I 
I Pelles 
I lantations CASES Cases 
| } ( Ir o8 H. Muehlstein & Co., Ine , “ 38 
( s & Kelly, 1 1,087 NoveMBER 4 ‘ ”" F 
; NovemsBer 4. By “Silvercedar,” Far East. 

; R cog Chas. T. Wilson ( I 409 HA. Aetlett & Ci ' -_ 
( ‘ R -- rn 2 | Ne Hall,” Far East H. A. Astletr & *258 
Haldar c 14 «Oe ? ( 354. Raird Rubhe~ & Trading C Inc 542 
L. Latth x : I the ! 504 General Rubber Co. 6,004 

Oo R I M & Br J 21 I itlejohn & Ce I 2,409 

Genera ‘ er \ ) > Meyer & Br a 993 

( By I Pier I ast - : 
I I X A Me & I Ir t250 Mever & B-own. Irc *200 
Mever & B ‘ Ry “I , } a H. Muehl-tein & Co., Inc 50 
Poel & | rs A Actlert & Ce 632 Poel & Kelly, In 1,080 

oO per 1 \ I don B Rubber & 7 ( l 66 Chas. T. Wilson (¢ o* 440 
Poel & Ke 68 (xe Rubbe 2% NoOvEMBER 7 By Karimoer Far East. 

( BER By “Cit Lahore,” Far East L. | j & ¢ Ir 09 =H Astlett & . 153 
Pein Oy 2 Meyer & Brow: 969 Baird Rubber & Trading ( Inc 317 
L. Little r I 742 UH. Muchistein & ( I 104 General Rubher Ce 1,591 

Poel & he Inc 12 Haldane. Rierrie & ( Inc 51 
r 18 ty “Me ) Far East ' 3 

eves ele ar innes az Poel & kelly, Inc +53 Hood Rubher ( "+25 
Veene 4 7 ‘ 2 2 r By Slavic P I Fast | Littlejohn & ¢ In 1,711 
; R ‘ . H. A. A & ( 2 Meyer & Erovun,. In 1,198 

te} 12 Ba I er & Tra z It 2.061 H. Muchlste & Co., In 243 

~ » 1.1864 5 o™ 
Meye & I I / Ge R er ( 88 Poel & Kelly. Inc 278 
Po *. Ww ] ; | e. Bierrie & ( I 87 Chas. T. Wilson ( In iin tae elie ' 29 
4 > ’ - ' , r ¢ 228 ‘4 , “TD ” ~ 

a . n i ' , : “ee a. hn & on "ed om NovEMPER Pres. Haye Far East. 

- 122 Ml e R : Inc 2 _— H. A. Astlett & ( 514 

Meyer & I <e Meye Brown, Inc 3,400 OH. A. Astlett & ( *68 
oO . | " I Muehl-tein & Co., In 350 Raird Rubhe T : ( Inc 451 
General R e H M ehlstein ‘ Ce Inc “280 General Rubber ( 1.515 
oO a De Hamt 7 & by ne 1,546 Hood Rrbber Ci #3875 
— «7 Chas. T. Wilson ( I 427 TT. Littlejohn & ( In 1 36 

Genet “ od . 2 , : 1,364 
; ( RER By “Ce I Far Eas Mever & Br a 1.513 

ve y : a t t \ ‘ t& ¢ 1.905 Mever & |} a Inc +1000 
Meyer & H. A. Astlett & ¢ 03 1. Much! tein & ( Is 1.10 

oO ' andor rd R er X 7 g ‘ I 1 Poel & Kell Inc <0 
HW. A. Astle \ ( + Chas. T. Wilson Co., In 1.233 
Raird R & ( 864 I & | 4 Nove w Ry “*X 4 ay 

0 - Mt I I 63 ov $ ; ste 1 Holland 

‘ ‘ } :. gag Gener 1] Rubber Cx 199 
(se ( 35 4 , I : 3° I > 
LD Vitel e | a Is ‘ 845 
Mever ) H.M & | I 04 R MER I ( ‘ Far Fast 
P & 2 L f It 79 (Ge Rubber ( 1.890 
I > Ch Wilson ( 405 HT i R he~ f *100 
Ocres By “A Fast [. Tittlejehn & Co.. Tr 2,551 
Me o & ( I 100 Mey Rrown Ine. .....csecsecceeceecs 280 
© ; ' : ‘ , = Q Chas. T. Wils ( In 248 
A A & ¢ 7 . I S N MP f Range Far East 
R R ( 4 Lb x General Rubber 1.183 
Ce M T l M & DB "162 
H “*. r os N MPFR I Me Hal Far East. 
I ' \\ ; | A Act ec 160 
At, S I ! H. A Actlett & ( *101 
Meyer & “9 . BR Rn & T ( 504 
HH V ‘ er (lene 1R ( 2612 
P I N 7 Haldane, R & ( I ae t 
7 \ t $ ] i PR om #908 
r & { T ite he ( | s S76 
H. A A F I Mever & Ir I 12 
R ( Ir 2 Mever & B I “S250 
I ) ' VI * - ( I; eee 373 
, P I 1.002 
~ $ ( s. T. Wil ( a ieee ae 28 
M oat land 
ar ( ( sN9 
Vl § a 0 | T 1 494 
HM N I Taft.” Far East. — 
lI ‘ uf y 
00 er & : $250 
2 1S Poel & ity MNEs covchceceeevestennediet 100 
I N ] I \ M nt,” Eng 
R 7 , 96 T.. Tart & ¢ 5 
7 & 0? I 1& Ke T cn 
;, ; Hy 14 Noves By “Steel Seafarer,” Far East 

H. A. Actlet 6 
‘ ' ‘ t ‘ 605 ¢ a one 
} 0S Ge ( 4,711 
1 I & ¢ 353 T T ej g ( I 586 
R I 7 Ar H. Muebh's & ¢ I 300 
Gene ( 7 ) ‘ R r ( 31 Poel & Kell Tr ‘ 4 
H I ae Bierrie & ¢ 152 Chas. T. Wilson Co, Inc.. 195 
, uf wary i YF 13 . sane Veet s_ 08 . y 

F I) f ‘ ‘ 6 H. & c 3 8 N 1 _B W estphalia,”” Germany. 
i 1 . ) T 4 4 Im ° 514 
Mever & ( I j { Ir 8 H & ¢ Inc 384 
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Cases Afri Bares 
Africans ’ ; - 
Novemrer 13. By “Catherine Park,” Far com, Cases mente 5. By “El Admivante, wens 
2, Se Oe Eo cvepecawesese caveat 29 re) 2 “ —_—-. I NS rises 540 40 0005049000402 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc......... 200 7. Tinea z= . eee Prone. 2 205 Novemser 14. By “Colombian” Corinto. 
SE CY 1D, wi.ckunccnssecencsenne 4,890 Oct 29 5 Cette) Uae > URGRMETEE COCR coe cccccceccseccccescons 40 
ral | 3 cTorER 29. By “Scythia,” England. 
. — & Co.. DS wuigand-canns ane — L. - Littlejohn OS OE” “pean gs setae 29 Casale 
Meyer & Brown. Inc. .....---++0eeeeeeee ie OVEMRTR 3. “Cameronia,” England. J 
Foel & Kelly. Inc isle oka wie indice. ard sone ] ££ ittlejohn x a” 1. _ : * — _ ' = 4 . Crete 
Chas. T. Wiloon Co.. Ime. ..... 0. eee eee ees 99 NoveMRBER 9. By “Roussillon,” Bordeaux. Octoser 17. “Monterey,”” Mexico. 
Novemrrr 13. By “la Savoie,”” Havre. Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc.......... 95 Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y..... se eeee 1,620 
Geeta TRNGr Check. occccccseesscsccces 32 : pei -... a, “Samaria,” England. Guth P a “Stephen,” Brazil. - 
“ , E a 0 OO ren ; 157 Genera ha cthinne nee ete Looe 
H ma yn Nyy ( “4 * gcse , = i sat ‘ 296 Novemnrer 13. By “Collamer,” France. October 27. By “Guantanamo,” Mexico. 
. eo ee Series oom £.. FOG B Gh. BBs ick st ciscsce i 9 Continental Rubber Co. of New York....... 2,180 
Baird Rubler & Trading Co., Inc......... 3,031 Meyer & Brown, Inc... ..........-.0. 200s 754 Novemser 2. By “Mexico,” Mexico. 
Gene'al Ruther Co........ ste = A 3,257 Novemrrr 16. By “Franconia,” England. ——— yes a New =, seees 2,180 
. yo SS See Rates 500 L._Littlejohn & Co., Inc................. 112 OVEMBER 8, y ernini, razil, 
ue Tai hn & ° ee te Se os be ie 2.711 “Vovemper 16. By “Zeeland,” Antwerp. General Rubber Co. ...........+..-- seees 9 
Cienae Mr Meee. Bie. ...soccecccauces ses 1.620 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc.......... 82 NovemsBer 10. By “Railroad,” Mexico. 
re Man, DMR occ éiviel ncicnsworwsss *109 Continental ea New Le $336 
~ ae i 59 NovEeMBER 16. y “Monterey,” Mexico. 
ime. = een - -_ ete i: . Balata Continental Rubber Co. of New York...... 3,240 
on ke . Pad Zeeland,” Antwerp. = - ‘ . Cases $ Arrived at Texas. 
. stett ¢ cre ceeesccenccessoses cToBer 19. y “Paria,” Far East. 
Novemper 16. By “Albert Ballin,’ euerenies Middleton & Co.. Ltd.............55- bales 29 j 
Baird Rubber © Tradiny Co., Inc...... . Octoner 27. ay “Stephen” Manaos. Manicobas 
pee Ce. Bi ceca ccccsctsseccs 434 Tard Rertnch & Co.........cecees, sarod 10 ALES 
a iateiait . , « Geneva! Rubher Co. ik sc abscess i iC on 63 Octoser 23. “Corsican Prince,”’ Far East. 
PR yaw Bs ° paved as. 119 Ncronrr 30. By “Matura,” Far Fast. Adolph Hirsch & Co. .......... pe eceess 85 
ot eee Ceti We Cin WN os cu cnecnc cane ee SS i BO a cntcscachecons bales 28 NovemMrer 12. By “The Angeles.” Far East. 
L. Littleinhn © Cr. Une.cscccceccnsccss 469 Noveyerr 6. Ry “Haiti,” Far East. pe eer rere 
“Novemrer 14, Ry “Clan MacBride,” Far East. Middleton & Co.. ftd............. - bales 15 Novemner 14. By “Brazilian Prince.” 
Gensel Buber Oo... .cecccccscces: Ke 377 > nem, 9, » “Bernini,” Manaos. Adolph Hirsch & Co...........- bs wees 137 

ittleichn * al ERIS PRES 9.506. FR Wee eree, B CO... cs ce ccccceccececces 6 

> . ll ce oe Ses he ts dacs 463 Glemerel TMNT Ce. onc ccccesccesccess —_ 91 Rubber “sore 

SO a a eee 70 Cc 1 Gattons 
Novemerr 16. "vy “Minnetonka,” London. entrails Octorer 26. By “Bolton Castle,” Far East. 

General Rubber C0... 0.6 .cce ee eee eee eeeee 2,918 ee ear ere rere 242,739 

L. Li ge & Ce, Ime... - cece cece eeee 4,676 Nerorer 26. By “Calamans,”’ Simon. Octoser 28. By “Batoe,” Far East. 

Chas. T. Wi! on Co qlee eee ress es Or WRG aac onnsnd<cpenrssnse ss eS ) '*=e ree 103,025 
2 og = is By Laomedan,” Far Fast. - Ocreras 26. By “Calamans,’ ’ Guayaquil. — 4. a “Silvercedar,” Far Fast. , 
aire Mahal ) cer ececcccreseccons eat I SD. oc ecucctnsaueseaekeouan GD Gameeee Wee GAR ccnp theres tacksecias $8,12 
— — 1 PE rns a au Ovrorer 39. Ry “Lake Flattery” Guayaquil Noveuses 7. a”. “Karimoen,” Far East. se 
eyer & Brown. IMC... ..eeeeeeccercceces Se IE, ccbocwens ss kdieebneennns Gerera er GG. vce ceeccsvusccoases 251, 

- Octorer 39. "Ry “Cristobal,” Guayaquil. NoveMBer 11. By “Steel Seafarer,” Far Fast. 
*Arrived at Boston. SE tec cus bveenkk ebmeeeedss CO Games Be GS. cécoceéccncarcesbans 68,683 
+Penare. Vovevrrr 19. By “Panama,” Guayaquil. NoveMsBer 13. By “Catherine Park,” Far East 
tArrived at Los Anceles. TOD PU nccccndskccesaek® 60 General Rubber € Svat o00e eed eee 169,439 





Rubber Statistics for the Dominion of Canada 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Five Months 
Ended August, 1925 


August, 1925 
ee lls 








— —_. +-———_ ———~ 

UNMANUFACTURTD Pounds Value — Value 

Rubber, gutta percha, etc., 

From United Kingdom..... 280,778 $123,602 1,411,241 $616,074 
United States........... 2,871,413 1,936,114 13,149,594 7,615,715 
Straits Settlements...... 369,600 208,768 2,549,087 1,148,464 
Dutch East Indies...... 22,252 12,082 318,625 131,650 
Te GOED cccccdess seesee  t00ees 56,000 20,097 

Totals ............... 3,544,043 $2,280,566 17,484,547 $9,532,000 
Rubber, recovered............ 827,373 $79,523 2,947,651 $317,772 
Rubber, powdered and rubber 

or gutta percha scrap...... 320,253 18,683 2,088,979 112,990 

PD: ecdseesersnnbiketeces  aacens .ienae 1,094 848 

Rubber substitutes........... 50,558 4,307 28,342 33,901 

0 eee eS eee 1,198,184 $102,51 5,066,066 $465,511 

PartLy MANUFACTURED 

Hard rubber sheets and _ rods. 11,705 $9,446 125,393 $71,777 
Pe CEE. WR wcsedcese <abens 196 ciate 456 
Rubber thread not covered... 20,903 21,640 76,089 80,204 

ME. akeeendeverbawe 32,608 $31,282 201,482 $152,437 

MANUFACTURED 

Belting ........ a ee $41,099 $113,627 
OS See pets = & hemes 0) errr 86,702 
EE ead hee ss bite Sit eaenane a 3,566 ae 18,796 
Boots and shoes......... pairs 1,308 3,668 10,747 22,808 
Clothing, including water 
PEE ccekescenucneeneds « pdias's 14,291 79,869 
DE. ttt¢icsstentshekeeess  cadwas S err 6,056 
Hot water bottles............ 0 s.e-.. 1,760 ahs 2,613 
TE, Gs cc acocesss number 52 2,682 2,143 14,788 
Tires, pneumatic...... number 2,071 23,985 14,042 189,618 
Inner tubes......... . number 1,395 2,422 8,868 18,335 
i OO OP CiRcécectne «cece ee 0s ORR 97,163 
ee Oe WI, cna nnchone. ~ “emanale 3,399 9,678 
0 re eee eee | ae 19,951 
Sf aaa dozen 2,567 10,452 21,792 90,763 
Heels, rubber........... pairs 30,172 1,769 50,148 3,317 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... See: * “akbena 635,331 
RS “Se aihie nn dst Sula anand ere $1,409,415 
Totals, rubber imports a ft | ty Ses $11,559,363 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Five Months Ended 











August, 1925 August, 1925 
ey, ey 
Produce Re-exports Produce Re-exports 
of of Foreign of of Foreign 
Canada Goods Canada Goods 

UNMANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 

Crude and waste rubber.... $53,605 —...... $147,979 
WD -p avasvecavesies i ee $147,979 

MANUFACTURED 
Ee $49,374 ...... $189,377 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles :"  ~wcvede J aaa 
ye eae ee 261,481 éusean FUG Otis wes ee 
Clothing, including water- 

St “ki dugebuesrsusdceses Pe? \ geneee ae. _ saeses 
Hose poe danas sactieterbavens ee ee 
I, net ccavene leas TR 3,631,150 Serre 
Inner tubes...... ia ates ee t«iéi ww ws Cee =. ps ebas 
 edeskaddonvanwakiewes 16,523 bees CS ae 
Other rubber manufactures. .. 26,530 $1,435 153,713 $41,563 

.. Serer $1,435 $6,470,632 $41,563 
Totals, rubber exports. .$1,626,406 $1,435 $6,618,611 $41,563 
RUBBER EXPORTS FROM BELGIAN CONGO—1924 
Quantity Value Belgian 
Pounds Francs 
te OP RE DIE. icc sccenscencincanin 629,919 1,145,308 
WD SOND vecawedk ssa was ieaen eb eaten 325,168 1,323,312 
Pinmtetion felber. 2... .ccccecce reesesees ee 1,071,656 
I tik ante bbncaen a dase oa aie 1,249,792 3,540 ,276 





DUNLOP-NORTH BRITISH SHOE CO., LTD. 


A commodious factory in which thoroughly modern machinery 
is to be installed will be erected in Melbourne, Australia, for 
the Dunlop-North British Shoe Co., Ltd. It is anticipated that 
the new plant will be in full working order early in 1926, and about 
500 men will be employed at the opening of the first’ unit. The 
present amalgamation of the interests of the Dunlop and North 
British organizations is to be confined to footwear. 
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Our Publicity Pane 


Industrial Advertising 


Y industrial advertising is meant printed sales appeals 
directing the attention of producers and manufacturers 
in general to the merits and advantages claimed for machines, 
equipment, processes, materials and supplies and by manu- 
facturers and dealers, in turn, their statements concerning 
the essential quality and economy of the goods they offer 
to consumers 
There are thus two general divisions in industrial adver- 
tising, the first to the manufacturer and the second to the 
consumer. 


Buyers of Industrial Equipment 


A careful survey of the industrial field has directly estab- 
lished that purchases of industrial equipment and materials 
depend primarily upon decisions of the operating staffs, the 
heads of which are responsible for the efficiency of produc- 
tion. This group of practical men includes superintendents, 
engineers, chemists, designers and foremen all of whom are 
These experts gain knowledge of outside 
their specialties chiefly 


alert for progress. 
advancement in the practice of 
through the industrial press and secondarily by catalogs, 
bulletins and other privately published trade literature. The 
relative effectiveness of industrial press advertising and 
private trade literature as a source of information is more 
than 2 to 1 in favor of the press as indicated by personal 
preferences expressed in a recent canvass of general in- 
dustry. 


The Industrial Press 


The chief function of the industrial press is disseminating 
regularly and impartially the news of industrial progress and 
standard practice exemplified in both text and advertising. 
This is admitted by industrial executives in all lines as a 
valuable service in the interest of manufacturing and trade 


progress, and of the ultimate consumer. 


The Operating Staff Purchases 

Superintendents and works managers are the leading 
factors in buying mechanical equipment and crude rubber, 
followed by managers, chief engineers and engineering de- 
partments, while chemists dictate the purchases of com- 
pounding ingredients. These men of the operating staff can 
be more effectively interested in machinery, equipment, and 
supplies through the industrial press than by any other 
means. Following their interest comes the purchasing con- 
tact closing the sale by the manufacturers’ salesmen, aided 
by private data, specifications, etc. 


The India Rubber World Leads 


The India Rubber World has long occupied a leading 
place in the esteem of the entire industry which makes it the 
particularly effective medium for advertising announcements 
to every branch of the industry in whatever part of the 
world it may be located. It is confidently asserted that no- 
where else can be found a more effective medium for spe- 
cific advertisements to every rubber interest. This state- 
ment takes into account not only the needs of plantation 
interests rubber manufacturers but those of rubber 
goods dealers who in the rubber trade, as in every other, 
constitute the connection between the producer and the con- 
sumer. The latter for his information concerning rubber and 
its products turns instinctively to the rubber trade press as a 
guide to the purchases of his rubber goods needs. 

The India Rubber World, acknowledged the leading ex- 
ponent of the world’s rubber industry for 36 years, justly 
claims continued and increased advertising support by all 
who supply the industry with machinery, equipment, sup- 
plies of raw materials, fabrics, compounding ingredients, etc. 

Manufacturers and dealers rubber goods advertising is 
appropriately placed in The India Rubber World where 
users of rubber goods consistently seek such information. 
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